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PRBFACE. 


it  be,  IS  always  egotist  enough  to  glance  at 
every  reßection  of  its  ftatures,  and  to  find  fault 
with  the  fideüty  of  the  niirror. 

Should  any  of  the  idlers  whu  havc  leisure  to 
waste  on  trifles,  attempt  to  pry  itito  sn  unim- 
portant  a  secret  as  the  name  of  the  individual 
whose  humble  task  it  has  beea  from  a  Memoir 
to  construct  a  Komance,  th«r  ingenuity  will  be 
exerdsed  in  vain  : — that  secret,  of  consequeDce 
to  none  but  himseif,  he  tru^ts  and  believes  that 
he  Bhall  carry  to  a  grave,  which  (amidst  a  sea 
of  inSmiities  and  t-are)  »miles  upon  hini,  near 
and  welcome — the  Haven  of  Repose, 
■••■•  April  33,  10^3. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF  JOHK  VEAKOK. — HI8  DTIKO  WOEDt. 
— DESCEIPTIOir  OF  HI8  DAUOHTER,  THE  HEROIKE.«- 
THE   OATH. 

^^  Is  the  night  calin,  Constance  ?^ 

*^  Beautiful :  the  moon  is  up."" 

*^  Open  the  shutters  wider,  there.  It  is  a 
beautiful  night.  How  beautiful !  Come  hither, 
my  child.'' 

The  rieh  moonlight  that  now  shone  through 
the  Windows,  streamed  on  little  that  it  could 
invest  with  poetical  attraction.  The  room  was 
small,  though  not  squalid  in  its  character  and 
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appliances.  The  bed-curlains,  of  a  dull  chintz, 
were  drawn  back,  and  showed  the  form  of  a 
man,  past  middle  age,  propped  by  pillows,  and 
bearing  on  bis  countenance  the  marks  of  ap> 
proaching  death.  But  what  a  countenance  it 
atill  was !  The  broad,  pale,  lofty  brow ;  the 
fine,  straight,  Grecian  nose ;  the  short,  curved 
lip ;  the  füll,  dimpled  chin  ;  the  stamp  of  ge- 
nius  in  every  Unc  and  lineament ; — these  still 
defied  disease,  or  rather  borrowed  from  ita  very 
ghastlineas  a  more  impresaive  majesty.  Bcside 
the  bed  was  a  table,  spread  with  books  of  a 
motley  character.  Here  an  abstruse  syatem  of 
Calculaliuus  on  Fiuance ;  there  a  votume  of 
wild  Bacchanalian  Songs;  here  the  lofty  ospi- 
rations  of  "  Plato's  Ph^do;"  and  there  the 
last  specch  of  some  Counly  Paria  on  a  Malt 
Tax;  üld  newspapers  and  dusly  pamphlets 
completed  the  intellectual  litter;  and  above 
them  rose,  moumfully  enough,  the  tall,  spec- 
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tral  form  of  a  half-emptied  phial,  and  a  cham- 
ber-candle&tick,  crested  by  Üb  extinguisher. 

A  light  Step  approaclied  the  bed-sidc,  nnd 
oppoHite  the  dyiag  man  now  stood  a  j;irl,  wlio 
might  have  seen  her  thirteenth  year.  But 
her  features — of  an  exceeding,  and  what  may 
be  termcd,  a  regal  heauty — were  as  fuUy  de- 
veloped  as  ihoae  of  one  who  had  told  twice 
her  years;  and  not  a  Iroce  of  the  bloom  or 
the  undeterminale  softness  of  girlhond  could 
be  marked  on  her  couRtcnancc.  Her  com- 
plexion  was  pale  as  the  whitcst  marble,  but 
clear  and  lustrous ;  and  her  raven  hair,  parted 
over  her  brow  in  a  fashion  then  uncommon, 
increased  the  statue-like  and  classic  elFect  of 
her  noble  featurea.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  seemed  cold,  sedatc,  and  Gome- 
what  Stern :  but  it  might,  in  some  measure, 
have  beüed  her  heart ;  for,  when  turned  to 
the  moonligbt,  you  might  see  that  her  eyes 
b2 
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were  filled  with  tears,  though  she  did  not 
weep;  and  you  might  teil  by  the  quivering 
of  her  lip,  that  a  little  hcsitation  in  replying 
to  any  reniark  from  the  sufferer,  arose  from 
her  difficulty  in  commanding  her  emotions. 

"  Constance,'"  said  the  invalid,  after  a  pause, 
in  ffhich  he  seemed  to  have  bcen  gazing  with 
a  quiet  beart  on  the  soft  skies,  that,  blue  and 
eloquent  with  stars,  he  beheld  ihrough  the 
unclosed  Windows  : — "  Con&tanee,  the  hour  ia 
Coming;  I  feel  it  by  signs  which  I  cannot 
mistake.     I  shall  die  this  night." 

*' Oh  !  God! — my  father  ! — my  dear,  dear 
father!"  broke  from  Constance's  Ups;  '*  do 
not  speak   thus — do   not — I   will  go  to  Doc- 


"  No,  child,  no;  1  loatbe,  I  detest  the 
thought  of  help.  They  denied  it  me  whJle 
it  was  yet  time.  They  left  me  to  starve,  or 
to  rot  in  gaol,  or  to  hang  myself !     They  left 
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me  Uke  a  dog,  Rod  like  s  dog  I  will  die .' 
I  woutd  not  have  one  lota  laken  from  the  ju^ 
tice — ihe  deadly  and  dootning  weight  of  my 
dying  curse."  Here  violent  spasmii  broke  on 
the  Speech  of  the  Bufferer ;  and  when,  by  medi- 
ctne  and  his  daughterV  attentions,  he  had  re- 
covered,  he  said,  in  a  lower  and  calmer  key  :  — 
"  Is  all  quiet  below,  Constance  ?  Are  all  in 
bed?  The  landlady — the  scrvantä— our  fel- 
low  Icxigers?" 

"  AU,  my  fathcr." 

"  Ay ;  then  I  shall  die  happy.  Thank  God 
you  are  my  only  nurse  and  attendant.  I  re- 
member  the  day  when  I  was  ill  after  one 
of  their  rüde  debauches.  111 ! — a  sick  head- 
ache — a  fit  of  the  spieen — a  spoiled  lap-dog*t; 
illncbs !  Well ;  they  wanted  me  that  night  to 
Support  one  of  their  paltry  measures — their 
Parliamentary  measures ;  and  I  had  a  Prince 
feeling    my   pulse,   and   a  I>uke  mixing   my 
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(Iraught,  and  a  dozen  Earls  sending  their  doc- 
tors  to  me,  I  was  of  use  to  them  tlien.  Poor 
me !  Read  me  that  note,  Constancc ;  Flam- 
borough's  note,  Do  you  hesitate  ?  Read  it, 
I  say." 

Constance  trembled,  and  complied. 

*'  MV    DKAR    VKHNON, 

*'  I  am  really  au  deiespoir  to  hear  of  your 
meUncholy  State; — so  sorry  I  rannot  assist 
you.  But  you  know  my  embarrassed  circum- 
stances.  By-the-by,  I  eaw  his  Royal  Highness 
yesterday,  '  Poor  Vernon,'  «aid  he,  '  would 
a  hundred  pounds  do  him  any  good  r'  So  we 
don't  forgct  you,  mon  eher.  Ah '.  how  we 
missed  you  at  tbe  Beefsteak !  Never  sfaall 
we  know  again  so  glurious  a  bon  vivatit.  You 
woulil  laugh  lo  hcar  L —  —  attempting  to  echo 
your  old  jokes.  But  time  presses :  1  must 
be  off  to  the  House.     You  know  what  a  uio- 
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tion  it  is.     Would  to  God  you  were  to  bring 

it  OD  instead  of  ihat  b«s  T .     Adieu !     I 

u-ish  I  could  come  and  see  you;  but  it  wotild 
break  my  heart.  Can  I  send  you  any  booki 
from  Hookham^s  ?     Yours  ever, 

"  Flamborough." 


"  This  is  the  man  whom  I  made  Secretary  of 
State," Said Vernon.  "Veiyweli!  oh,  it's  very 
well,  very  well  indeed !  Lei  me  kiss  thtte,  tny 
girl.  Poor  Constance!  You  will  have  good 
friends  when  I  am  dead !  they  will  be  proud 
enough  to  minister  to  Vernon's  daughter,  when 
Deatb  has  sbown  thcm  Vernon  was  a  losa.  You 
are  very  handsome.  Your  poor  molher's  eye« 
and  hair — my  father's  splendid  brow  and  lip; 
aod  your  ßgure,  even  now  so  atately !  They 
will  court  you ;  you  will  have  lords  and  great 
men  enough  at  your  feet ;  but  you  will  never 
forget  this  night,  or  the  agony  of  your  father's 
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death-bed  face,  and  the  brand  they  have  biirnt 
in  his  heart.  And  now,  Constance,  give  me  the 
Bible  in  which  you  read  to  me  this  moming : — 
that  will  do :— stand  away  from  the  light  and 
fix  your  eyes  on  mine,  and  listen  as  if  your 
soul  were  in  your  ear. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,  toiling  my  way 
to  fortune  throngh  the  labours  of  the  Bar, — 
prudent,  cauttous,  in def atigable,  confident  of 
BUGcesSj^-certain  lorda,  who  heard  I  possessed 
genius,  and  thought  I  might  become  their  tool, 
came  unto  me,  and  besought  mc  to  enter  Par- 
liament.  I  told  them  I  was  poor — was  lately 
married — that  my  public  ambition  must  not 
be  encouraged  at  the  expensc  of  my  private 
fortunea.  They  answered,  that  they  pledged 
ihemselvcs  those  fortunes  ehould  l)e  their  care. 
1  yielded  :  I  deserled  my  profession  ;  I  obeyed 
their  wishes:  I  became  famous — and,  a  ruined 
man !     They  could  oot  dine  nithout  me ;  they 
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CDidd  not  nip  witboat  nw;  tbty  cmild  not  grt 
Aruak  witbout  aw ;  oo  pAetHirt-  was  sweK  but 
in  m;  compsnjr.  Wlut  maUeml  tt  thst,  «failr 
I  minUtcml  to  thrir  smuMnorDl,  I  wu  Mce^ 
svily  hcsping  dvbt  npoD  drbl— acruDulatiiiit 
raiseries  for  rulurv  yesn — Ujing  up  hnintpl- 
«7,  and  an,  and  >1hum,  and  a  brokm  heart, 
and  an  eax\j  dealb !  But  listen,  Conatance ! — 
Are  you  liateningf — attnitivcly  f — Well!  wMe 
oow,  I  am  a  juit  man.  1  do  not  Uame  nj 
noble  friend»,  mv  gmtlc  patrons  fot  lhi>. 
No :  if  1  werc  forgetful  at  mv  intmats,  if  I 
prefemd  ibeir  plcamrr  lo  mj  bappincM  and 
bonour,  that  was  my  crinw*,  and  I  daerve  ibe 
puniohntent !  Bat,  look  you* — Time  wcnt 
by,  aud  my  Constitution  naa  broken ;  ddita 
canii;  upon  me;  I  oould  not  psy;  men  mi^ 
trusted  my  Word ;  my  namc  in  ihe  country 
feil !  Witb  my  bealtb,  ny  gmiua  dnerird 
me;  I  was  no  looger  meful  lo  my  puty ;  and 
K  S 
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^1  life  was  retli 


when  I  was  on  a  sick  bed — you  remember  it, 
Constance — the  bailiffs  came,  and  tore  me 
away  for  a  paltry  debt  —  the  value  of  one  of 
those  suppers  the  Prince  used  to  beg  me  to 
give  bim.  From  that  time  my  familiars  for- 
sook  me! — not  a  visit,  not  a  kiiid  act,  not  a 
Service  for  bim  whose  day  of  work  was  over '. 
Poor  Venion''8  character  was  gone !  — '  Shock- 
ingly  involved — could  not  perform  bis  pro- 
mises  to  bis  creditors  —  always  so  extravagant 
—  quite  unprincipled  —  must  give  hlra  up ! " 

"  In  those  eentenceB  lies  tbe  secret  of  tbeir 
conduct.  Tbey  did  not  remember  that  for 
them,  by  them,  tbe  character  was  gone,  the 
promises  broken,  the  ruin  incurred !  Tbey 
tliougbt  not  how  I  bad  served  them ;  bow  my 
best  years  had  been  devoted  to  advancc  tbem 
— to  cnnoble  their  cause  in  the  lying  page  of 
History  !  All  tbis  was  not  tboughi  of :  my 
life  was  reduced  to  two  cpocbs-^that  of  use 
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to  them  —  that  not  During  the  first  I  was 
bonoured;  during  tbe  ktter  I  was  left  lo 
sLarve,  to  rot.  Wlio  freed  me  from  prison  ?— 
whö  protects  me  now  ?  One  of  my  '  party ' — 
iny  'noble  friends' — my  bonourable,  right 
boDourable  friends  F*  Xo  !  a  tradesman  wbom 
I  once  served  in  my  boliday,  and  wbo  alone, 
of  alt  tbe  World,  forgets  me  not  in  my  pe- 
nance.  You  see  gratitude,  friendship,  spring 
iip  only  in  middle  life ;  they  grow  not  in  liigh 
Btations  I 

"  And  now  come  nearer,  for  my  voice  ffil- 
ters,  and  I  would  bave  tbese  worda  dislinctly 
beard.  I  see  tbe  time  coming  when  ihe  Aristo- 
cracy  of  this  country  must  fall.  Men's  minda 
sre  bent  to  that  purpose.  There  ahall  be 
neither  coronets,  nor  ermine,  nor  sounding 
titles,  nor  laws  of  entail  and  primogcniture. 
I  feel  what  I  say,  as  surely  as  ever  man  feit 
tnitb    in    tbe   Boos    I    now  hold.     But    you, 
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Constance  —  child,  girl  as  you  are  —  you  I 
consider  pledged  to  record,  to  fulfil  my  desire 
— my  curse !  Lay  your  band  on  mine :  swear 
that  through  life  to  death ;  swear !  — You 
spcak  not !  repeat  my  words  after  me ! " — 
Constance  obeyed: — "  through  life  to  death; 
through  good,  through  ill,  through  weakness. 
through  power,  you  will  devote  yourself  to 
humble,  to  abäse  that  order  from  whotn  your 
father  received  ingratitiide,  mortification,  and 
death  !  Swear  that  you  will  not  niarry  a  poor 
and  powerlesa  man,  who  can  minister  not  to 
the  ends  of  that  solemn  retribution  I  invoke ! 
Swear  that  you  will  seek  to  marry  from 
amongst  the  greal ;  not  through  love,  not 
through  ambitiun,  but  through  hate,  and  for 
revenge!  You  will  seek  to  rise  that  you  may 
hunible  thuse  who  have  betraycd  me  !  In  the 
social  walks  of  life  you  will  delight  to  gall 
their  vanities ;  in  state-intrigues,  you  will  em- 
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brace  every  measure  that  cao  bring  lliero  lo 
their  etemal  downfall.  Tor  this  great  encl  you 
will  pursue  a]l  meaoB : — (What !  you  hesttate  ? 
Repeat,  repeat,  repeat.') — You  will  lie,  crioge, 
fawn,  and  thinit  vice  not  vice  if  it  bring  you 
one  jot  Dearer  to  Revenge !  With  this  curee 
OD  my  foes  I  entwine  my  blesdng,  dear,  dear 
Constance,  od  you;  you,  who  have  nursed. 
natched,  all  but  saved  me !  God,  God  bless 
you,    my   child!"      And   Vernon    burst   into 


It  was  twü  hours  after  this  singular  scene, 
and  exactly  in  tbe  third  hour  of  morning,  that 
\'^emoD  woke  from  a  short  and  troubied  sleep. 
The  grey  dawn  (for  the  time  was  tbe  height  of 
aomtner)  already  began  to  labour  through  the 
aliades  and  against  tbe  stars  of  night.  A  raw 
and  comfortless  chill  crept  over  tbe  earth,  and 
uddened  the  air  in  the  death-chamber.  Con- 
atance  «at  by  her  father's  bed,  her  eyes  fixed 
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upon  him,  and  her  cheek  more  wan  tlian  ever 
by  the  pale  light  of  that  crude  and  cheerless 
dawn.  WheiJ  Vernon  woke,  his  eyes,  glazed 
with  death,  rolled  faiiitly  toward  her,  fixing 
and  dimming  in  their  sockets  as  they  gazed ; 
his  throat  rattled.  But  for  one  moment  his 
Toice  found  vent ;  a  ray  shot  acrosa  his  coun- 
tenance  as  he  uttered  his  last  words — words 
that  sank  at  once  and  eternally  lo  the  core 
of  hia  daughter's  hcart — words  that  ruled  her 
life  and  sealed  her  desliny  : — "  Constance,  re- 
inem her  —  the  Oath  — Revenge .' " 
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CHAPTER  II. 


REMAmK     OK    THE    TKVURE    OF    LIFE. — THE     COFFIITS 

OF     OB.EAT     MEK     SELDOM    VEOLECTED. COK8TAKCE 

TAKES  EEFUOE  WITH  LADT  EEPIXOHAX. — THE  HE- 
EOiyE*8  ACCOMFLI8HXEKT8  AVD  CHAEACTEE.^THK 
MAK(EUVRIVO   TEMFERAXEKT. 

My  God,  what  a  stränge  life  this  is !  what 
puppets  we  are !  How  terrible  an  enigma  is 
Fate !  I  never  set  my  foot  without  my  door, 
but  what  the  fearful  darkness  that  broods 
over  the  next  moment  rushes  upon  me.  How 
awful  an*  event  may  hang  over  my  heart ! 
The  sword  is  always  above  us,   seen  or  in- 

visible. 
And  with  this  life — this  scene  of  darkness 
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and  dread  —  some  meo  would  h&ve  us  so  con- 
tented  as  to  desire,  to  ask  for  no  other.  If 
I  were  not  persuaded  I  were  immortal,  I  Hwear 
that  I  would  "  shutfle  oif"  thta  perilous  and 
weird  mortality  witliin  an  hour. 

Constance  was  now  without  a  near  relation 
in  the  world.  But  her  father  predicted  right- 
\y :  vanity  supplied  the  place  of  affection. 
Vernon,  who  for  eighteen  months  preceding 
his  death  had  struggled  wilh  the  sharpest  af- 
flictions  of  want — Vernon,  deserted  in  life  by 
all,  was  interred  wtth  the  inKulting  ceremonials 
of  pomp  and  state.  Six  nobles  bore  his  pall : 
long  trains  of  carriages  attended  his  funeral  : 
the  Journals  were  filled  with  outtines  of  his 
biography  nnd  lamentations  at  liis  decease. 
They  buried  him  in  Weslminster  Abbey,  and 
they  inade  subscriptions  for  a  monument  in  the 
very  best  sort  of  marble.  Lady  Krpingbam, 
a  distant  coonexion  of  the   deceased,   invited 
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Constaace  to  live  with  her,  and  Constance  of 
course  consented,  for  she  Iiad  ao  alternative. 

On  ihe  day  that  she  arrived  at  Lady  Erping- 
ham's  house,  in  Hill-stretM,  there  were  Eeveral 
persona  present  in  tlie  drawing-room. 

"  I  fear,  poor  giri,"  said  Lady  Erpingham, 
— for  they  were  talking  of  Constance's  expected 
arrival,— "  I  fear  Ihat  she  will  be  quile  abashed 
by  se«ng  bo  many  of  us,  and  uiider  such  un- 
bappy  circumstances." 

"  How  old  ig  she?"  asked  a  beauty. 

"  About  thirteen,  I  believe." 

"  Handsome  ?" 

"  I  have  not  Seen  her  since  she  was  seven 
years  old.  She  promised  tiien  to  be  very 
beautiful :  but  she  was  a  remarkably  shy, 
&ilent  child." 

"  Miss  Vernon,"  said  the  groom  of  the 
Chamber,  throwing  open  the  dcxir  of  the  room. 

With    the   slow  step  and   self-possessed  air 
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of  womanhood,  but  with  a  far  haughtier  and 
far  cülder  mien  tban  women  commonly  as- 
sume,  Constance  Vernon  walked  through  the 
long  apartment,  and  greeted  her  future  guar- 
dian.  Tliough  every  eye  was  on  her,  she  did 
not  blush ;  though  the  Queens  of  the  London 
World  were  round  her,  her  gait  and  air  were 
more  royal  than  all.  Every  one  present  cx- 
perienced  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  Thcy  were 
prepared  for  pity  :  this  was  do  case  in  which 
pity  could  be  given.  Even  ilie  words  of  pro- 
tection died  OD  Lady  Erptugham's  lip,  and 
»he  it  was  who  feit  bashful  and  disconcerted. 

I  intend  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  years  tliat 
elapsed  tili  Constance  became  a  wonian.  Let 
US  glance  al  her  education.  Vemon  had  not 
only  had  her  instmcted  in  the  French  and 
Italian ;  but,  a  dcep  and  impassioned  scholar 
himself,  he  liad  taught  her  the  elements  of 
the  tffo  great  languages  of  the  ancient  world. 
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The  treasures  of  those  languages  she  after- 
words  conquered  of  her  own  accord. 

Ladj  Erpingh&m  had  one  daugliter,  who 
married  nheo  Conslance  had  reachcd  the  a^ 
of  sixteen.  The  advantages  Lady  Eleanor 
Erpingham  possessed  in  her  masters  and  her 
governess,  Con&tance  eliared.  Miss  Veroon 
dretr  well,  and  sang  divinely ;  but  she  made 
DO  very  great  proGciency  in  the  sdence  af 
muäc.  To  say  truth,  her  mind  was  somewhat 
too  Btern,  and  somewhat  too  intent  on  other 
subjectb,  to  surrender  to  that  most  jealous  of 
accomplühments  the  exciusive  devotion  it  re- 
qtüres. 

But  of  all  her  attractions,  aod  of  all  the 
t^vidences  of  her  cultivated  mind,  none  equalled 
ihe  extroordinary  grace  of  her  converaation. 
\V'holly  di^regarding  the  conventional  leading- 
strings  in  which  the  minds  of  young  ladies 
are  acciistomed   to  he   held; — leading -st rings, 
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disguised  by  the  name  of  "  proper  diffidence," 
and  "  becoming  modestj',"-^she  never  scru- 
pled  to  share,  nay,  to  lead,  discuHsions  even 
of  8  grave  and  solid  nature.  Still  less  did 
she  scruplc  to  invest  the  common  trifles  that 
makc  the  sum  of  conversalion  with  the  fasci- 
DKtions  of  a  wit,  which,  playful  yet  decp, 
rivalled  even  the  paternal  source  from  which 
it  was  inherited. 

It  eeems  sometimes  odd  enough  to  me,  that 
while  young  ladies  are  so  sedulously  taught 
oll  the  accomplishments  that  a  husband  dis- 
regards,  they  are  never  taught  the  great  one 
he  would  prize.  They  are  taught  to  be  ei~ 
hibilors;  he  wants  a  companion.  He  wants 
neither  a  siogiog  animal,  uor  a  drawing  ani- 
mal,  Dor  a  dancing  animal ;  he  wants  a  talking 
animal.  But  to  talk  they  are  never  taught : 
all  they  know  of  it  is  slander,  snd  that  "comes 
by  nature." 
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But  ConsUDce  did  talk  beautifuU^ :  not  like 
a  pedant,  or  &  bitte,  or  a  Frencfa  woman.  A 
child  would  have  been  as  much  charmed  with 
her  as  a  sfavanl ;  but  bolh  would  bave  been 
cbarmed.  Her  father's  eloquence  had  descend- 
ed  to  her ;  but  ic  him  elo<iuence  comtnanded ; 
in  her  it  won.  There  was  anniher  trait  she 
poBsessed  in  commoD  with  her  father:  Ver- 
non,  (as  moit  disappointed  men  are  wont,)  had 
done  the  world  injusttce  by  bis  accusatioDB. 
It  was  oot  bis  püverty  aad  his  distressea  alone 
whicb  had  induced  his  party  to  look  coolly 
on  liis  declining  day.  They  were  not  with- 
out  sonie  apparent  escuse  for  desertion — they 
doubted  his  sincerity.  It  is  true,  that  it  was 
without  Bctual  cause.  No  modera  politician 
had  ever  been  more  consistent.  He  had  re- 
fused  bribes,  though  poor — and  place,  thougb 
ambitious.  But  he  was  essen ti all y — here  is 
the  Beeret — essentially  an  iniriguaiil.     Bred  in 
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the  old  school  of  policy,  he  thought  manceu- 
vring  wisdom,  and  duplicity  tlie  art  of  govern- 
iDg.  Like  Lysander,*  he  loved  plotting,  yet 
neglected  self-intcrcBt.  There  was  not  a  man 
lesB  open,  or  more  honest.  This  character, 
Bo  rare  in  all  countries,  is  especially  so  in  Eng- 
land. Yoiir  blunt  'squires,  your  politicinns 
at  BelUmy's,  do  not  comprehend  it.  They 
saw  in  Vernon  the  arts  which  deceive  enemies, 
and  they  dreaded  lest,  though  his  fricnds,  they 
themselves  should  be  deceived.  This  dispo- 
sition,  so  fatal  to  Vernon,  bis  daughter  in- 
herited.  With  a  dark,  bold,  and  passionatc 
genius,  that  in  a.  man  would  have  led  to  the 
highest  enterprises,  she  linked  the  feminine  love 
of  secrecy  and  scheming.  To  borrow  again 
froni  Plutarch  and  Lysander,  "  When  the  skin 
of  the  lion  feil  short,  ehe  was  quite  of  opinion 
tbat  it  should  be  eked  out  with  the  fox's." 

*  Plutarch'i  Life  of  LynitDiler. 
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**  PERcr.  remcniber  lliat  ft  Is  tcMDomnr 
jou  will  retum  to  school**^  said  Mr.  God»l|:diin 
U>  bis  only  Km. 

Percy  poulpd,  and  after  a  motncntarr  %U 
lence,  rcplied,  '*  No,  falher,  1  ihiok  I  »hall 
ga  to  Mr.  SaTilie'«.  He  ho«  axkcd  me  to  spend 
s  month  witit  him,  and  hv  sajs  rightly,  that  I 
sliall  leara  more  wiih  him  llian  at  Dr.  Shallo- 
w«U*s,  wbere  I  am  already  faeod  of  the  iixth 
form." 
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"  Mr.  Saville  is  a  coxcomb,  and  you  are  an- 
other !"  repUed  the  father,  who  dressed  in  an 
old  flaonel  dressing-gown,  with  a  worn  velvet 
cap  on  bis  bead,  and  cowering  gloomily  over  a 
wretched  fire,  seemed  no  bad  persoiiification  of 
tbat  mixture  of  half  hypochondriac,  half  miser, 
which  he  was  in  reality : — "  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  going  to  towB,   Sir,  or " 

"  Father,"  ititerrupted  Percy,  in  a  cool  and 
nonchalant  tone,  as  he  folded  bis  arms,  and 
looked  straight  and  shrewdly  on  the  patemal 
face ;  "  Father,  let  us  understand  each  olfier. 
My  schooliog,  I  suppose,  ia  rather  an  expen- 
sive  afiair  ?" 

'*  Vou  may  well  say  ihat,  Sir !  Expensive  ! 
it  is  frightful,  borrible,  ruinous !  Expen- 
■ive!  Tvrenty  puunds  a-year,  buard  and  La- 
tin; five  guineas  washing;  live  more  writing 
and  arithtnetic.  Sir,  if  I  were  not  resolved 
that  you  should   not   want   education,  though 
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you    may   want    fortune,    I    should-^yes,    I 

should What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ? — ^you  are 

Uughing!     Is  this  your  respect,   your  grati- 
tude  to  your  father  ?^ 

A  slight  shadc  feil  over  the  bright  and  in- 
telligent countenance  of  the  boy. 

*^  DonH  let  us  talk  of  gratitude,^  said  he, 
sadly  ;  "  God  knows  what  either  you  or  I  have 
to  be  grateful  for !  Fortune  has  left  to  your 
proud  name  but  these  bare  walls  and  a  handful 
of  barren  acres ;  to  me  she  gave  a  father^s  af- 
fection — not  such  as  Nature  had  roade  it,  but 
cramped  and  soured  by  misfortunes.'^ 

Here  Percy  paused,  and  bis  father  seemed 
also  Struck  and  a£Pected.  **  Let  us,^  renewed, 
in  a  lighter  strain,  this  Singular  boy,  who 
might  have  passed  by  some  months  bis  fif- 
teenth  year,  ^'  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  aecom- 
roodate  matter«  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 
You  can^Hl  afford   my  schooling,  and  I  am 
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reBotred  that  at  school  I  will  not  stay.  Saville 
ifl  a  relation  of  ours ;  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
me ;  he  has  even  binted  ihat  hc  ntay  leave  me 
hisfortune;  and  he  lias  promised,  at  least,  to 
afford  me  a  home  and  his  tuition  os  long  as 
I  like.  Oive  me  free  passport,  hereafter,  to 
come  and  go  as  I  liat — and  I,  in  turn,  will  en- 
gage  ncver  to  cost  yuu  anoiher  Shilling.  Cutne, 
Sir,  »hall  it  be  a  compact  ?^ 

"  You  wound  rae,  Pcrcy,"  said  the  falher, 
with  a  mournfui  pride  in  his  tone;  *'  I  have 
not  deserved  this,  at  least  from  you.  You 
know  not,  boy — you  know  not  all  that  has 
hardened  this  heart ;  but  to  you  it  has  not  been 
Iiard,  and  a  tauot  from  ynu — yes,  that  is  the 
«erpent's  tootli ! " 

Fercy  in  an  instant  was  at  his  father's  feet; 
hc  sdzed  both  hia  hands,  and  burst  into  a 
passionate  fit  of  tears.  "  Forgive  me,"  he  said 
tu  brokenwords;   "I — I   meant  not   to  taunt 
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you.     I   am   but  a  pddj  hoji  send  mit  to 
scfaool !  do  with  me  as  joa  will  !*" 

^^  Ay,^  Said  the  old  man,  dialring  ins  bead 
gently,  **  you  know  not  what  pain  a  aoo^s  bitter 
Word  can  send  to  a  parent'*s  heait.    Bot  it  m 
all  natural,  perfectly  natural !     Yoa  woold  re^ 
proach  me  with  a  love  of  money ;  it  is  tbe  «■ 
youth  is  least  lenient  to.     But  what !  can  I  kiok 
round  the  world  and  not  see  its  ralue,  its  neoes- 
sity  ?    Year  after  year,  from  my  first  manbood, 
I  have  toiled  and  toiled  to  preserre  from  tbe 
hammer  these  last  remnants  of  my  aneeitora* 
doroains.     Year  after  year  fortune  bas  sUpped 
from  my  grasp ;  and  after  all  my  efforts,  and 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  life,  I  stand  od  tbe 
▼ery  verge  of  penury.     But  you  cannot  tdl— 
no  man  whose  heart  is  not  seamed  with  many 
years,  can  teil,  or  can  appreciate  the  raotives 
that  have  formed   my  character.     You,  bow- 
ever/'  and  bis  voice  softened  as  he  laid  bis 
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band  on  bis  soti's  head — "  yuu,  however, — the 
gaj-,  the  bold,  the  young, — should  not  have 
your  brow  crossed  and  your  eye  diinmed  by 
the  cares  {hat  Surround  nie.  Go!  I  will  ac- 
ctiuijiany  you  to  town ;  1  will  see  Saville  niy- 
self.  If  hf  be  one  witb  whora  my  soq  can,  at 
«I  tender  an  agc,  he  safely  trusted,  you  shall 
pay  him  the  visit  you  wisli." 

Percy  would  have  replied,  but  Iiis  father 
checked  him ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  even- 
tng,  the  father  had  resolvcd  to  forget  a^  tnuch 
as  he  pleased  of  the  conversalion. 

The  eider  Godolphin  was  one  of  those  charac- 
terii  ou  whütn  it  is  vain  lo  attempt  making 
K  permanent  Impression.  The  habits  of  his 
niind  were  durably  formed :  Hlce  waters,  (hey 
yielded  to  any  sudden  intrusiun,  but  duscd 
inatantly  agaio-  Early  in  life  he  had  been 
taught  lliat  he  ought  to  niorry  an  hetress  for 
the  benefit   of  his  estate — his  long,  anccstral 


rstate,  which  he  had  been  bred  to  conuder 
the  grand  object  and  ambition  of  life.  His 
views  faad  beeo  strangely  bafHed  ;  but  thc  more 
they  were  thwarted,  the  more  pertinacioiisly 
he  duDg  to  tbem.  Nalurally  kind,  geiierous, 
and  social,  he  had  siiok  at  length  into  the 
soltlarjr  aad  the  miser.  AU  other  speculations 
that  should  retrieve  bis  anceatrol  honours  had 
failed  :  but  there  U  one  speculation  that  nerer 
falls  —  the  »peculation  of  taving!  It  was  to 
tbis  that  he  nov  indissolubly  attnched  himBelt. 
At  moments  he  was  open  to  all  his  old  babits ; 
but  those  moinents  were  rare  and  few.  A  cold, 
hard,  frosty  penuriousDess  was  bis  prevalent 
cbaracteristic.  He  had  sent  bis  son,  with  eigh< 
teeo-pence  in  bis  pocket,  to  a  echool  of  tventy 
pounds  a-year ;  where,  naturally  enough,  he 
tearat  notbing  but  mischief  and  cricket :  yet 
he  coDceived  bis  son  owed  him  the  most  eter- 
nal  obligations. 
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Luckily  for  Percy,  he  was  an  especial  fa- 
vourite  with  a  certain  not  uncelebrated  charac- 
ter  of  the  name  of  Saville ;  and  Saville  claimed 
the  privilege  of  a  relation,  to  supply  him  with 
money  and  receive  him  at  his  homc.  Wild, 
paseionate,  fond  to  excesE  of  pleosure,  the 
young  Godolphin  caught  eagerly  at  these  oc- 
casional  visits;  and  at  each  his  mind,  keen 
and  penetrattDg  aa  it  naturally  was,  took  new 
flights  and  revelled  in  new  views.  He  was 
already  the  leader  of  his  school,  the  torment 
nf  the  master,  and  the  lover  of  the  masler's 
daughter.  He  was  fifleen  years  cid,  but  a 
charocter.  A  secret  pride,  a  secret  bitterness, 
and  an  open  wit  and  recklessness  of  bearing, 
rendered  him  to  all  sceming  a  boy  more  endow- 
ed  with  energies  than  afTections.  Yet  a  kind 
Word  from  a  friend's  lips  was  never  without  its 
effect  on  bim,  and  he  migbt  have  been  led  by 
the  silk  while  be  would  have  snapped  the  chain. 
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But  tLese  were  bis  boyish  traiu  of  mind :  ihe 
World  soon  altered  them. 

The  subject  of  the  visit  (o  Saville  nits  not 
touched  upoa.  A  little  redection  sfaowed  Mr. 
Godulphin  bon  ntigatory  were  tlie  promises 
of  a  scboolboy  tbat  he  should  aot  cost  bis 
father  another  shilliog;  and  be  knew  thal 
Saville's  houx  was  not  exactly  the  spot  in 
which  economy  was  best  tearned.  He  tbought 
it,  thcrefore,  more  prudcnt  tbat  his  son  should 
return  to  school. 

To  schoot  went  Percy  Godolphin ;  and  about 
tfaree  wecks  afterwards,  Percy  Godolphin  was 
condemned  to  expulsion  for  returning,  with 
uoQsiderable  unction,  a  slap  in  Ihe  face  tliat 
he  had  received  from  Dr.  ShallowelL  Instead 
of  waiting  for  his  father's  arrival,  Percy  made 
up  a  small  bündle  of  clothes,  and  let  himself 
drop,  by  the  help  of  the  bed-curtains,  from 
the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  oon- 
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fined,  aad  towards  tbe  close  of  a  fine  sumnier's 
evening,  fotiod  himself  on  ihe  high-road  be- 
tweeD  ■— -  ■■  aad  London,  with  indepcDdeace  at 
bis  heart  aad  (SaviUe's  last  gift)  ten  guineas 
in  his  pocket. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


PE&Cr's    FimST   ADVEKTORE   AS   A  PEEX   AOEITT. 

It  was  a  fine,  picturesque  outline  of  road 
on  which  the  young  outcast  found  himself 
joumeying,  whither  he  nor  knew  nor  cared. 
His  heart  was  füll  of  enterprise  and  the  un- 
fleshed  valour  of  inexperience.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded  several  miles,  and  the  dusle  of  the  even- 
ing  was  setting  in,  when  he  observed  a  caravan 
a  little  a-head  of  him,  and  a  tall,  well-shaped 
man  Walking  alongside  of  it,  and  gesticulating 
somewhat  violently.  Godolphin  observed  him 
with  some   curiosity;   and  the  man,   turning 
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abruptly  round,  perceived,  and  in  his  turu 
noticed  very  incjuisitively,  the  person  and  as- 
pect  of  the  young  travoller. 

"  And  how  now  ?"  said  he,  presentlvi  and 
in  an  agreeable  though  familiär  and  uncere- 
uioniuua  tone  gf  voice ;  "  whither  are  you 
bound  this  time  of  day  ?" 

"  It  is  no  Business  of  yours,  friend,"  aaid 
the  boy,  with  the  proud  petulance  of  Mb  age  ; 
"  mind  whal  bi-longs  to  yoiirself." 

"  YoQ  are  sharp  on  me,  yoiing  Sir,"  retuni- 
ed  the  other :  "  but  it  is  our  business  ta  be 
loquaciouB.  Know,  Sir," — and  the  stranger 
frowned— "  that  we  have  ordcred  many  a  taller 
fellow  than  yourself  to  execution,  for  a  niuch 
smaller  insoience  than  you  seem  capable  of." 

A  laugh  from  the  caravan  cauaed  Godol- 
phin  to  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  door  of 
the  machine  open,  and  an  arch  feniale  face 
louking  donn  on  him. 

"  You  are  merry  on  me,  I  see,"  said  Percy ; 
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"  come  domi,  and  I  '11  bc  eveii  with  you,  pretty 
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The  lady  laughed  yDt  more  loudly  at  the 
premature  gnllantry  of  the  traveller  :  but  the 
man,  witliout  heeding  her,  and  laying  his  hand 
OD  Percy's  Shoulder,  said  ;— 

"  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  live  at  ■  ?"  naming 
ihe  town  they  were  row  approacliing. 

*'  Not  I,'"  said  Godolphin,  freeing  himaelf 
from  the  intrusion. 

"  You  will  perhaps  sieep  there  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  shall." 

"  You  are  too  youDg  to  travel  alone." 

"  And  you  too  old  to  uiake  such  impertinent 
reinarks,"  relorted  Godolphin,  reddening  with 
anger. 

"  Fftilh,  I  lilte  tliis  spirit,  my  Hotupur," 
said  the  stranger,  cooUy :  "  If  you  are  really 
going  lo  put  up  for  the  night  at  ^^,  suppooe 
we  sup  together." 

"  With  your  wild  beaets,  friend,  I  suppose 
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BS  a  part  of  the  Company.  You  are  a  show- 
man,  I  presume ;  and  you  carry  three  snakes 
coiled  in  £annel,  a  white  bear,  and  some  half- 
a-dozen  nionkeys  in  that  caravan,  as  a  dccoy 
to  the  groundÜDgs." 

"And  which  of  those  beasts  am  I,  Sir?" 
Said  the  damsel  above,  very  demurely. 

Percy,  Struck  (at  fifteen  we  are  easily  iii- 
flammablc,)  with  the  face  of  the  inquirer,  vas 
about  to  reply  complimentarily,  wben  »ud- 
denly  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicie 
cried  out : — 

"  Make  ha^te !  help  !  help .'  the  cord  's  givcn 
way ! — Venice  is  falling  out  of  its  place,  and 
the  snow-storm    will    be  in  the  Gre  in  an  in- 

siwii  r 

"  The  devil !"  cried  the  tall  man  ;  and  he 
sprang  up  the  steps  into  the  caravan,  and  dis- 
appeared.  The  damsel  who  had  before  mixed 
in  the  conversation  remaincd,   however,  quite 
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quiet  and  undisturbed  at  the  door  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  and  Percy  feit  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity  for  a  flirtation. 

^^  I  beg  pardon,'"  said  he,  after  a  pause ; 
**  I  perceive  my  error;  I  see  now  that  it  is 
some  theatre  wbich  you  adom." 

"  Some  theatre !  Ah  !  we  are  pretty  im- 
partial  as  to  that,*"  answered  the  damsel  cooUy ; 
**  in  short,  we  are  a  party  of  strollers."*^ 

*^  And  is  that  gentleman,  so  free  and  easy 
in  his  manners,  your  husband?^ 

*'  Heaven  forbid  f  Do  you  think  he  would 
let  me  stand  idle  while  he  was  busy,  if  he 
were  ?  But,  pooh !  what  can  you  know  of 
married  life  ?  No  T  she  continued,  with  a 
pretty  air  of  mock  dignity ;  "  I  am  the  Bel^ 
videra^  the  Calista^  the  Prima  donna^  of  the 
Company  ; — above  all  control,  all  husbanding, 
and  reaping  thirty-three  Shillings  a-week.*** 

^*  But  are  you  above  lovers  as  well  as  hus- 
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bands?"  Bsked  Percy,  wilh  a  rakish  air,  bor- 
rowed  from  Saville. 

"  Bless  the  boy!  No:  but  then  tny  lovers 
must  be  at  least  as  tall,  and  at  least  as  rieh, 
and  1  am  afraid,  at  least  as  old,  as  myself 

"  Don't  frighlen  yourself,  niy  dear,"  rcturn- 
ed  Percy ;  /  was  not  about  to  make  love  to 
you." 

"  Were  you  not  P  Ves  you  were,  and  you 
know  it.     But  why  won't  you  sup  with  us?" 

"  Why  not,  indecdP"  thought  Percy,  as  the 
idea,  tbus  niore  enticingly  put  than  it  was 
at  firat,  pressed  upon  him.  "  If  tfou  ask  me," 
taid  he,  *'  I  will" 

"  I  do  ask  you,  then,"  said  the  actress ;  and 
here  the  hero  of  the  Company  re-appeared, 

"  So,  Sir,"  said  he  to  Godulphin,  "  you 
have  not  left  ug,  then,  I  find." 

"  Not  I :  I  am  going  to  accept  your  in- 
vitatiun,  and  sup  with  you." 
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Very  well;  I  am  glad  to  bear  it.     Had 
you  not  better  mount,  and  rest  yourself  in  the 

Caravan  ?     We  have  two  miles  farther  to 

yet.'' 

Percy  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  soon 
by  the  aide  of  the  pretty  actress.  And  thus, 
fast  growing  familiarized  to  his  new  com- 
panions,  and  delighted  with  his  adventure,  the 
son  of  the  ascetic  Godolphin,  the  pupil  of  the 

courtly  Saville,   entered    the    town    of  , 

and   commenced    his    first    independent    catn- 
paign  in  the  great  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ITMlfEI.*. OODOLPHIV    IN    LOYF  — TtIB   KFrEGT 

rANNT      MtLLlNOCa'B     ACTIHO     DPOH     BIH TBE 


OUH  rravellera  stoppecl  at  the  first  inn  in 
ihc  outskirts  of  the  (own.  Herc  thcy  were 
shdwn  inlo  a  large  room  on  the  groiind-floor, 
sanded,  with  a  long  table  in  the  centre;  and 
Percj  had  leisure  to  exaniJnc  all  the  cnm- 
panions  with  whom  he  had  associatcd  hiniself. 

In  the  firat  place,  there  was  an  olil  gen- 
tleman,  of  the  age  of  sixty-threc,  in  «  bob- 
wig,  and  inclincd  to  be  slout,  who  always 
played  (he  hver.     He   was   equally  excellent 
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ia  the  pensive  Romeo  and  the  hustling  Rapid. 
He  had  an  ill  way  of  talking  off  the  stage, 
parüy  because  he  had  lost  all  his  front  te«th ; 
a  drcutnstance  vhich  made  him  avoid,  in  gen&- 
ral,  those  parts  in  vbich  he  had  to  furce  a 
great  deal  of  laughter.  Next,  ibere  was  a 
Uttle  girl,  of  about  fourleen,  who  played 
angels,  fairies,  and  at  a  pinch,  was  very  ef- 
fective  as  aa  old  woman.  Thirdly,  there  was 
OUT  free-and-ea^y  cavalier,  who,  having  a  loud 
voice  and  a  manly  presence,  usually  performed 
the  tyrant.  He  was  great  in  '*  Macbeth,^ 
greater  in  "  Bombastes  Furioso."  Fourthly, 
came  tbis  gentleman's  wife,  a  pretty,  elattem- 
ish  woman,  much  painted.  She  usually  per- 
formed the  second  female — the  confidant,  the 
cbanibemiaid — the  EmUta  to  the  Dtsdemona. 
Aod  fifthly,  was  t'ercy's  new  inamorata, — a 
girl  of  about  oae-and-twenty,  fair,  with  a  ntz 
retrousse;  beautiful  auburn  hair,  that  was  al- 
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ways  a  litlle  dishevelled ;  the  prettiest  mouth, 
teetli,  and  dimple  imaginabfe;  a  natural  co 
lour ;  and  a  person  tbat  promised  to  incline 
hereafter  towards  that  embonpoint  which  is 
more  dear  to  the  sensual  than  the  imaginative. 
This  girl,  whose  name  was  Fanny  Millinger, 
v&s  of  so  frank,  good-humoured,  and  lively 
ft  turn,  that  ehe  was  the  idol  of  ihe  whole 
Company,  and  her  superiority  in  acting  was 
never  made  a  matter  of  jealousy.  Actora  may 
believe  this,  or  not,  as  they  please. 

"  But  is  tliis  all  your  Company  ?"  said 
Percy. 

"  All  ?  no ! "  replied  Fanny,  teking  off  her 
bonnet,  and  curling  up  her  tresses  by  the  help 
of  a  dim  glass.  "  The  rest  are  at  •  •  •  •  •, 
but  will  join  iia  to  night.  Why  won't  t/ou 
lake  to  the  stage?  I  wish  you  would!  you 
would  makea  very  respectable— page." 
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Upon  my  word  ! "  said  Percy,  ezceedinglj 
offended. 

<<  Ck>me,  come !  ^  cried  the  actress,  slapping 
her  hands,  and  perfectly  unheeding  bis  diaplea- 
sur€ — **  Why  donH  you  help  me  off  with  my 
cloak? — ^why  don'tyou  set  me  a.chair? — why 
don''t  you  take  this  great  box  out  of  my  way  ? 
—why  dou^t  you — Heaven  help  me !  ^  and  sbe 
stamped  her  little  foot  quite  seriously  on  the 
floor.     "  A  pretty  person  for  a  lover  you  are  !^ 

*'  Oho !  then  I  am  a  lover,  you  acknow- 
ledge  ?^ 

*^  Nonsense ! — ^get  a  chair  next  me  at  sup- 
per.'' 

The  young  Godolphin  was  perfectly  fasci- 
nated  by  the  Uvely  actress ;  and  it  was  with  no 
small  interest  that  he  stationed  himself,  the 
following  night,  in  the  stage-box  of  the  little 
theatre  at  ,  to  see  how  his  Fanny  acted. 

The  play  was  **  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."    The 
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male  parts  were,  üh  thc  wliole,  respectably 
managed ;  though  Percy  was  somewhat  sur- 
prisetJ  to  observe  tbat  a  man,  who  had  joiued 
the  Corps  tbat  morning,  blest  with  the  most 
solcmn  couDtenance  in  che  wurld — a  fine  Ro- 
man nose,  and  a  forehead  likc  a  sage's — was 
now  dressed  in  nankcen  tights,  and  a  cuat 
without  skirts,  spUtting  ibe  sides  of  tbe  gal- 
lery  in  the  part  of  Tony  Lumpkiii.  But  iiito 
tbe  heroine  Fanny  Millinger  threw  a  grace,  a 
sweetness,  a  simple  yet  dignified  spirit  of  true 
love,  tbat  at  once  channed  and  astonished  all 
present.  The  applause  was  unbounded;  and 
Percy  Godulphin  feit  pruud  of  hinisi.'lf  für  bav- 
ing  admired  one  whoin  every  one  eise  seemed 
also  resülved  upon  admiring. 

When  ihe  comedy  was  finished,  he  weut 
behind  the  scencs,  and  for  the  firsi  lime  feit 
the  rank  which  iiitellect  bestows.  This  idie 
girl,  wiih  whom  he  had  before  been  so  familiär; 
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who  had  seemed  to  him,  boy  as  he  was,  only 
made  for  jesting,  and  coquetry,  and  trifling, 
he  now  feit  to  be  raised  to  a  sudden  eminence 
that  Startled  and  abashed  him.  He  became 
shy  and  awkward,  and  stood  at  a  distance, 
stealing  a  glance  towards  her,  but  without  the 
courage  to  approach  and  compliment  her. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  actress  detected  the 
effect  she  had  produced.  She  was  naturally 
pleased  at  it,  and  Coming  up  to  Grodolphin, 
she  touched  his  Shoulder,  and  with  a  smile, 
rendered  still  more  brilliant  by  the  rouge  yet 
unwashed  from  the  dimpled  cheeks,  said — 
"  Well,  most  awkward  swain !  no  flattery 
ready  for  nie  ?  Go  to !  you  won''t  suit  rae  : 
get  yourself  another  empress  !^ 

**  You  have  pleased  me  into  respecting  you,'' 
said  Godolphin. 

There  was  a  delicacy  in  the  expression  that 
was  very  characteristic  of  the  real  mind  of  the 
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Speaker,  though  that  mind  was  not  yet  deve- 
loped;  and  tlie  pretly  actresa  was  touched  by 
it  at  tlie  moment,  though,  de^ite  the  grace  of 
lier  acting,  ehe  was  by  nature  far  too  volatile 
to  thtok  it  at  all  advantageoua  to  he  respected 
OD  the  long  run.  She  did  not  act  in  the  after- 
piece,  and  Godolphin  escorted  her  honie  to  the 


So  long  as  his  ten  guineas  lasted — which  the 
reader  will  conceive  was  not  very  long — Go- 
dolphin stayed  with  the  gay  troup,  as  the  wel- 
come and  successful  lover  of  its  chief  Ornament. 
To  her  he  conüded  his  name  and  Iiistury:  she 
laughed  heartily  at  the  latter —  for  she  was  one 
of  Venus's  true  childrcn,  fond  of  striking  mirth 
out  öf  all  subjects.  "  But  what,"  said  she, 
patting  his  cheek  afiFectionately,  "  what  should 
hinder  you  froni  joining  iis  for  a  littlewhile^ 
I  could  teach  you  to  be  an  actor  in  three  les- 
■ons.     Comc  now,  attend !     It  is  but  a  niere 
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seiies  of  tricks,  this  art  that  seems  tn  you  ui 
admirable." 

Godolphin  grew  embarrasscd.  There  was  in 
liim  a  sort  of  liidden  pride,  that  could  never 
endure  to  subject  itself  to  the  censure  of  others. 
He  had  do  propensity  to  imitalioD,  and  hc 
had  a  Etrong  susceplibility  to  the  ridiculoiis. 
These  traits  of  mind  thus  early  developed  — 
whJch  in  later  Hfe  prevented  his  ever  fiiiding  fit 
Kope  for  his  natural  powers — which  inadc  him 
loo  proud  to  bustle  and  too  philosophical  to 
shin^— were  of  sernce  to  him  on  this  occasion, 
and  preseTFed  him  from  the  dan^rer  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
act :  the  fair  Fanny  gave  up  the  atlempt  in 
despair.  "  Yet  stay  with  us,"  said  she  tendcr- 
ly,  "  and  share  my  poor  earnings." 

Godolphin  started ;  and  in  the  wonderfui 
Gontradictions  of  the  proud  human  heart,  this 
generous  offer  from  the  poor  actress  gave  him 
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a  distaste,  a.  displeasure,  that  almost  reconciled 
him  to  pai'ting  from  her.  It  seemed  to  open 
to  him  at  once  the  equivocal  mode  of  Ufe  he 
had  entered  upon.  "  No,  Fanny,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause :  "  I  am  here  because  I  resolved 
to  be  independent ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  choose 
depeodence." 

"  Mies  MilUnger  is  wanted  in^Ianily  for  rg- 
bearsal,"  said  the  little  girl  who  acted  fairies 
and  old  wotneii,  putling  her  head  suddenly 
into  the  room. 

"  Bless  me ! "  cried  Fanny,  starting  np,  "  is 
itBolate?     Well,  I  must  go  now;  good-bye! 
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But  Gudolphin,  moody  and  tlioughtful, 
walked  into  the  Street ;  andlo!  the  first  thing 
that  greetcd  bis  cycs  was  a  bandbill  on  the 
wall,  describing  his  own  person,  and  offering 
twenty  giiineas  reward  for  his  detention.  "  Lei 
him   return    to   his   afflictcd  parent,"  was   the 
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coDdusion  of  tlie  bill,  *<  and  all  shall  be  for- 


given." 


Godolphin  crept  back  to  his  apartment; 
wrote  a  long,  affectionate  letter  to  Fanny ;  en- 
dosed  her  his  watch,  as  the  only  keepsake  in 
his  power;  gave  her  his  address  at  Saville^s; 
and  then  waiting  tili  dark,  once  more  sallied 
forth,  and  took  a  place  on  the  mail  for  Lon- 
don. He  had  no  money  for  his  passage,  but 
his  appearance  was  such  that  the  coachman 
readily  trusted  him;  and  the  next  moming 
at  daybreak  he  was  under  SaviUe's  roof. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"And  so,"  Said  Savillc  laughing,  "  you 
really  gave  tbem  t)ie  slip:  excellent !  But  I 
envy  you  your  adventures  with  the  player-folk. 
Ond !  if  I  were  soine  years  younger,  I  would 
join  ihem  mysclf ;  I  should  act  Sir  Ferttnax 
Macsycophanl  famously ;  I  have  a  louch  of  the 
mime  in  me.  Well!  but  what  do  you  pro- 
poBe  to  do  ? — live  with  me? — eh  !  " 

"  Why,  I  think  that  might  be  the  best; 
and  certainlyit  would  he  the  plea&antest  inodc 
of  passing  my  life.     But " 
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"  But  what  ?" 

"  Whj,  I  CRH  Bcarcely  (fuarCer  myself  on 
your  courtesy;  I  should  soon  grow  disconlent- 
ed.  So  I  shall  write  to  my  father,  whom  I, 
kinilly  and  considerately,  by  the  way,  inform- 
ed  of  my  safety  the  very  first  day  of  my 
arrivsl  in  ■  ■■  I  told  him  to  direct  his  let- 
ters to  your  house;  but  I  regret  to  find  tliat 
the  handbill  which  so  frightened  ine  froni  my 
propriety  is  the  only  noiice  he  haa  deigned  to 
take  of  my  whereabout.  I  ahall  write  to  him 
therefore  again,  beggiog  him  to  let  me  entei' 
the  uiny.  It  is  not  a  profession  I  much 
fancy ;  but  what  then  ?  I  shall  be  my  own 
master." 

"  Very  well  said  !  "  answered  Saville ;  "  and 
here  I  hope  I  can  serve  you.  If  yonr  father 
will  pay  the  lawful  sum  for  a  commission  in 
the  Guards,  why,  I  think  I  have  interest  to 
get  you  ID  for  that  sum  alone — no  trifling 
faTour*  D  2 


Oodolphin  was  enchanted  at  ihis  proposal, 
and  Jnstantly  wrote  to  hts  father,  urging  it 
Gtronglj  lipon  him,  Saville,  in  a  separate  epis- 
tle,  seconded  the  motion.  *'  You  see,*^  wrote 
tbe  latter, — "  you  see,  my  dear  Sir,  that  your 
son  is  a  wild,  resolute  scapegrace.  You  can  do 
nothing  witli  hiin  by  ecIiooIm  and  coercion  :  put 
him  to  discipline  in  the  King's  service,  and 
condemn  him  to  live  on  his  pay.  It  is  a  cheap 
mode,  after  all,  of  providing  for  a  reprobate : 
and  as  he  will  have  the  good  fortune  to  enter 
the  army  at  so  early  an  oge,  by  the  time  he 
iB  thirty,  he  may  be  a  colonel  on  fuU-pay. 
Setiouftly,  this  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
with  him,  unless  yuu  have  a  living  in  your 
family." 

The  old  gentleman  was  much  discomposed 
by  these  letlers,  and  by  his  son"s  previous 
dopemcnt.  He  could  not,  however,  but  fore- 
see,  that   if  he   resisted   the   buy's  wishes,  he 
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was  likely  to  have  a  troublesome  time  of  it. 
Scrape  after  scrape,  difBculty  fullowinff  tbffi- 
culiy  mjglit  eDsue,  all  costiug  both  anxiely 
■ßd  money.  The  preseot  offer  fiirnished  him 
with  a  fair  excuae  for  ridding  himself,  for  ii 
loDg  time  to  comc,  of  farther  proviaion  fur  bis 
offspring;  and  iiow  growing  daily  more  and 
more  attaclied  to  the  indolent  routiiie  of  soli- 
tary  ecoDomies  in  which  he  moved,  he  was 
gUd  of  an  opportunily  to  deliver  himself  froni 
future  ioterruption,  and  surrender  bis  whulc 
aoul  to  his  favourite  occupation. 

At  length,  aftcr  a  fortnight's  delay  and  me- 
ditation,  he  wrote  shortly  to  Saville  and  his 
sod;  eaying,  after  tnuch  reproach  to  the  latter, 
that  if  the  conunission  could  really  be  pur- 
chased  at  the  sum  specified,  he  was  willing  to 
nake  a  sacrifice,  for  nhich  he  must  pinch  him- 
self, and  conclude  tho  budness.  This  touebed 
the  son,  bat  Saville   laughed  him  out  of  the 
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twinge  of  good  feeling ;  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards,  Percy  Godolphin  was  gazetted  as  a  cor- 
net  in  the  .  Life-Guards. 

The  life  of  a  soldier,  in  peace,  is  indolent 
enough,  Heaven  knows !  Percy  liked  tlie  new 
uniforms  and  the  new  horses — all  of  which 
were  bought  on  credit.  Hc  liked  his  new 
companions ;  he  liked  halb ;  he  liked  tliriing ; 
he  did  not  dislike  Hyde  Park  from  four  o'clock 
tili  six ;  and  he  was  not  very  much  bored  by 
drilla  and  parade.  It  was  much  to  his  cre- 
dit in  the  world  that  he  was  the  protegi  of  a 
man  who  had  so  great  a  character  for  profli- 
gacy  and  gambling  as  Augustus  Saville;  and 
under  such  auspices  he  found  himself  launched 
at  once  into  the  füll  tide  of  "  good  society  !"— 
so  called,  because  all  goodness  is  carefiilly  ba- 
nished  from  its  precincla. 

Young,  romantic,  high-spirited  —  with  the 
classic  features  of  an   Antinous,  and   a   very 
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pretty  knock  of  complimenling  and  wriring 
Tenes — Percy  Godolphin  Boon  became,  while 
yet  more  fit  in  years  for  the  nursery  ihan  thv 
World,  "  tHe  curled  dorling  "  of  ifaat  wide  class 
of  higb-bom  women  who  have  nothiag  to  do 
but  to  hear  love  made  to  them,  and  who,  all 
artifice  themselves,  think  tke  love  sweetest 
which  Springs  from  the  roost  natural  source. 
They  like  boybonid  nhen  it  ib  not  bashful; 
and  from  6fteen  to  twenty,  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  all  of  us  cannot  play  the  Juan. 

But  love  was  not  tbe  worst  danger  tliat 
menaced  the  intoxicated  boy.  Saville,  the 
moBt  seduetive  of  tutors ;  Saville,  wbo  in  bis 
wit,  bis  bott-ton,  his  control  over  the  great 
World,  seemed  as  a  god  to  all  lem  elevated  and 
lesB  agpiriDg— Savillc  was  Godolphin's  conetant 
oompanion ;  and  Saville  was  worse  than  a  pro- 
£igate — ^he  was  a  gambler !  One  would  think 
thal  gaming  was  the  last  vice  ihat  could  fa»ti- 
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nate  the  young :  its  avarice,  ita  grasping,  its 
hideous  selfishuess,  its  cold,  calculating  mean- 
ness,  would,  one  might  imagine,  scare  away 
all  who  have  yet  other  and  softer  duties  to 
worship.  But,  in  fact,  the  fault  of  youth 
is,  that  it  can  rarely  resist.  Gaming,  in  all 
countries,  is  the  vice  of  an  aristocraey.  The 
young  find  it  already  cstablished  in  the  best 
circles;  they  are  enticed  by  the  babit  of 
others,  and  ruined  when  the  babit  becomes 
their  own. 

"  Yoii  look  feverish,  Percy,"  said  Saville,  as 
he  met  bis  pupü  in  the  Park.  '*  I  don't  won- 
der  at  Jt :  you  lost  infemally  last  night." 

*'  More  tban  I  can  pay,"  replied  Percy,  with 
a  quivering  lip. 

"  No !  you  shall  pay  it  to-raorrow,  for  you 
^all  go  ahares  with  me  to-nigbt.  Observe," 
continued  Saville,  Iowen'ng  bis  vnice,  "  I  iiever 
tote.'" 
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"  How !  never?" 

'*  Never,  unless  by  desigo.  I  jilay  at  no 
game  where  chance  only  presides.  Whist  k 
my  favourite  play:  it  is  not  populär:  1  am 
sorry  for  it.  I  take  up  with  other  games,  I 
am  forced  to  da  ii ;  bul  even  at  rouge  el  noir, 
I  carry  about  with  nie  the  rules  of  whist.  I 
calculate — I  remember." 

"  But  hazard?" 

"  I  never  play  at  that!"  said  Saville,  so- 
lemnly.  "  It  is  the  devil's  game;  it  defies 
skilL  Forsake  hazard,  and  let  me  teach  you 
icarte:  it  is  Coming  into  fashion." 

Saville  took  great  pains  with  Gt>dolphin ; 
and  Godolphin,  who  was  by  oatiire  of  a  con- 
templative,  not  hasty  mood,  was  no  superficial 
disciple.  He  became  a  wise,  a  fnrtunate 
ganiester;  and  thus  he  eked  out  betimes  the 
sleader  profits  of  a  subaltern's  pay. 

This  was  the  first  great  moral  deteriornlion 
d5 
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in  Percy's  mind — a  mind  «hich  ougbt  to  have 
tnade  bim  a  very  different  being  from  what  he 
became,  but  which  no  vice,  no  evil  example, 
could  ever  entirely  perrert. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


9AVIX.LE  EXCU8XD  FROM  HAVINO  HUMAV  AFTECTIOyS. 
— GODOLPHIK  SEES  ONE  WHOM  HE  XEVXS  SEES 
AGAIK. — THE    NEW    ACTRE88. 


Sayillb  was  deemed  the  consummate  man 
of  the  World — wise  and  heartless.  How  came 
he  to  take  such  gratuitous  pains  with  the 
boy  Godolphin?  In  the  first  place,  Saville 
had  no  legitimate  children ;  Oodolphin  was  his 
relation :  in  the  second  place,  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  that  hacknied  and  blases  men  of  the 
World  are  fond  of  the  young,  in  whom  they 
recognise  something— a  better  something — ^be- 
longing  to  themselves.     In  Oodolphin's  gentle- 


ness  and  courage,  Savillc  thougbt  he  saw  the 
mirror  of  bis  own  crusted  urbanity  and  schem- 
ing  perseverauce :  in  Godolphin's  fine  imagi- 
nation  and  deep  intellect,  he  beheld  bis  own 
cunning  and  hypocrisy.  The  boy's  popularity 
tlatlered  bim;  the  boy*9  conrersation  amused- 
No  man  is  so  heartless  but  tbat  he  is  capable 
of  strong  likings,  when  they  do  not  put  him 
tnuch  out  of  his  way:  it  was  this  sort  of  lik* 
ing  that  Saville  had  for  Godolphin.  Besides, 
tbere  was  yet  another  reason  for  attacbment, 
which  migbt  at  first  seem  too  delicate  to 
actuatc  the  refined  voluptuary ;  but  examinMl 
closely,  the  delicacy  vanished.  Saville  had 
loved, — at  least,  had  ofi'ered  bis  band  tu 
Godolphin's  mother:  (she  was  supposed  an 
heiress).  He  thougbt  he  had  just  missed 
being  Godolphin's  father:  bis  vanity  niade 
him  IJkc  tu  show  the  boy  wbat  a  much  better 
father  he  would  have  been  than  the  one  that 
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Providence  had  given  bim.  His  resentmeot, 
too,  against  the  accepted  suitor  made  him 
love  to  esercise  a  little  spiteful  revenge 
against  Godolphin^s  father:  he  was  glad  to 
show  that  the  bod  preferred  where  the  motber 
rejected.  All  these  inotives  cumbined  made 
Saville  take,  as  it  were,  to  the  young  Percy; 
and  being  rieh,  and  habitually  profuse,  though 
prudent,  and  a  shrend  speculator  withal,  the 
pecuniary  part  of  his  kindoess  cost  hini  no 
pain.  But  Godolphin,  who  was  not  osteaia- 
lious,  did  not  tmst  himself  largely  to  the 
capricious  fotiDt  of  the  worldUng's  generosity. 
Fortune  smiled  on  her  boyish  votary;  and 
duriog  tbe  ^hort  time  he  was  obliged  to  cul- 
livate  her  favoiirs,  showered  on  him,  at  leaat, 
a  sufficieDcy  for  support,  or  even  for  display. 

Crowded  with  fine  people,  and  blazing  with 
light,  were  the  rooms  of  the  Countess  of  B^— , 
as    fluahed    froin    a    latc    dinner    at     Savüle's, 
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young  Godolphin  made  his  appearance  in  thc 
scenc.  He  was  not  of  tbose  numerous  gentle- 
men,  the  &tock-flowers  of  the  parterre,  who 
stick  themselves  up  against  walls  in  the  pano- 
ply  of  neckclothed  silence.  He  ctinie  not  to 
balls,  from  the  vulgär  molive  of  being  seen 
there  in  the  most  conspicuous  Situation  —  a 
motive  so  apparent  among  the  stiif  exquisites 
of  England.  He  came  to  amuse  himself;  and 
if  he  found  no  one  capable  of  amusing  him,  he 
saw  no  necessity  in  staying.  He  was  always 
■een,  therefore,  Converting,  or  danctng,  or  lis- 
tening  to  music — or  he  was  not  seen  at  all. 
In  exchanging  a  few  words  wjth  a  C^lonel 

D ,   a   noted  roue   and   gamester,   he   ob- 

served,  gazing  on  him  very  intently — and  a» 
Percy  thought,  very  rudely — an  old  gentlenian 
in  a  dress  of  the  last  Century,  Tum  where  he 
would,  Oodolphin  could  nut  rid  himself  of  the 
gazc ;    so  al  length  he  met   it  with   a  look  of 
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equal  scratiny  and  coürage.  The  old  geotle» 
man  slowly  approached.  '^  Percy  GodolpUn, 
I  think  f^  Said  he. 

''  That  is  my  name,  Sir,''  replied  Percy. 
«c  Your'a " 

^^  No  matter  I  Yet  stay  !  you  shall  know 
it.  I  am  Henry  Johnstone ;  old  Harry  Jobn- 
stone.  You  have  heard  of  bim  ?— »your  father^s 
first  Cousin.  Well,  I  griere,  young  sir,  to 
find  that  you  associate  with  that  rascal  Saville. 
— Nay,  never  interrupt  me,  Sir  !— I  grieve  to 
find  that  you,  thus  young,  thus  unguarded, 
are  left  to  be  ruined  in  heart  and  corrupted 
in  nature  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble !  Yet,  I  like  your  countenance ! — I  like 
your  countenance  !—-it  is  opeu,  yet  thought- 
ful ;  frank,  and  yet  it  has  something  of  melan- 
choly.  You  have  not  Charles^»  coloured  hair ; 
but  you  are  much  younger — much.  I  am  glad 
I  have  Seen  you;  I  came  here  on  purpose: 
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Good   n^ht !~ — sod   witbout    waiting   an   an- 
wr,  tbe  oU  nura  disippeared. 

Godolphin,  recoTering  bis  surpHse,  recol- 
bctcd  t^  be  had  ottea  beard  bis  father  speak 
«f  »  ndi  nd  ccceotric  relation  named  Jobn- 
«hae:  Als  «"g"'*^  interrieir  roadt;  a  streng, 
1  on  him.  He  in- 
t  tfae  old  man's  residence; 
r  drove  away  die  fulfil- 
t  «f  ihe  fateatioa,  aod  in  thts  world  (he 


IVivTt  pow  muanglj  ^iding  tbrougfa  the 
«mnj^  Mdik  into  •  smi  beside  a  lady  of  forty- 
«  «)m  aoacdaea  amtsed  berself  iu  making 
fov«  to  tum— Iwcntse  tben  could  be  do  härm 
in  uhrfa  a  men.'  \K>y '.  —and  presently  after- 
«aixt»,  a  IaW  Itvvw^  iMotebody,  saiintering 
»^  H>ki\)  thv  Udy  if  bi^  bad  not  wen  her  at 
tite  |4«y  «n  tbc  pivvkius  nigbt. 

*>  Oh  jrrc!  «V  weal  to  sec  thc  new  aclress- 


J 
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How  pretty  she  is ! — so  unaffected  too ;— how 
well  she  sings!^ 

"  Pretty  well— er !  ^  replied  Lord  George, 
passiDg  his  band  through  bis  bair.  ^*  Very 
nice  girl— -er ! — good  ankles.  Devilish  bot— er, 
is  Dot  it— ei^— er  ?  What  a  bore  tbis  is :  eb  ! 
Ab !  Godolpbin  !  don't  forget  Wattier'»— er  r 
His  Lordsbip  er*d  bimself  off. 

*'  Wbat  actress  is  tbis  ?" 

*'  Oh,  a  yery  good  one  indeed ! — came  out 
in  ^  Tbe  Belle's  Stratagenu'  We  are  going 
to  see  her  to-morrow:  will  you  dine  with  us 
early,  and  be  oUr  cavalier  ?^ 

"  Nothing  will  please  me  more !  Your 
Ladysbip  has  dropped  your  handkerchief.'^ 

^*  Thank  you!""  said  tbe  lady,  bending  tili 
her  bair  touched  Godolpbin's  cheek,  and  gen- 
tly  pressing  tbe  band  that  was  extended  to  her. 
It  was  a  wonder  that  Godolpbin  never  became 
a  coxcomb. 
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He  dined  the  next  day  according  to  appoint- 
ment :  he  went  to  the  play ;  and  at  the  mo- 
meot  bis  eye  fint  tumed  to  the  stage,  an 
uniTereal  bunt  of  appUuse  iodicated  the  entri 
of  the  new  actreu — Fanny  MUlinger ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


GODOLPHIN's    PASSION    rOK   THE    8TAOE. — THE   DIFFE- 
RENCE    IT    EKGENDEAED    IN    HIS    HABITS   OV    LIFE. 


Now  this  event  produced  a  great  influeoce 
over  (jodolphin^s  habits — and  I  suppoee,  there- 
fore,  I  may  add,   over  bis  character.    He  re- 
newed  bis  acquaintance  witb  tbe  lively  actress. 
"  Wbat  a  cbange  l'^  cried  botb. 
"  Tbe  strolling  pbiyer  risen  into  celebrity  !^ 
**  And    tbe  runaway  boy  polisbed  into  fa^ 
sbion!*' 

"  You  are  bandsomer  tban  ever,  Fanny.'' 
"  I  return  tbe  complimenty"'  replied  Fanny, 
witb  a  curtsey. 
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And  DOW  Oodolphin  became  a  constant  at- 
tendant  at  the  theatre.  This  led  him  into  a 
mode  of  life  quile  different  frum  that  wtiich  he 
had  lately  cultivated. 

There  are  in  London  two  sets  of  dissipated 
men :  one  set,  the  butterfliea  of  ballä ;  the 
louDgers  of  tbe  regulär  walks  of  society ; 
dioera-out ;  the  '*  old  familiär  faces,"  seeii 
everywhere,  knuwn  to  every  one:  the  other 
set,  a  more  wild,  irregulär,  careless  racc  of 
men,  who  go  Uttle  into  parties,  and  vote  balls 
a  nuisance;  who  live  in  clubs;  frequenl  the- 
atres;  drive  about  late  o'nights  in  mysterious- 
looking  vehicles,  and  enjoy  a  vast  acquaintance 
among  the  Aspasias  of  pleasure.  These  are 
the  men  who  are  the  critics  of  theatricals  : 
black-neckclothed  and  unilalerally  hatted,  they 
sit  in  their  boxes  and  decide  on  the  ankles  of  a 
dancer  or  the  voice  of  a  singer.  They  have  a 
stnattering  of  literature,  and  use  s  great  deat 
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of  French  in  their  conversation :  tbey  have 
eometfaing  of  romance  in  their  composition, 
and  have  been  known  to  marry  for  love.  Id 
shorl,  there  is  in  their  whole  nature  a  more 
roving,  liberal,  Continental  character  of  dissi- 
pation  thaa  beloags  to  the  cold,  tarne,  dull, 
prim,  hedge-clipped  debaucheries  of  more  na- 
tional exquisitism.  Into  this  set,  out  of  the 
olfaer  set,  feil  ynung  Gudolphin;  and  oh.'  the 
merry  mornings  at  actresses'  houses ;  the  jovial 
suppers  after  the  play;  the  buoyancy,  the 
brilliancy,  the  espril,  with  nhich  the  hours, 
from  midnight  to  cock-crow,  were  offen  pelted 
witb  rose-leai'es  and  drowned  in  Rhenisb. 

By  degrees,  however,  as  Godolphin  warmed 
into  bis  attendance  at  the  playhoiises,  the  fine 
intellectual  sotnething  that  lay  yet  undestroy* 
ed  at  iiis  heart,  stirred  up  emotions  which  he 
feit  bis  more  vulgär  associates  were  unfitted 
to  share. 
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Tbere  is  that  in  theatrical  representation 
wbicfa  perpetually  airakens  whatever  romance 
belong§  to  our  character.  The  magic  lights ; 
the  pomp  of  scene;  the  palace,  the  camp; 
Üie  forest;  the  midni^t  wold;  the  imaged 
moottlight  on  the  water;  the  melody  of  the 
tragic  rhythm;  the  grace  of  the  comic  vit; 
the  Strange  art  that  gives  such  meaning  to 
the  poet^B  lightest  word; — the  fair,  false,  ex- 
citing  life  that  is   detailed  before  üb — crowd- 
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stage ;  he  loved  to  steal  away  from  bis  oom- 
panions,  and,  alone  and  imbeeded,  to  htat  bis 
mind  on  the  unreal  stream  of  existente  that 
mirrored  images  so  beautiful.  And  oh !  while 
yet  we  are  young-— whfle  yet  tbe  dew  lingen 
on  the  green  leaf  of  spring — whfle  all  tbe 
brighter,  the  more  enterprising  part  oi  tbe 
future  is  to  come — whfle  we  know  not  wlietber 
the  tnie  life  may  not  be  visionary  and  exdted 
as  the  false — how  deep  and  rieh  a  tninsport  is 
it  to  see,  to  feel,  to  hear  Shakspeare^s  ooncep- 
tions  made  palpable,  though  all  imperfectly, 
and  only  for  an  hour !  Sweet  Arden !  are  we 
in  thy  forest? — ^thy  "shadowy  grores  and 
unfrequented  glens  ?^  Rosalind,  Jacques,  Or- 
lando, have  you  indeed  a  4)eing  upon  earth  ? 
Ah !  this  is  true  enchantment !  and  when  we 
tum  back  to  life,  we  tum  from  the  cdours 
which  the  Claude  glass  breathes  OTer  a  winter^s 
landscape  to  the  nakedness  of  the  landscape 
itself ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BüT  then,  it  is  Dot  always  a  sustainer  of  the 
stage  deluaon  to  bave  ao  actress  for  a  luis- 
tress:  it  takes  m  too  niuch  behind  the  scenes. 
Godolphin  feit  this  ao  strongly  t)iat  lie  liked 
those  plays  least  in  which  Fanny  performed. 
He  knew  so  well  Ihat  she  was  a  woman,  that 
he  could  not  deceive  himself  into  believing 
her  more-  Luckily,  however,  Fanny  did  not 
attempt  Shakspeare.  She  was  inimitable  in 
vaudeville,  in  farce,  and  in  the  Ughter  comc- 
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dy ;  but  she  had  prudently  abandoned  tragedy 
in  deserting  the  barn.  She  was  a  girl  of  much 
talent  and  quickness,  and  discovered  exactly 
the  paths  in  which  her  vanity  could  walk  with- 
out  being  wounded.  And  there  was  a  simpli- 
city,  a  frankness,  about  her  manner,  that  made 
her  a  most  agreeable  companion. 

The  attachment  between  her  and  Oodolphin 
was  not  very  violent ;  it  was  a  silken  tie,  which 
opportunity  could  knot  and  snap  a  hundred 
times  over  without  doing  much  wrong  to  the 
hearts  it  so  lightly  united.  Over  Oodolphin 
the  attachment  had  no  influence,  while  the 
effects  of  the  attachment  had  an  influence  so 
great. 

One  night,  after  an  absence  from  town  of 
two  er  three  days,  Oodolphin  returned  home 
from  the  theatre,  and  found  among  the  letters 
waiting  his  arrival  one  from  his  father.  It  was 
edged  with  black ;  the   seal,    too,   was   black. 

VOL.  1.  B 
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Godolphin's   heart  misgave   him :    tremblingly 
he  opencd  it,  and  read  as  follows — 

"  Dear  Percy  : 
"  I  have  news  for  you,  which  I  do  not  know 
whether  1  should  call  good  ot  bad.  On  ihe 
one  hand,  your  cousin,  that  old  oddity,  Harry 
Johnstone,  is  dead,  and  has  left  you,  out  of  his 
immenBe  fortune,  the  poor  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand  pounds.  But  mark  !  on  cimdition  that 
you  leave  the  Ouards,  and  etther  reside  with 
me,  or  at  least  leave  London  tili  your  majority 
is  attained.  If  you  rcfuse  Ihesc  condilions, 
you  loBe  the  legacy.  It  is  rather  stränge  that 
this  curious  character  should  take  such  psins 
with  your  tnorals,  and  yet  not  leave  me  a  single 
Shilling.  But  justice  is  out  of  fashion  now- 
a-days;  your  uhuwy  virtues  only  are  the  rage. 
I  heg,  if  you  choose  to  come  down  here,  that 
you  will  gct  me  twelve  yards  of  house-flannel ; 
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e  a  pattem  of  the  quality.  Snugg,  in 
Oiford-street,  near  Tottcnliam-court-road,  is 
my  man.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome  thing  in 
old  Johnstone :  but  ho  odd  to  oniit  me.  How 
did  you  get  acquainted  with  bim?  The  twen- 
ly  tbousand  pounds  will,  however,  do  niuch 
fijT  the  poor  property.  Pray  take  care  of  it, 
Percy,  pray  do. 

"  I  have  bad  a  toucb  of  tbe  gout,  for  the 
6r8t  time.      I   have  been   too  luxnrious ;    by 
proper  abetinence,  I  trust  to  bring  it  down. 
Compliments  to  that  smooth  rogue  SaviUe. 
*'  Your  afTectionate, 

"  A.  G." 
"  P.  S.— Discharged  Old  Sally  for  flirting 
with  the  butcher's  boy  ;  flirtations  of  that  sort 
make  meat  weigh  much  heavler.  Bess  is  my 
oaly  &he-he)pmate  now,  besides  tbe  uld  crea- 
lure  wh )  shows  the  ruins :  so  much  the  better. 
What  an  eccentric  crealure  that  Juhnstonc 
was !  I  hate  eccentric  people," 
E  2 


Tbe  ktter  SA  fromi  Vercfs  haods.  And 
tliis,  tbcn,  was  tbe  issoe  oi  bis  aingle  inter- 
view-  vith  tbe  poor  old  ühui!  It  wu  frmts 
Kke  thesr,  wajnrd  and  Strange,  (erents  «rbich 
dwqDeml  hii  «hole  life,)  that.  secretl}-  to  him- 
aeif,  tinged  Godcdphin's  cbsracter  with  super- 
StitioD.  He  afterwards  dealt  com  amore  «ith 
fatal]  de«  and  bfluencn. 

Ton  tnay  be  sure  that  be  did  not  f]eep 
mach  that  night.  £arl;  tbe  next  mormog 
be  sought  Savillr,  and  imparted  to  bim  tbe 
iDteUigence  be  had  receiTcd. 

"  Drall  eoougb  !"  said  Saville,  languidly, 
and  more  than  a  liltle  dbpleased  at  this  gme- 
rosity  to  Godolpbin  from  anotber ;  for,  Uke 
all  small-hearted  persons,  he  was  jealous ; 
*'  droU  enaugb !  Hein  '.  and  jou  never  knew 
bim  bul  once,  and  then  be  abuscd  me.  I 
wondn-  at  tbat;  I  was  ver;  obliging  to  bis 
vulgär  son." 
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"  What,  he  had  a  son,  thra  1" 

"  Some  two-legged  crealure  of  that  sort, 
raw  and  booy,  drupped  inlo  London,  like  a 
ptarmigaD,  wild,  and  scared  oul  of  his  «-iu. 
Old  Johnstone  was  in  the  couniry,  taking  care 
of  hJB  wife,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbB 
ever  tdncc  she  had  been  married : — cauglil  a 
violent — husband — the  ürst  day  of  wedlock. 
The  boy,  Eole  son  and  heir,  came  up  to  Town 
at  the  age  of  discretion;  got  introduced  to  ine  ; 
I  patronized  him ;  brought  him  into  a  decent 
d^ree  of  fashion  ;  played  a  few  games  at  cards 
with  him ;  won  mmc  money ;  would  not  win 
any  more;  advised  him  to  leave  off;  too  young 
to  play ;  neglected  my  advice ;  went  on,  and — 
damn  the  fellow !  if  he  did  not  cut  his  throat 
one  momiog ;  and  the  father,  to  my  astoniah- 
meol,  laid  the  blame  upon  uieT' 

Godolphin  stood  appalled  in  speechless  dis- 
gust.     He  never  loveä  Savllle  frotn  that  hour. 
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*'  In  fact,''  resutned  Saville  careleaaly,  '*he 
had  lost  very  considerably.  His  father  was 
a  Stern,  hard  mao,  and  the  poor  buy  was 
frighlened  at  the  thought  of  his  displeasure. 
I  auppose  Monsieur  Papa  imagines  me  a  sort 
of  moral  ogre,  eating  up  alt  the  little  youths 
that  fall  in  my  way !  since  he  leaves  you 
twenly  thousand  pounds,  on  conditioD  that 
you  take  care  of  yourself,  and  shun  the  castle 
I  Üve  in.  Well,  well !  'tis  all  very  flattering ! 
And  where  will  you  go  ?     To  Spain  ?" 

This  Story  affected  Percy  sensibly.  He  re- 
gretted  deeply  that  he  had  not  sought  out  the 
bereaved  father,  and  been  of  some  comfort  to 
his  later  hours.  He  appreciated  all  (hat  warmth 
of  sympathy,  that  delicacy  of  heart,  wbicfa  had 
msde  the  old  man  compassionate  his  young 
relation's  unfriended  lot,  and  couple  his  gift 
«ith  a  condition,  likely,  perhaps,  to  moderate 
Percy's  desires  to  the  independence  thus  bc- 
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stowed,  and  certain  to  remore  bü  more  teoder 
years  frran  a  scene  of  the  most  constont  con- 
tagioD.  Thus  melaocholy  and  thougktful, 
Godolphin  repaired  to  the  house  of  tlie  now 
famous,  the  now  admired  Miss  Millinger. 

Fanny  received  the  good  news  of  hU  fortune 
vitb  a  smile,  and  the  bad  news  of  hi»  de- 
parture  from  England  «ith  a  tear.  There 
are  Eome  attachments,  of  which  ve  ao  eaaily 
sound  the  depth,  that  the  one  nerer  thioks  of 
exacting  from  the  other  the  sacrifieea  that  seeui 
nevitable  to  more  earnest  ties.  Fanny  never 
dreamed  of  Leaving  her  tbeatrical  career,  and 
accompanying  Oodolphin ;  Godolphin  never 
tlreamed  of  demanding  it.  These  are  very 
pleasant  Haisons,  my  good  reader  ;^thesc  are 
the  cunnesions  of  the  great  world :  leam  the 
great  world  as  you  look  at  them  '. 

All  was  soon  settled.  Godolphin  was  easily 
disembarrassed  of  his  commiHsioii.  Six  hundred 
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a-year  from  hia  fortune  was  allowed  htm  during 
bis  minority.  On  this  he  might  well  play  a  de- 
corouspart,  notiadeed  aa  tbeEnglish  Sdgneur, 
but  as  the  Citizen  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
little  more  tfaao  sixteen,  but  with  a  character 
which  premature  indepeodence  had  halfform- 
ed,  and  also  half  enervated,  the  young  Go- 
dolpbin  Baw  the  shores  of  England  recede  be- 
fore  bim,  and  feit  himself  alone  in  the  universe 
— r-tbe  lord  <rf  bis  own  fate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TBTE   EDUCATION    OT   COKiTAVCC's   MIKD. 

Mbayiwhilb,  Constance  Vernon  grew  up 
in  womanhood  and  beautj.  All  around  her 
contributed  to  feed  that  stern  remembrance 
which  her  father  s  dying  words  had  bequeath- 
ed.  Naturally  proud,  quick,  susceptible,  she 
feit  slights,  often  merely  incidental,  with  a  deep 
and  brooding  resentment.  The  forlom  and 
dependent  girl  could  not,  indeed,  fail  to  meet 
with  many  bitter  proofs  that  her  Situation  wa» 
not  forgotten  by  a  world,  in  which  prosperity 
and  Station  are  the  cardinal  virtues.  Many 
a  loud  whisper,  many  an  intentional  ^^  aside,^** 
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reached  hex  h&ughty  ear,  and  coloured  her 
pale  check.  Such  accidents  increased  her 
early-formed  asperily  of  thought ;  chilleil 
ihe  gushing  flood  of  her  young  affections ; 
and  sharpened,  with  a  relentless  edge,  her 
bitter  and  caustic  hatred  to  an  aristocracy  she 
deemed  at  once  insolent  and  worthlesä.  To 
a  taste  intuitively  fine  and  noble,  the  essential 
vulgarities ; — the  fierceness  to-day  ;  the  cring- 
ing  to-morrow ;  the  veneration  for  power ; 
the  indißerencc  to  virtue,  which  characterised 
the  framers  and  rulers  of  "  society," — could 
Dot  but  bring  contempt  as  well  as  anger :  and 
atnidet  the  brilliant  circlcs,  to  which  so  many 
aspirers  iooked  up  with  hopeicss  anibition. 
Constance  moved  only  to  ridicule,  to  loathe, 
to  dcspisp. 

So  strong,  so  constantly  nourished,  wae  this 
•entiment  of  contempt,  that  it  lasted  with 
equal    bitterness    when   Constance    afterwards 
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becatne  the  queeo  and  preaider  over  that  greai 
World  in  which  she  now  slione,  to  dazzle,  but 
not  to  rule.  What  at  first  tnight  have  geemed 
an  exaggeratt;d  aod  insane  prayer  on  the  part 
of  her  fatber,  grew,  as  her  experience  ripen- 
ed,  a  natural  and  laudable  comniand.  She 
resolved  to  humble  the  crested  arrogance 
around  her,  as  much  from  her  own  deüre, 
as  from  the  wish  to  obey  and  revenge  her 
father.  From  thia  contempt  for  rank  rose 
naturally  the  ambition  of  rank.  The  young 
beauty  regolved  to  banish  love  from  her  heart ; 
to  devote  herseif  to  one  oim  and  object;  to 
win  title  and  Station,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  give  power  aad  pcrmauence  to  her  disdain 
of  those  qualities  in  others ;  and  in  the  secrecy 
of  night  she  repeated  the  vow  which  had  con- 
soled  her  father's  dcath-bed,  and  solemnly 
resoived  to  crush  love  within  her  heart,  and 
marry  solely  for  Station  and  for  power. 
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As  the  daughter  of  so  celcbr&ted  a  politician, 
it  was  natural  that  Constance  should  take  ia- 
terest  in  politics.  She  lent  to  every  discussion 
of  State  CTents  an  eager  and  thirsty  ear.  She 
embraced  with  tnasculine  ardour  such  senti> 
meots  aa  were  then  considered  the  extreme  of 
liberality ;  and  she  looked  on  that  career  which 
Society  limits  to  man,  as  the  noblest,  the  lof- 
tiest  in  the  world.  She  secretly  cursed  her 
lot  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  prevented  ^m 
personally  carryinj;  into  eöect  the  eentiments 
she  pOHsinnalely  espoused.  Meanwhile,  she 
did  not  neglect,  or  sufier  to  rust,  the  bright 
wespoD  of  a  wit  which  cmbodied,  at  times, 
oll  the  biting  cnergies  of  her  contempt.  To 
iDSolence  slie  retorted  sarcasm ;  and,  early  abte 
to  sec  that  society,  like  virtue,  must  be  tram- 
pted  upon  in  order  to  yield  forth  its  incense, 
she  rose  into  respcct  by  the  hauteur  of 
her    Ol  an  n  er,     the  bluntness    of    her    satire. 
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the  independence  of  her  miud,  far  more  tban 
by  her  various  accompUsbineDts  and  her  un- 
nyalled  beauty. 

Of  Lady  Erpingbam  she  had  nothing  to 
oomplain ;  kind,  easy,  imouciantty  and  cbarac- 
terless,  her  protectress  sometimes  wounded  her 
by  carelessness,  but  never  through  design ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Countess  at  once  loved  and 
admired  her,  and  was  as  anxious  that  her  pro- 
tege  sbould  form  a  brilliant  alliance  as  if  she 
bad  been  her  own  daughter.  Constance,  there- 
fore,  loved  Lady  Erpingbam  with  sincere  and 
eamest  warmth,  and  endeavoured  to  forget  all 
the  common-places  and  littlenesses  of  character 
whjch  made  up  the  mind  of  her  protectress, 
and  which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  pre- 
cisely  of  that  nature  to  which  one,  like  Con. 
stance,  would  have  been  the  least  indulgent. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


eOHTEBBATIOH    BETWEEH   LADT   1 

I     or     OODOLPHlf' 


Lady  Ehpingham  was  a  widow  ;  herjoiu- 
ture — for  slie  had  beeil  an  heiress  and  a  duke's 
daugliler — waslarge;  aud  tbe  noble&t  niausion 
of  all  the  various  seats  possessctl  by  llie  wealthy 
and  powerful  house  of  Erpingham  liad  been 
allotled  by  her  late  lord  for  her  widowed  re- 
ridence.  Thither  she  went  punctually  on  the 
first  of  every  August,  and  quitted  it  punctually 
on  ihe  eighth  of  every  Jauuary. 

It  was  some  years  after  tlie  date  uf  Godol- 
phin's  departure  from  England,  and  the  sum- 
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mer  foUowing  (be  spring  in  which  Conatance 
had  been  "  brought  out ;" — and  after  ■  dibut  of 
such  splendour  that,  at  this  day  (many  yeara 
subsequent  lo  that  period),  the  Sensation  she 
created  is  not  only  a  matter  of  remembraoee 
but  of  conversation,  Conslance— despite  the 
triumph  of  her  vanity — was  not  displeosed  to 
seek  some  refuge,  even  from  admiration,  among 
the  shades  of  Wendover  Castle. 

'*  When,"  Said  she  one  morning,  as  she  wax 
Walking  nith  Lady  Krpingham  upon  a  terracc 
beneatb  the  nindows  of  the  castle,  which  over- 
tooked  the  country  for  miles, — *'  nhen  will  you 
go  with  me,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  to  see 
tfaose  ruins,  of  which  I  have  heard  so  mtich 
and  so  oflen,  and  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  persiiade  you  to  visit  ?  Look  !  the  day 
is  so  clear  that  we  can  see  their  outhne  now — 
ihere,  lo  the  righl  of  that  church ! — they  can- 
nol  he  so  very  far  from  Wendover." 
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*'  Godolphin  Priory  ia  about  twelve  miles 
off,"  Said  Lady  Erpinghani;  "but  it  raay  seem 
nearer,  for  it  ia  situated  on  the  highest  spol 
of  the  county.  Poor  Godolphin  !  he  is  Utely 
dead  !"  Lady  Erpingham  sighed. 

"  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  him  bcfore." 

"  There  might  be  a  reason  for  my  silence, 
Constance.  He  was  the  person,  of  all  whoin  I 
ever  saw,  who  appeared  to  me,  when  I  vas  yoiir 
age,  the  most  fascinahng.  Xot,  Constance, 
that  I  was  in  love  with  him,  or  that  he  gave 
me  any  reason  to  become  so  through  gratitiidc 
for  any  afTection  on  his  part.  It  was  a  girr» 
taocy,  idle  and  short-Uved — nothing  niore  !" 

"  And  the  young  Godolphin — the  boy  who, 
at  so  early  an  age,  has  made  himself  known 
for  his  eccentric  life  abroad  P " 

"  Is  his  son — the  present  owner  of  those 
ruins,  and,  I  fear,  of  little  more,  unless  it  be 
tbe  remains  of  a  legacy  reccived  from  a  rela- 
tion." 
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Was  the  father  extravagant,  tben  P^ 
^*  Not  he !  But  Alis  father  had  exceeded  a 
patrimony  greatly  involved,  and  greatly  re- 
duced  from  its  andent  importance.  All  the 
lands  we  see  yonder-^those  villages,  those 
woods— once  belonged  to  the  Oodolphins. 
They  were  the  most  andent  and  the  most 
powerful  family  in  this  part  of  England; 
but  the  estates  dwindled  away  with  each  suo 
cessive  generation,  and  when  Arthur  Godol- 
phin — my  Oodolphin — succeeded  to  the  pro- 
perty,  nothing  was  left  for  him  but  the  choice 
of  three  evils — a  profession,  obscurity,  or  a 
wealthy  marriage.  My  father,  who  had  long 
destined  me  for  Lord  Erpingham,  insinuated 
that  it  was  in  me  that  Mr.  Godolphin  wished 
to  find  the  resource  I  have  last  mentioned,  and 
that  in  such  resource  was  my  only  attraction 
in  his  eyes.  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
he  proposed  to  the  Duke ;  but  he  was  silent  to 
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me,  from  wfaom,  girl  aa  I  nas,  he  niight  have 
been  less  certain  of  refusaJ." 

"  What  did  he  at  last  ?"" 

"  Married  a  Udy  who  was  supposed  to  be  an 
beiress;  but  he  had  scarcely  enjoyed  her  fur- 
tune  a  year  before  \l  became  the  subject  of  a 
lawsuit.  He  lost  the  cause  and  Ihe  dowry ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  expenses  of  litiga^ 
tion,  and  the  suma  he  was  obUged  to  refund 
reduced  him  to  what,  for  a  man  of  his  rank, 
might  be  considered  absolute  poverty.  He 
was  thoroughly  chagrined  and  soured  by  tbis 
event ;  retired  to  those  ruins,  or  rather  to  the 
stnall  cot  tage  that  adjoins  them,  and  there 
lived  to  the  day  of  bis  dealb,  shunning  So- 
ciety, and  curtainly  not  exceeding  bis  income." 
"  1  understaod  you :  he  became  parsimo- 
nious." 

"  To  the  excess  which  his  neighbours  called 
miBerly." 
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'*  And  hia  wifc  ?" 

'*  Poor  woman  !  she  was  a  mere  &ue  lady, 
aad  died,  I  belle ve,  of  the  same  vexation  which 
nipped,  Dot  the  life,  but  the  beart  of  her  hus- 
band." 

"  Had  üiey  only  one  son  ?" 

"  Only  the  present  owner;  Percy,  I  thiok  — 
ye»,  Percy  j  it  waa  bis  niother''s  sumame— 
Percy  Godolphin." 

"  And  how  csme  this  poor  boy  to  be  thrown 
so  early  oo  the  world?  Did  he  (juarrel  wilh 
Mr.  Godolphin  ?" 

*'  I  believe  not :  but  when  Percy  was  about 
fifteen,  he  left  the  obscure  scbool  at  wbich  he 
was  educated,  and  resided  for  eonie  little  time 
with  a  relation,  Augustus  Saville.  He  stayed 
with  bim  in  London  for  about  a  year,  and 
wen!  everywhere  with  hini,  though  so  mere  a 
boy.  His  manners  were,  I  well  remember, 
assured    and    formcd.      A   relation   left    hiin 
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some  moderate  legacy,  and  afterwards  lie 
went  abroad  alone." 

"  But  the  ruins!  The  Ute  Mr.  Godolphhi, 
not with Standing  his  reserve,  did  not  object  to 
indulging  the  curiosity  of  liis  neighbours  ?" 

"  No  l  he  was  proud  of  the  mterest  the  ruins 
of  his  hereditary  niansion  ho  generally  excited  ; 
proud  of  their  celebrity  in  print-shops  and  in 
tours;  but  he  himself  was  never  seen.  The 
oottage  in  which  he  lived,  though  it  adjoins 
the  ruins,  was,  of  course,  sacred  from  intru- 
rion,  and  is  so  walled-in  that  that  great  delight 
of  Engliah  visitors  at  show-places — peeping-in 
at  Windows — was  utlerly  forbidden.  However 
ÜiRt  be,  during  Mr.  Godolphin's  life,  I  never 
had  courage  to  visit  wimt,  to  me,  would  have 
been  a  melancholy  scene:  now,  the  paio  would 
be  somewhal  tess;  and  slnce  you  wish  it,  sup- 
pose  we  drive  over  and  visit  the  ruins  to-mur- 
row.  It  is  the  regulär  day  for  sceing  them,  by 
the  by." 
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Not,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  if  it  give  you 
the  least '^ 

**  My  sweet  girl,"  interrupted  Lady  Erping- 
harn,  when  a  servant  approacbed  to  announce 
vidtors  at  the  Castle. 

*^  Will  you  go  into  the  saloon,  Constance  ?^ 
Said  the  eider  Lady,  as,  thinking  still  of  love 
and  Arthur  Oodolphin,  she  took  her  way  to 
her  dresaing-room  to  renovate  her  rouge. 

It  would  bave  been  a  pretty  amusement  to 

one  of  the  lesser  devils,  if,  during  the  early 

romance    of  Lady    Erpingham's    feelings    to- 

wards  Arthur  Godolphin,  he  had  foretold  her 

the   hour   when   she   would   teil   how  Arthur 

Oodolphin  died  a  mlser — just  five  minutes  be- 

fore   she  repaired  to  the  toilette  to  decorate 

the  cheek  of  age  for  the  heedless   eyes  of  a 

common  acquaintance. — ^Tis  the  worWs  way ! 

For    my   part,     I    would    undertake   to   find 

a  better   world  in  that  rookery  opposite  my 
Windows. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  BüT,"  asked  Constance,  as,  the  next  day. 
Lady  Erpingham  and  hereelf  were  performing 
the  appointed  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins  of  Go- 
dolphin  Priory ;  "  if  the  late  Mr.  Godulphin, 
HB  be  grew  in  years,  acquired  a  tum  of  mind 
80  penurious,  was  he  uot  enabled  to  leave  his 
Kon  some  addition  to  the  pied  de  terre  we  are 
about  to  visit  ?" 

"  He  must  certainly  have  left  some  ready 
money,"  an»twered  Lady  Erpingham.  "  But 
is  it,  after   all,   likely  that   so   young  a  man 
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as  Percy  Godolphin  could  have  ÜTcd  in  the 
maaner  he  has  dotie  without  incurriDg  debts? 
It  is  most  probable  tbat  he  had  some  rccourse 
to  those  persons  so  willing  to  encouragc  the 
young  and  ertravagant,  and  ihat  rcpa^Tiienl 
to  tbem  will  morc  than  swallow  up  any  »avings 
bis  father  might  have  amassed." 

"  True  enough  !"  said  Constance ;  and  tlie 
oonvcrsation  glided  into  remarks  on  avaricious 
flatberG  and  prodigal  sons.  Constance  was 
wilty  on  the  subject,  and  Lady  Erpingham 
Isughed  herseif  into  excellent  humour. 

It  was  considerably  past  noon  wben  thej 
anived  at  the  ruins.  The  carriage  stopped 
before  a  sroall  inn,  at  the  entrance  of  a  dis- 
manlled  park  ;  and,  taking  sdvantage  of  the 
beauty  of  ihe  day,  Lady  Erpingham  and  her 
jrrotegl  walked  slowly  toward  ibe  remains  of 
Ihe  Priory. 

The   scene,   as   Ihey  approached,   was   wild 
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and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  A  wide  and 
glassy  lake  lay  stretched  beneath  them :  on 
the  oppoMte  side  stood  the  nnns.  The  large 
oriel  window ;  the  Gothic  arch ;  the  bruken, 
yet  titill  majestic  column,  all  finbrowned  and 
mossed  with  age,  wcre  still  Rparcd,  and  now 
mirrored  thi-mselves  in  tlie  wavelees  and  sileiit 
tide,  Fragments  of  stone  lay  aroiind.  for 
some  considerable  distance,  and  the  whole  was 
backed  by  hills.  covered  with  glnttmy  and 
thick  woods  of  larch  and  ßr.  To  the  left, 
they  saw  ihe  stream  which  fed  the  lake,  steal- 
ing  away  through  grassy  banks,  overgrown 
with  the  willow  nnd  pollard  oak ;  and  there, 
— from  one  or  two  cotlages,  only  caught  in 
gUmpse» — thin  wreaths  of  smoke  rose  in  spires 
against  the  dear  sky.  To  (he  right,  the 
ground  was  bruken  into  a  thousand  glens  and 
hollows:  the  deer-loved  fem,  the  golden  broom 
were  scatlered  about  profusely  ;  and  here  and 
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Ihere  were  dense  groves  of  pollards;  or,  at 
Tt^rv  rare  interrala,  some  single  tree  decaying, 
(for  all  round  bore  the  seal  of  vassalage  to 
time,)  but  mighty,  and  greenly  venerable  in 
its  decay. 

As  they  passed  over  a  bridge  that,  on  eithcr 
»de  of  the  stream,  emerged,  as  it  were,  from 
s  thick  eopse,  they  caught  a  view  of  the  small 
abode  that  adjoiDed  the  ruins.  It  seemed 
covered  enlirely  with  ivy ;  and,  so  far  from 
dJDiinishing,  tended  rather  to  increase,  the  ro- 
mantic  and  Jmposing  elTect  of  the  cmmbling 
pile  from  which  it  grew. 

They  opened  a  Utile  gate  at  the  other  es- 
fremity  of  the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  niinutes 
more,  they  etood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pri- 
ory, 

It  was  an  oak  door,  studded  with  naila, 
The  jessamine  grew  upon  either  side;  and, 
to   descend  to  a   coninion-place  matter,   they 
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had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  bell  among 
the  Uaves  in  wbjch  it  was  embedded.  When 
thoy  had  found  and  touched  it,  its  clear  and 
lively  sound  rang  out  in  that  still  and  lovely, 
though  desolate  »pot,  witb  an  eflect  Btartllng 
and  impressive  from  its  conlrast.  There  is 
soDiething  very  fairy-like  in  the  cheerful  voice 
of  a  bell  aounding  among  the  wilder  »:ene£ 
of  nature,  particularly  where  time  advances 
bis  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  landscape ; 
for  the  cheerfulness  is  a  litlle  ghustly,  and 
migbt  serve  well  enougb  for  a  tocsin  to  the 
elvish  hordes  whom  cur  footsteps  may  be 
supposed  to  disturb. 

Ad  old  woraan,  in  the  neat  peasunt  dress 
of  our  country,  when,  taking  a  little  from 
the  fashion  of  the  last  Century,  (the  cap  and 
the  kerchit'f,)  it  assumes  the  semblance  of  no 
ungraceful  costume,  —  replied  to  thctr  Bum- 
inons.     She   was   tbe   solitary  cicerone  of  the 


place.  She  bad  lived  there,  a  lune  and  child- 
less  widow,  Tor  thirty  years ;  and,  of  all  the 
persoas  I  have  ever  seen,  would  funiish  forth 
ihe  best  beroine  lo  one  of  those  divine  pictures 
af  bomely  (yet  how  intellectual !)  life  whicb 
Wordsworth  has  üignific^  with  the  patriarchal 
tenderness  of  bis  genius. 

Tbey  wound  a  narrow  passage,  and  came 
to  the  ruins  of  the  great  hall.  ItB  Gotbic 
arches  still  sprang  lightly  iipward  oa  eitber 
ade  ;  and,  opening  a  largc  stone  box  that  Btood 
iD  a  recess,  the  old  woman  sliowed  them  the 
glovee,  and  the  beimct,  and  the  tattered  but- 
nen,  which  had  belonged  to  ihat  Godolphin 
who  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Sidney  when 
he,  whose  üfe — as  the  noblest  of  ßritiah  lyrists 
halb  soroewhere  said — was  "  poetry  put  Jnto 
actioD,"^*  received  bis  deatb-woiutd  in  the  field 
of  Zutphen. 

•  CunpbeU. 
F  2 
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From  thcnce  they  OECendcd,  by  ihe  dilapi- 
daled  and  crumbling  staircose,  to  a  small  room, 
ia  which  the  visitors  were  olways  expected  to 
rest  thetnselves,  and  enjoy  the  sceiie  in  the 
gardeo  below.  A  large  chasm  yawned  where 
the  casement  once  was;  and  round  this  aper- 
ture  the  ivy  wreathed  it&elf  in  fantastic  lux- 
uriance.  A  sort  of  ladder,  suspended  from 
this  chaBm  to  the  ground,  aüurded  a  conve- 
nience  for  those  who  were  teinpted  to  a  short 
excursion  by  the  view  without. 

And  the  view  was  lempting!  A  smooth 
green  lawn,  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  Howers, 
was  ornamcntcd  in  the  ccntre  by  a  fuuntain. 
The  waters  were,  it  is  true,  dried  up;  but 
the  basin,  and  the  "  Triton  with  bis  wreathed 
Bhell,"  still  remained.  A  little  to  the  right 
was  an  old  inonkish  sun-dial ;  and  through  the 
green  vista  you  caught  the  glimpso  of  one  of 
those  grey  grotesque  statues  with   which  the 
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taste   of  Elizabelh's   day   shamed    thc   classic   i 
chisel. 

There  was  something  quiet  and  venerable 
about  the  wliole  place ;  and  wheti  the  old  wo- 
man  said  lo  Constance,  "  Would  not  you  like, 
my  lady,  to  walk  down  and  look  at  the  sun- 
dia]  and  the  fountain?"  Constance  feit  she 
required  nothing  more  to  yield  to  her  incli- 
nation.  Lady  Erpingham,  less  adveoturous,  ' 
remüned  in  the  ruioed  chamber;  and  the  oU  | 
woman,  naturally  enough,  honoured  the  eider 
lady  with  her  Company, 

Constance,  thcrefore,  descended  the  nide 
Steps  alone.  As  shc  paused  by  the  fountain, 
an  indescribable  and  dclicious  feeling  of  repose 
Btole  over  a  mind  thal  seldotn  experienced  any 
sentiment  so  natural  or  so  soft.  The  hour,  the 
siillness,  the  scene,  all  conspired  to  luU  the 
heart  into  that  dreamtng  and  half-unconscious 
reverie  in  which  pocts  would  suppose  the  her- 
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mila  of  eider  times  to  have  wasted  a  life,  in- 
dolent, and  yet  scarcely,  after  all,  unwise. 
"  Methinks,"  she  inly  soliloquised,  "  while  I 
look  around,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  give  up  my 
objectB  of  Ufe ;  renounce  my  hopes ;  forget  to 
be  artifidal  and  ambitioiis ;  live  in  thcse  ruina. 
and,"  (whispercd  thc  spirit  within)  "loved  and 
loving,  fulfil  the  ordinary  doom  of  woman." 

Indulging  a  mood,  the  proud  and  restless 
Constaiice,  who  despiaed  love  as  the  poorest  of 
human  weaknesses,  though  easily  suaceptible 
to  all  other  species  of  romance.  had  scarccly 
ever  even  known  before,  she  wandered  away 
from  the  lawn  into  one  of  the  alleys  cut  amidst 
the  grove  around.  C'aught  by  the  murmur  of 
«n  unscen  brouk,  she  tracked  it  ihruugh  the 
trees,  as  its  sound  grew  louder  and  louder  on 
her  ear,  tili  at  length  it  stole  upon  her  sight. 
The  sun,  only  winning  through  thc  trees  at 
intervala,    played    capriciously    upon    its    cold 
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her,  as  the  sam«  eflect  has  done  lo  a  thou§aiid 
poets,  ample  matter  for  a  simile  or  a  moral. 

She   approached  the  brook,   and   canie   xia^ 
awares  upon  the  6gure  of  a  young  man,  leaa^ 
ing  agaiost  a  stunted  tree  that  overhung  tha 
waters,  and  occupied  with  the  idie  amuEcment 
of  dropping  pebbics  in  the  stream.     She  saw 
only  bis  profile;    but   that  view  is,    in  a    f 
counteoance,  almost  always  the  most  strikiDg  J 
and  impresaive,    aud    it  was  eminenlly   so 
the   face  before  her.     The  Btraiiger,  who  wa»   , 
scarcely  removed   from   boybood,  was  dressed 
ID   deep   mourniDg.      He   wenied    elight,  and 
aniall  of  stalure.     A  travelÜng  cap  of  aables 
contrasied,  not  bid,  ligbt  auburn  hair  of  un-  I 
gular  richness  and  beauty.     His  features  wer«  ] 
of  that  pure  (md  severe  Greek   of  which  tl» 
only  fault  is,  that,  in  the  very  perfection  of  the 
chiselling  of  the  features,   there  seems   some- 
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thing  hard  and  etern.  The  complexion  was 
pale,  even  to  wanness;  and  the  whole  cast  and 
conlour  of  the  head  were  füll  of  intellect,  and 
betokening  that  abHorption  of  mind  which  can- 
not  be  marked  in  any  one  without  exciting  a 
certain  vague  curiosjty  and  inlerest. 

So  dark  and  wondrous  are  the  workings  of 
OUT  nature,  that  there  are  scarcely  any  of  us, 
however  light  and  unthinking,  who  would  not 
be  arrestfd  by  the  countenance  of  one  in  deep 
reflection — who  would  not  pause,  and  long  to 
pierce  into  the  mysteries  tliat  were  agitating 
that  World,  most  illimicahle  by  nature,  but 
üften  most  narrowed  by  custom — the  world 
wilhin. 

And  this  interest,  powerful  as  it  is,  spelled 
and  arrested  Conslance  at  once.  She  remained 
for  a  minute  gazing  on  the  countenance  of  the 
young  stranger,  and  then  she — (he  most  self- 
possessed   and    stately    of  human   creatures — 
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blushing  deeply,  and  confused  though  unseen, 
tumed  lightly  away,  and  stopped  not  on  her 
road  tili  she  regained  the  old  Chamber  and 
Lady  Erpingham. 

The  old  woman  was  descanting  upon  the 
merits  of  the  late  lord  of  Godolphin  Priory : — 
*'  For  though  they  called  him  close,  and  so 
forth,  my  lady,  yet  he  was  generous  to 
others ;  it  was  only  himself  he  pinched.  But, 
to  be  sure,  the  present  squire  won*t  take  after 
him  there."" 

"  Has  Mr.  Percy  Godolphin  been  here  late- 
ly  ?**  asked  Lady  Erpingham. 

**  He  is  at  the  cottage  now,  my  lady," 
replied  the  old  woman.  "  He  came  two  days 
ago. 

"  Is  he  like  his  father  ?** 

"  Oh  !  not  near  so  fine-looking  a  gentleman  ! 
much  smaller,  and  quite  pale-like.  He  seems 
dckly :   them  foreign  parts  do  nobody  no  good. 

p5 
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He  was  »9  fine  a  lad  at  fifteen  years  old  as  ever 
I  seed  ;  but  now  he  ib  not  like  the  same  tliing," 
So  then,  it  was  evidently  Percj  Godolphin 
whom  Constance  had  seen  by  the  brook — the 
onner  of  a  home  without  cofTere  and  estates 
witbout  a  rent-roU — the  Percy  Godolphin  of 
whom,  before  he  had  yet  attajned  the  age  when 
others  have  left  the  collcge,  or  evcn  the  üchool, 
every  one  had  learned  to  speak — some  favour- 
ably,  all  with  eagerness.  Constance  feit  a  vague 
interest  respecting  him  spring  up  in  her  mind  : 
ahe  checked  it,  for  it  nas  a  sin  in  her  eyes  tu 
think  wilh  interest  on  a  man  neiihor  rieh  nor 
powerful ;  and  as  she  quittcd  the  ruins  with 
Lady  Erpingham,  she  communicated  to  the 
latter  her  adventure.  She  was,  however,  dift- 
ingenuoug ;  for  though  Godulpbin's  beauty 
WM  exaclly  of  that  cast  which  Oonstance 
moit  admired,  she  descHbed  him  just  as  the 
old  woman   had  done;  and  Lady  Krpingham 
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figured  to  herseif,  from  the  description,  a  little 
yellow  man,  with  white  hair  and  a  turned-up 
nose.  Oh  Truth  !  what  a  hard  path  is  thine ! 
Does  any  keep  it  for  three  iDches  together  in 
the  commonest  trifleP— and  yet  two  sides  of 
my  library  are  filled  with  histories ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Lady  Erpingham  (besides  her  daughter, 
Lady  Eleanor,  married  to  Mr.  Cläre,  a  county 
Member,  of  Urge  furtune,)   was  blessed  wilh 


The  present  Earl  had  been  for  the  last  twu 
yearfi  abroad.  Ue  had  aever,  siace  bis  ac- 
cession  to  his  title,  visited  Wendover  Castle; 
aad  Lady  Erpinghani  oiie  Dioriiing  experienced 
the  delight  of  receiving  a  letter  froni  liim, 
dated  Dover,  and  sigDifying  bis  iatention  of 
paying  her  a  visit.     In  honour  of  tbis  evenl. 
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Lady  Erpinghani  resolved  to  give  a  grand 
ball.  Cards  v/ere  issued  to  all  the  families 
in  tbe  county ;  and,  aoiong  others,  to  Mr. 
Godolphin. 

On  ihe  lliird  day  afier  this  invitalion  liad 
bees  sent  to  the  person  I  have  lai>t  named, 
as  Lady  Erpingham  and  Constance  Wi-re  aluoe 
in  the  saloon,  Mr.  Percy  Godulpliin  was  an- 
nounced.  Consiance  blushed  as  she  looked 
up,  and  Lady  Erpingham  was  Struck  by  ihe 
Qobleness  of  bis  address,  and  the  perfect  eelf- 
poasessioa  of  bis  manner.  And  yet  nothing 
could  be  so  diflPerent  as  was  bis  deportnient 
from  ibat  wbich  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
admire — from  tbat  manifested  by  tbe  exqui- 
sites of  the  day.  Tlie  calm,  the  nonclialance, 
the  artificial  sniile  of  languor,  tbe  evenness,  so 
insipid,  yet  so  irreproachable,  of  English  iiian- 
ners  wben  considered  most  polisbed  ;  all  tht$ 
was    tbe   reverse  of  Godolpbin's    address    and 
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air.  In  short,  in  all  he  said  or  did,  thcre 
was  Bonicthing  foreign,  somcthing  unfaniiliar. 
He  was  abrupt  and  enthusiastic  in  cunversa- 
tion,  and  used  gesturca  in  speaking.  His  coun- 
tenance  ligbted  up  at  every  word  that  broke 
from  liim  on  ihe  graver  subjects  of  discussion. 
You  feit,  indeed,  with  him,  thnt  you  were  with 
a  man  of  genius — a  wayword  and  a  spoiled 
man,  who  had  acquired  bis  habits  in  solitude, 
thoiigb  bis  graces  in  ihe  world. 

They  convcrsed  about  tbe  ruins  of  ttie  Pri- 
ory,  and  Cunstance  expressed  ber  admiration 
of  tbeir  romantic  and  picturesque  bcauty. 
"Ah!"  said  he,  sniihng,  but  wilh  a  elight 
blusb,  in  whicb  Constance  detccted  somethiog 
of  pain ;  "  I  heard  of  your  visit  to  my  poor 
beapB  of  stone.  My  father  took  greal  pleasure 
in  tbe  notice  they  attracted.  When  a  proud 
man  has  not  riches  to  be  proud  of,  he  grows 
proud  of  tbe  signs  of  his  poverty  itself.     This 
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was  the  case  with  my  poor  father.  Had  he 
been  rieh,  the  niins  would  not  haye  existcd : 
he  would  haye  rebuilt  the  old  mansion.  As 
he  was  poor,  he  yalued  himself  on  their  ex- 
istence,  and  fancied  magnificence  in  every  hand- 
fuU  of  moss.  But  all  life  is  delusion:  all 
pride,  all  yanity,  all  pomp,  are  equally  deceit 
Like  the  Spanish  hidalgo,  we  ptit  on  spectacks 
when  we  eat  our  ehernes,  in  order  that  they 
may  seem  ten  times  as  big  as  they  are  T 

Constance  smiled;  and  Lady  Erpingham, 
who  had  more  kindness  than  delicacy,  oon- 
tinued  her  praises  of  the  Priory  and  the  sce- 
nery  round  it. 

"  The  old  park,*"  said  she,  "  with  its  wood 
and  water,  is  so  beautifui !  It  wants  nothing 
but  a  few  deer,  just  tarne  enough  to  come  near 
the  niins,  and  wild  enough  to  start  away  as 
you  approach."" 

**  Now  you  would  borrow  an  attraction  from 
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wealth,"  Said  Godolphin,  who,  unlike  Engli&h 
persona  in  generol,  seemed  lo  love  alluding  1ü 
Iiis  poverty :  "  it  is  not  for  the  owner  of  a 
ruined  Priory  to  consult  the  aristocratic  en- 
hancements  of  that  costly  luxury,  the  pictur- 
esque.  Alas !  I  have  not  even  wherewithal 
to  feed  a  few  solitary  partridges ;  and  I  hear, 
that  if  I  go  beyond  the  green  turf  oncc  « 
parlt,  I  ehall  be  wamed  offforthwith,  and  my 
very  qualification  disputed," 

"  Are  yon  fond  of  ahooting?"  said  Lady 
Erpinhani. 

"  I  fancy  1  should  be ;  but  I  havc  never 
Hijoyed  the  Sport  in  England." 

"  Do  pray  comc,  thcn,"  said  Lady  Krping- 
ham,  kindly,  "and  spend  your  first  weck  in 
September  here.  Let  mc  see:  the  first  of  ihe 
month  will  be  next  Thursday;  dine  wilh  iis 
on  Wednesday.  We  havc  kecpers  and  dogs 
here  enough,  thanks  to  Robert ;  so  you  need 
only  bring  your  gun." 
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"  You  are  very  kind^  dear  Lady  Erping- 
ham,"  said  Godolphin,  wannly ;  *'  I  accept 
your  invitation  at  once.'*^ 

"  Your  father  was  a  very  old  frierd  of 
mine,^  said  the  lady,  with  a  sigh. 

**  He  was  an  old  admirer,^  said  the  gentle- 
man,  with  a  bow. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


COXrSUATlOH  BETWEEH  aOI>0I.PHt)I   AXD  COKITAKCK, 
— TBE   COUSTBT  LIFE   AKD    THE    TOWH    LIFE. 

And  Godolphin  came  on  tlie  appointed 
Wednesday.  He  was  animated  that  day,  even 
to  brilliaiicy.  Lady  Krpingham  thought  him 
the  most  charming  of  men ;  and  even  Con- 
stance  forgot  that  he  was  no  niatch  for  her- 
seif. Gifled  and  cultivated  as  she  was,  it  was 
not  wiihout  delight  that  she  hstened  to  his 
glowing  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  to  his 
playful,  yet  somewhat  melancholy  stiain  of 
irony  upon  men  and  their  pursuits.  The  pe- 
culiar  features  of  her  mind  made  her,  indeed, 
like  the  latter  more  than  she  could  appreciate 
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the  former ;  for  in  her  nature  there  was  more 
bittemess  tban  roroance.  Still,  his  rieh  lan- 
guage  and  fluent  periods,  even  in  description, 
touched  her  ear  and  faney,  though  they  sank 
not  to  her  heart ;  and  she  yielded  insensibly 
to  the  spells  she  would  almost  have  despised 
in  anotber. 

The  next  day,  Constance,  who  was  no  very 
early  riser,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  noon, 
strolled  into  the  gardens.  She  was  surprised 
to  bear  Oodolphin^s  voice  behind  her :  she 
tumed  round,  and  he  joined  her. 

**  I  thought  you  were  on  your  shootiug  ex- 
pedition."*^ 

**  I  have  been  shooting,  and  I  am  retumed« 
I  was  out  by  daybreak,  and  I  came  back  at 
noon  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  join  you 
in  your  ride  or  walk.'' 

Ck)nstance  smilingly  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment;  and  as  they  passed  up  the  straight 
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walks  of  the  old-fashioned  and  stately  gardens, 
Oodolphin  turned  the  conversation  upon  the 
varieties  of  garden  scenery ;  upon  the  poets 
wbo  had  described  these  varieties  best ;  upon 
that  diäerence  between  the  town  life  and  the 
country,  on  which  the  brolhers  of  the  minstrel 
craft  have,  in  all  ages,  so  gluwingly  iiisisted. 
In  this  con Versal ion,  certain  poJnts  of  contrast 
between  the  characters  of  these  two  young 
persona  might  be  observed. 

"  I  confess  to  you,"  said  Oodolphin,  *'  that 
I  have  little  faith  in  the  pennaneiice  of  any 
attachment  profesaed  for  the  country  by  the 
inhabitants  of  cilies.  If  we  can  occupy  our 
minds  solely  with  the  objects  around  ua;  if 
the  brook,  and  the  old  tree,  and  the  golden 
sunset,  and  the  summer  night,  and  Ihe  snimal 
and  homely  life  that  we  survey ;  if  these  can 
fiU  our  contemplation,  and  take  away  froni 
US  the  feverish   schemes  of  the  future, — ihen. 
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■  indeed,  I  ean  fully  understand  the  reality  of 
^L  that  tranquil  and  happy  state  which  our  eider 
^^^^^^Krhave  described  as  iaddeot  to  a  country 
^^^^^^BCBut  if  we  carry  with  us  to  tbe  shade 
■11  the  restless  and  perturbed  deaireä  of  the 
dty;  if  we  only  employ  present  leisure  in 
schemes  for  an  agitated  future— then  it  is  in 
■vün  that  we  affect  the  hermit,  and  fly  to  the 
retreat.  The  moment  the  novelty  of  green 
fieUIa  is  over,  and  our  projects  arc  furtried, 
we  wish  to  hurry  to  the  city  to  execute  them. 
We  have,  in  a  word,  made  our  retirement  only 
a  nursery  for  schemes  nun  Bpringing  up,  and 
requiring  to  be  tranaplanted." 

*'  You  are  right,"  aaid  Constance  quickly ; 
"  and  who  would  pass  life  as  if  it  were  a 
dream  P  It  seems  to  me  that  we  put  retire- 
ment to  the  right  use  when  we  niake  it  only 
subservient  to  our  aims  in  the  world." 

"  A  Strange  doctrine  for  a  young  beauty," 
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thought  Godolphin,  "  wliose  head  ought  to 
be  füll  of  groves  and  love."  "  Then,"  said 
he  aloud,  "  I  must  rank  among  Ihase  who 
abuse  tbe  purposes  of  retirement ;  for  I  liave 
hitherto  been  flattered  to  tliink  that  I  enjoy 
it  for  its«lf.  Despite  the  artificial  IJfe  I  have 
led,  ever;  tliing  that  speaks  of  nature  has 
a  voice  that  I  can  rarely  resist.  What  feeliogs 
created  in  a  city  ran  compare  witb  those  that 
me  3o  gently  and  so  unbidden  within  us  when 
tfae  trees  and  tbe  waters  are  our  only  com- 
panionR — our  only  sources  of  excitement  and 
intoxication  ?  Is  not  contenipUtion  better  than 
ambition  ?" 

"  Can  you  believe  it?"  said  Constance,  io- 
credulously. 

"  I  do." 

Constance  smiled ;  and  there  wuuld  have 
been  contempt  in  that  beautiful  smile,  had  not 
Godolpliin  interesied  her  in  spite  of  herseif. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  FEELiyOS  OF  C0V8TAKCE  AND  OODOLPHIV  TO- 
WA&08  SACH  OTHEB. — THE  DISTIKCTION  IN  THEIK 
CHARACTER8. — KEMARKS  OV  THE  EEFECTB  PRODUCES 
BY  THE  WORLD  UPOK  60D0LPHIN. — THE  RIDE. — 
RURAI.  DEBCRIPTIOVS—- OMEyB.^THE  FIRST  IKDIB- 
TINCT    COKFESSIOK. 

EvERY  day,  at  the  hour  in  which  Constance 
was  visible,  Oodolphin  had  loaded  the  keeper, 
and  had  retumed  to  attend  upon  her  move- 
ments.  They  walked  and  rode  together ;  and 
in  the  evening,  Oodolphin  hung  over  her  chair, 
and  listened  to  her  songs;  for,  though  she 
had  but  little  science  in  instrumental  music, 
her  voice  was  rieh  and  soft  beyond  the  pathos 
of  ordinary  singers. 
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Lady  Erpingham  saw  what  she  believed  & 
growing  attachment  with  secret  dcliglit.  She 
loved  Constance  for  herseif,  and  Oodolphin  for 
his  father's  memory.  She  thought  again  and 
8gain  what  a  charming  couple  they  would 
inake; — so  handsome — so  gified  :  and  if  Pru- 
dence  whispered  also — sopoor — the  kindCoun- 
tess  reuiembered,  that  she  herseif  had  saved 
from  her  aniple  jointure,  a  suni  which  ehe 
had  always  dcsigncd  as  a  dowry  for  Cktßstance, 
and  which,  shüuld  Godulphin  bc  the  biide- 
groom,  she  feit  she  should  have  a  leiifold  plea- 
sure  in  bestowing.  With  this  fortune,  which 
would  place  thein,  at  leasl,  in  independence, 
she  iiniied  the  imporlance  which  she  imagined 
Godülphin's  talents  must  ultimately  acqiiire, 
and  für  which,  in  her  aristocralic  e&tiniation, 
she  conceived  the  senatc  tlie  only  legilimale 
sphere.  She  smd,  she  hinted,  nuthing  to  Con- 
stance; but  she  suficred  oalure,  youth,  and 
companionship  to  exercise  their  sway. 
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And  the  complexion  of  GiKlulphin''s  feelings 
for  Constance  Vemon  did  indced  resemble  love 
— was  love  itself,  though  ruther  luve  in  its 
romance  than  its  reality.  What  were  those 
of  CiODätance  for  him?  She  knew  not  herself 
at  that  time.  Had  she  been  of  a  characler 
one  shade  less  ambitioue,  or  less  powerful, 
thcy  would  have  becn  love,  and  love  of  nu 
common  character.  But  within  her  musing, 
and  self-possessed,  and  singularly  constituted 
mind,  there  was,  as  yet,  a  limii  to  every  sen- 
timent,  a  chain  to  the  wings  of  every  thought, 
save  those  of  one  order,  and  that  order  was 
not  of  love.  Thcre  was  a  marked  difference, 
in  all  respects,  betweeo  ihe  characters  of  the 
two;  and  it  was  singular  enough,  that  the 
woman  was  the  less  romantic,  and  composed 
of  (he  simpler  materials. 

A  volume  of  Wordsw'ortirs  most   exquisite 
poetry  had  theo  just  appeared.     "  Is  not  thi> 
wonderfnl  ?"  said  Godolphio,  reciting  SMne  of 
VOL.  I.  G 
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(Iiose  lofty,  but  re6ning  and  subtle  thoughtsi 
nhich  characterise  ihe  most  pastoral,  yet  in- 
tellectual  of  all  poets. 

€onstance  shook  her  head. 

"  What  I  you  do  not  adraire  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  it." 

"  What  poetry  do  you  adinire  K" 

"  This." 

It  was  Pope's  translation  of  the  "  IHad.'" 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  siire,"  Said  Godolphin,  a 
little  vexed;  "  we  all  admire  this;  but  what 
eise?" 

Constance  poinied  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Pa- 
lainon  and  Arcite"  of  Dryden. 

Godolphin  Ihrew  down  his  Wordsworth. — 
"  You  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me," 
said  he.  "  Teil  ine  Bomethiiig  you  admire, 
which,  at  least,  I  may  have  the  privilege  of 
disputing— aomething  that  you  think  generally 
neglecled." 
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"  I  admire  ftw  ihii^  UM  an  jpnaaOjr  «^ 
fi(l«clc(I,~  aoswercd  ConslaiKe,  vüli  bcr  WkIm 
luid  orch  smile:  *'  Farne  gira  iu  ctunp  to  aO 
mirtBl  that  ifl  of  iDlriaär  valuc.** 

Thin  answer  waa  t^u'ltr  chanctcrutic  at  C<M»- 
»taDce :  ifae  worshipprd  famp  far  mar*  Üian  tfac 
f^nius  which  wod  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  uid  Godolpfau,  «  Im 
■foto  if  «e  €«ii  COOK  to  •  ccNnproodw  of 
timeat :"  and  be   took    up  tlw    **  Coaiu  ~  of 
Milum. 

No  aat  read  poctr;  ao  bauttifuU; 
wa«  ao  dcep  aod  flexible ;  and  hU  oomuaamet 
ansirer«]  >o  wrD  to  ctctt  modulatioii  of  bia 
TOJee.  Conatancv  «a«  loucbnl  by  tbc  rradcr, 
liut  not  bjr  ihe  vtnt.  Godolphin  bad 
penetratton ;  be  perccived  it,  aod  tunted  to  ihc 
Speeches  of  8atan  io  "  Paradiie  Lu*t.~  Tba 
noble  countraanoe  before  bin  gr««  Iiimitious 
atoncr:  tbr  lip  quivcrtd,  tlic  rjre  iparkied; 
6  i 
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the  entfausiasm  of  Godolphin  was  not  com- 
parable  to  that  of  Constance.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  broad  and  common  emotions  uf  the 
intellectuol  character  Struck  upon  the  righl 
key.  Courage,  defiance,  ambition,  these  she 
comprehended  to  their  füllest  extent ;  but  the 
rieh  subtlcties  of  thought  which  mark  the  cold 
and  brigbt  page  of  the  "Comus;"  the  noble 
PlatonJsm — the  high  and  rare  love  for  what  ja 
ahstractedly  good — these  were  not  "  sonorous 
and  trumpet-speaking'"  enough  for  the  heart  of 
one  nieant  by  Naturc  for  a  lieroine  or  a  queen, 
not  a  poetesa  or  a  philnsopher. 

But  all  that  in  literalure  was  delicate,  and 
half-scen,  and  abstruse,  had  its  peculiar  charm 
for  Godolphin.  üf  a  reflective  and  relining 
mind,  he  had  early  learned  to  despise  the 
common  emotions  of  men :  glory  touched  him 
not,  and  to  ambition  he  had  shut  his  heart. 
Love.    with   him— even    though   be   had  becn 
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<leenied>  nor  unjustly,  a  profligate  and  a  man 
of  pleasure — love  was  not  compounded  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  the  paseioDs.  Füll  of 
dreams,  and  reGnements,  and  intepse  abstrac- 
tions,  it  was  a  love  that  seemed  not  homely 
enough  for  endurance,  and  of  too  rare  a  nature 
to  hope  for  sympathy  in  return. 

And  so  it  wa&  iii  his  intercourst  with  Con- 
stance;  bottl  were  continually  disappointed. 
"  You  do  not  feel  this,"  said  Conatance. — 
"  8he  cannot  underatand  mc,"  sighcd  Godol- 
phin. 

But  we  raust  not  suppose— despite  his  re- 
finements,  and  his  reveries,  and  his  love  for 
the  intellectual  and  the  pure — that  Godolphin 
was  of  a  stainless  choracter  or  mind.  He 
was  one  who,  naturally  füll  of  dccided  and 
marked  qualities,  was,  by  the  peculiar  Cle- 
ments of  our  Society,  rendered  b  doubiful, 
niocley,  and  indistinct  charactcr,  (inctured  by 
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Ihe  frailties  that  leave  us  in  a  wavering  atate 
between  vice  and  virtue.  The  energies  that 
had  marked  his  boyhood  were  dulled  and  crip- 
pled  beneath  the  indolent  Ufe  of  the  world. 
His  wandering  habits  for  the  last  few  years — 
ihe  soft  and  poeticaJ  existence  of  the  South — 
had  fed  his  natural  romance,  and  nourished 
that  passion  for  contetnplation  whieh  the  intcl- 
leclual  man  of  pleasure  so  commonly  forma ; 
for  pleasure  has  a  philosophy  of  its  own — a 
sftd,  a  fanciful,  yet  deep  persuasion  of  the 
vanity  of  all  things — a  craving  after  the  bright 

ideal— 

■'  Tlie  deiire  of  the  moüi  ioi  ihe  >ar." 

Solomon'ä  tliirst  for  pleasure  was  the  com- 
ponion  of  his  wlsdum  :  satiety  was  the  ofTspring 
of  the  one— disconlent  of  the  other.  But  thi» 
philosophy,  though  eeductive,  is  of  no  whole- 
soDie  or  useful  character :  it  is  the  philosophy 
of  feelings,  not  principles  — of  the  heart,  not 
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head.  So  with  Godolphin  :  he  was  too  refined 
in  his  tnoraüzing  to  cling  to  what  was  moral. 
The  sitnply  good  and  the  simply  bad  he  left 
for  US  piain  folks  to  discover.  He  vat  un- 
attracted  by  the  dcx:tnnes  of  Socrates  or  Ben- 
tham,  bccause  they  will  serre  for  all  meo  ;  bul 
he  had  some  obscure  and  shadowy  Standard  in 
his  own  mind  by  which  he  compared  the  ac- 
tions  of  others.  He  had  imaginatiun,  genius, 
even  heart;  was  brilliant  always,  somelimes  | 
profound ;  graceful  in  society,  yct  seldotn  sck 
cial ;  a  lonely  man,  yet  a  man  of  the  world  ; 
dreamer,  yet  a  roui ;  generous  to  individuala, 
selßsh  to  the  maas.  How  many  fine  qiialitiea 
worse  than  thrown  away ! 

Who  will  not  allow  that  he  has  met  many 
such  men  ? — and  who  will  not  foUow  this  man 
to  his  end  ? 

One  day  (it  was  the  last  of  Godolphin's  pro- 
tracted   Visit),   as   the   sun  waa  waning  tu  its 
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close,  and  the  time  was  unuaually  soft  and 
tranquil,  Constsnce  and  Godolphin  were  re- 
turning  slowly  home  from  iheir  customary  ride. 
They  passed  by  a  small  inn,  bearing  the  com- 
mpn  sign  of  the  "  Chequer*,"  round  which  a 
crowd  of  peaaants  wem  assembled,  listening  tu 
the  rüde  music  a  wandering  Italian  boy  drew 
from  his  guitai-.  The  scene  was  rustic  and 
picturesque;  and  as  Godolphin  reined  in  his 
horse  and  gazed  on  the  group,  he  litlle  dresni- 
ed  of  the  fierce  and  dark  emotions  wilh  which, 
at  a  far  distant  period,  he  was  destioed  to  re- 
visit  that  spot. 

"  Our  peasants,"  said  he,  as  they  rode  on, 
"  require  some  hiimanizing  relaxation  like  that 
we  have  witnessed.  The  music  and  the  mor- 
rice-dance  have  gone  from  Kngland ;  and  in- 
slead  of  providing,  as  formerly,  for  tlie  aniuse- 
tnent  of  the  grinded  labonrer,  our  aristocracy 
now  regard  with  the  most  walchful  jealousy  his 
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most  distant  approacb  to  festivity.  They  can- 
not  bear  the  rustic  to  be  merry :  disorder  and 
amusement  are  words  for  the  same  offence. 
From  their  own  gambling  circles,  their  licen- 
tious  chamberings,  their  heated  banquets,  they 
send  forth  declamations  agaiust  the  debauck^ 
eries  of  the  poor ;  and  even  an  extra  glass  of 
beer  and  a  newspaper  are  füll  of  democratic 
licentiousness  in  their  eyes.^ 

**  Oh,  that  aristocracy ! "  said  Constance, 
bitterly ;  **  so  mean,  so  sordid,  so  insolent !— - 
the  day  must  come  when  we  shall  see  it  morally 
trampled  down.  It  has  lived  without  dignity ; 
it  will  fall  without  valour.  At  present,  how 
starthngly  hoUow  is  its  real  power!  It  has 
no  vassals — ^no  armed  force.  To-day,  opinion 
Supports  it : — if  to-morrow  opinion  veer  round, 
to-morrow  it  is  weaker  than  an  infant.  It  is 
the  puppet — the  weathercock  of  every  acci- 

dent  r 
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"  You  are  right,"  said  Godolphin ;  "  but 
your  sentiments  surprise  nie.  Is  tliis  from  ihe 
courtly  and  courted  Miss  Vernon  ?" 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Constance,  with  qiiick- 
neas,  "  it  is  amongst  tlie  aristocracy  themselves 
that  theit  bitterest  contemners  are  found. 
Thoae  who  suSer  under  the  syatem  every  day, 
are  more  likely  to  loalhe  it  than  the  maas,  who 
seldom  palpably  coiue  in  contact  wilh  it.  Its 
constant  meanness  is  more  sickening  than  its 
occaäional  violence." 

Godolphin  soiiled.  "  You  take  the  course 
of  the  World  less  smoothly  than  I  do,"  said  be. 
"  1  perceive  that  small  thiiig^  fret  you ;  I 
laugh  at  them.  I  can  be  ofFended,  but  not 
galled.  No  man  has  it  in  bis  power  to  mortify 
nie.  You  have  scom  for  fools;  I,  only  in- 
difference.  You  wastc  too  much  feeling  upon 
Btones  and  strawa/' 

Thus   talking,    ihey  passed   a  shallow  ford 
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in  the  stream.  "  We  are  not  far  from  tbe 
Priory,"  Said  Godolphin,  pointing  to  its  ruins, 
that  rose  greyly  in  the  eveniog  skies  from  the 
greeo  woods  around  it. 

Constance  sight-d  involuntarily.  She  feit 
pain  iD  being  remiiided  of  the  slender  fortunra 
of  her  compaDion.  Asceiiding  the  gentle  hill 
that  svelled  from  the  Rtrcam,  she  nov,  to  tun] 
the  current  of  her  thoughts,  pointed  admir- 
ingly  to  the  blue  course  of  the  waters,  as  they 
wound  through  their  ähagged  baiiks.  And 
deep,  dark,  rushing,  even  in  that  still  hour, 
went  the  stream  thron gh  the  boughs  that 
swept  over  its  surface.  Here  and  there  the 
banks  suddenly  shelved  down,  mingling  with 
the  waves ;  tlien  abmptly  they  rose,  overspread 
with  thick  and  tangled  umbrage,  several  feel 
above  the  level  of  ihe  river. 

*' How  Strange  it  is,"  said  Godolphin,  "tliat 
at  times  a  feeling  comes  over,  as  we  gaze  lipon 
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"  We  are  not  far  from  ihe 
]  Godolphin,  pointing  to  its  ruiu», 
I  gnyljr  in  Uie  eventng  tide»  froax  the 
k)b  «round  iL 

Higbed    involuDtarily.      She   feit 

%  retnioded  of  tbe  sleoder  foitiiat» 

|i<)aDioD.     Asceiiding  ihe  geatle  hill 

t<l  from  the  streun,  sbe  now,  to  tum 

.    of  her  tboughts,   pointed  adwör- 

-  blue  course  of  tlie  waters,  ms  ibe; 

DUgh    tbeir   shagged   bank&.      And 

ik,  rushing,  even  io  thst  6tiU  huur. 

streani    through    the  bougbs    thal 

its  surface.     Here   and   there  tlie 

l.Utcnly  shelved  down,  nüngling  m'nh 

ihen  abrujitly  they  toee,  orcnfvc^d 

I-    and  tangled   umbragr»  «wenÄ  fcti 

I  level  of  the  river. 

I  Strange  it  is,"  »aJd  GoiUpbh,  "thai 
I  feeüng  comes  over,  aiTCjaze  upon 
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certain  places,  which  associates  the  scene  either 
with  some  dim-reniembered  and  dream-like 
imagee  of  the  Fast,  or  with  a  prophetic  and 
fearful  omen  of  the  Future.  As  I  gaze  now 
upon  thal  spot — those  banks — that  whiriing 
river — it  seems  as  if  my  destiny  claimed  a  niy^ 
terious  sjmpathy  with  the  scene:  when — how 
—  wherefore  —  I  know  not — guess  not:  only 
this  shadowy  and  chilling  sentiment  unaccount- 
ably  creeps  over  nie.  Every  one  has  known 
a  fiiniilar  stränge,  indistinct  feeliag  at  certain 
times  and  places,  and  with  a  similar  inability 
to  trace  the  cause.  And  yet,  is  tt  not  singular 
thati  in  poetry,  which  wears  most  fcelinga  to 
an  echo,  I  have  never  met  with  any  attempt 
to  describe  it  ?" 

"  Because  poetry,"  said  Constance,  "  is,  aftcr 
all,  but  a  hackneyed  Imitation  of  tlie  most  com- 
mon thoiights,  giving  them  merely  a  glofis  by 
the  music  üf  ver»e.      And  yct  huw  Itttle  poets 
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Afiotc .'     They  imagine,   and    they    imitate : — 
bebold  all  their  secrets !" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Godolphin, 
musingly ;  "  ami  I.  who  have  ofteti  vainly 
fancied  I  had  the  poedcal  temperameiit,  have 
been  su  chilled  and  sickened  by  the  character- 
istics  of  the  tribe,  that  I  have  chcckcd  its 
Impulses  with  a  sort  of  disdain  ;  and  thus  the 
Ideal,  having  no  vent  id  me,  preya  within, 
creating  a  ihciusand  uodeßned  dreams  and  un- 
willing  superslitions,  making  nie  enamoured  of 
ihe  shadowy  and  unknown,  and  dissatisfying 
nie  with  the  petty  ainbitione  of  the  world." 

"  You  will  awake  hereafter,^  said  Constance, 
carnestly. 

Godolphin  shook  his  head,  and  replied  not. 

Their  way  now  lay  along  a  grecn  lane  that 

gradually  wound  around  a  hill  commanding  a 

view  of  great  richness  and  beauty.     Coltages, 

and  spires,  and  groves  gave  life — bnt   it  was 
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a  scattered  and  remote  life — to  the  scene ;  and 
the  broad  stream,  whose  waves,  «oftened  in 
the  distance,  did  not  seem  to  break  the  even 
surface  of  the  tide,  flowed  onward,  glowing 
in  the  sun-light,  tili  it  was  lost  among  dark 
and  luxuriant  wuods. 

Both  once  more  arrested  their  horees  by 
a  common  Impulse,  and  both  became  suddenly 
silent  as  they  gazed.  Godolphin  was  the  ärst 
to  speak :  it  brought  to  his  memory  a  scene  in 
that  delicious  land,  whose  Southern  loveliness 
Claude  has  breathed  iipon  the  canvass,  and 
De  Stael  into  the  page.  With  iiis  own  im- 
paasioned  and  eamest  language,  he  spoke  to 
Constance  of  that  scene  and  that  country. 
Every  tree  before  him  fumished  matter  für 
his  illusiralion  or  his  contrast ;  and  Constance, 
as  she  heard  that  magic  voice,  and  speaking, 
too,  of  a  country  dedicated  to  love — Constance 
listened   with    glistening    eyes,    and   a   cheek 
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which  he— coDSummate  master  of  the  secrets 
of  womanhood — perceived  was  eloquent  with 
tboughts  whicb  ake  knew  not,  but  which  he 
interpreted  to  ihe  letter. 

"  And  in  such  a  spot,"  said  he,  coatinuiag, 
and  fising  his  deep  and  anlmated  gaze  on  her ; 
"  in  such  a  spot  I  could  have  Btajed  for  ever, 
but  for  one  recollection,  one  feeling — I  ihould 
have  been  too  much  ahne.  In  a  wild,  or  b 
grand,  or  even  a  barren  country,  we  may  iive 
in  solitude,  and  find  fit  food  for  thought ;  but 
not  in  one  so  soft,  so  subduing,  as  tliat  which 
I  gaw  and  see.  Love  comes  over  us  then,  in 
Bpite  of  ourselves;  and  I  feel — I  feel  now — " 
his  voice  Irembied  as  he  spoke — "that  any 
Beeret  we  may  before  have  nursed,  though 
hitherto  unacknowledged,  makes  itself  at  lengtb 
a  voice.  We  are  oppresscd  with  the  desire 
to  bc  loved ;  we  long  for  the  courage  to  Bay 
we  love." 
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Never  before  had  Godolphin,  though  con- 
slaDlly  verging  into  aentiment,  spoken  to  Con- 
staDce  in  so  plain  a  language.  Eye,  voice, 
cheek~a/^  spoke.  She  feit  that  he  had  con- 
fesM-d  he  loved  her  !  And  was  she  not  bappy 
at  that  thought  ?  She  was  :  it  was  her  happi- 
est  moment.  But,  in  that  sort  of  vague  and 
indistinct  shrinking  from  the  subject  with 
which  a  woman  who  loves  hears  a  disclosure 
of  love  irom  him  ou  whose  hps  it  is  mosl 
sweet,  »he  multered  somc  confueed  attempt  to 
change  the  subject,  and  quickened  her  horse's 
pace.  Godolphin  did  not  attempt  to  ren(.'w 
the  topic  so  interesting  and  so  dangerous; 
only,  aB,  with  the  winding  of  the  road,  the 
landscape  graduaUy  faded  from  their  ^-iew,  he 


said,  in  a  low  vo 

ice,  and  i 

IS  if  to   himself:— 

"  How  long,   ho\ 

V   fondly, 

shall   I   reinem  her 

this  day !" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


GOI>OLPHIK'S  return  HOME. —  HIB  SOLILOQUY. — LORD 
EBPINGBAlf*8  ARRIVAL  AT  WENDOVER  CASTLE. — THE 
KARL  DESCRIBED. — HIS  ACCOUNT  OF  OODOLFHIN'S 
LIFE    AT    ROME. 


WiTH  a  listless  step,  Godolphin  re-entered 
the  threshold  of  his  cottage-home.  He  passed 
into  a  small  Chamber,  which  was  yet  the  largest 
in  his  house.  The  poor  and  scanty  furniture 
scattered  around;  the  old,  tuneless,  broken 
harpsichord;  the  wom  and  tattered  carpet; 
the  tenantless  birdcage  in  the  recess  by  the 
window;  the  book-sheives,  containing  some 
dozen  of  worthless  volumes;    the   sofa  of  the 
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last  Century — (when,  if  people  knew  conifort, 
they  placed  it  not  in  lounging) — small,  narrow, 
high-backed,  hard,  and  knotted; — these— just 
as  his  father  had  left,  just  as  bis  boyliood  had 
secn  them, — greeted  him  with  a.  comfartless  and 
chill,  though  familiär  welcome.  It  was  even- 
ing:  he  ordered  a  fire  and  lights;  and,  leaning 
his  face  on  hin  hand  as  he  contemplated  the 
fitful  and  dusky  upbrcakings  uf  the  flame 
through  the  bars  of  the  niggard  and  coatracted 
grate,  he  sat  himself  down  to  hold  commune 
with  his  heart. 

"  So,  I  love  this  woman,"  said  he,  "  do  I  r" 
^Have  I  not  deceived  niyself  ?  She  is  poor— 
no  connexion ;  she  has  nothing  whereby  to  re- 
instate  my  house's  fortunes — to  rebuild  this 
mansioQ,  or  repurchase  yonder  demesnes.  I 
love  her  !  /,  who  have  known  the  vaiue  of  her 
sex  so  well,  that  I  have  said,  again  and  again, 
I  would  not  shackle  life  with  a  princecs !    Love 
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may  withstand  possession — Iru&— but  not  time. 
In  three  years,  there  would  be  no  glory  in  the 
face  of  Constance  ;  and  I  should  be — what  ?-~ 
My  fortunes,  brokeii  as  they  are,  can  support 
»ie — alone,  and  wiih  iny  few  waots.  But  if 
married  !  tite  haugbty  Constance  tny  wife  •— 
Nay,  nay,  nay !  this  must  not  be  tbougbt  of ! 

I,  the  hero  of  Paris!  the  lover  of  La l 

tbe  pupil  of  Saville !  I,  to  be  so  beguiled  as 
even  lo  dream  of  such  a  madness ! 

"  Yel  I  have  tbat  witbin  me  that  might 
make  a  «tir  in  the  world — I  migbt  rise.  Pro- 
feuions  are  open :  the  Diplomacy — tbe  House 
of  Cotnmons.  What .'  Percy  Godolphin  be  ass 
mougb  to  grow  ambitious !  to  toil,  to  fret,  lo 
slave,  to  answer  ioois  on  a  first  principle,  and 
die  at  length  of  a  broken  heart  or  a  lost  place  ! 
Poob,  poch !  I,  who  despise  your  prime-mi- 
nisters,  can  scarcely  stoop  to  their  apprentice- 
öbip.     Life  is  too  sbort   for  totl.     And  what 
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do  men  strive  forP — to  enjoy :  but  why  noi 
enjoy  without  ihe  toil  ? — And  relinquish  Con- 
fitaoce  ?— Ay,  it  is  but  one  woiuan  lost !" 

So  ended  tbe  soliloquy  of  a  man  scarcely  uf 
age.  The  world  teaches  us  its  last  lessons  be- 
times;  but  then,  lest  we  should  have  nothing 
left  to  acquire  from  its  wisdom,  it  employs  the 
rest  of  our  Life  in  uiilearning  all  that  it  first 
taught. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  approached  when  Lrird 
Erpingham  was  to  arrive  at  Wendover  Castle  ; 
and  at  length  came  the  day  itself.  Naturally 
anxious  to  enjoy  as  exclusively  as  possible  the 
Company  of  her  son,  the  first  day  of  his  rctum 
from  so  long  an  absence,  Lady  Erpingham 
had  asked  nu  one  to  meet  him.  The  Earl'a 
heavy  travelling-carriage  at  length  rolled 
clatlering  up  the  court-yard;  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  tall  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
borrowing  souie  favourable  effecl,  as  to  person, 
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1  the  large  cloak  of  velvet  aod  fürs  which 
htiDg  round  liim,  entered  the  room,  and  Lady 
Erpingham  embraced  her  son.  The  kind  and 
familiär  Tnanuer  with  which  he  anawered  her 
inquiries  and  congratulatians  wae  soniewhat 
changed  when  he  suddenly  perceived  Constance. 
Lord  Erpingham  was  a  cold  man,  and,  like 
most  cold  men,  ashamed  of  the  evidence  of 
affection.  He  grected  Constance  very  quietly 
and,  afi  she  thought,  slightly :  but  his  eyea 
tumed  to  her  far  more  often  ihan  any  friend  of 
Lord  Erpingham's  might  ever  have  remarked 
t hose  large,  round,  hazel  eyes  turn  to  any  one 
before. 

When  the  Earl  withdrew  lo  adjust  his  toilft 
for  dinner,  Lady  Erpingham,  as  she  wiped  her 
eyes,  could  not  help  exciaiming  to  Constance — 
"  Is  he  not  handsame? — What  a  figure!" 

Constance  was  a  little  addicted  to  flattery, 
where    she    liked   the  one  to  be  flattered,  and 
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she  aasented  rcadity  enough  to  the  malernal 
remark.  Hilherto,  however,  she  had  not  olv 
sen'ed  anythiiig  more  in  Lord  Eqaingham  tliaii 
his  height  and  his  cloak:  as  he  re-etitered  and 
led  her  to  the  dining-room,  she  took  a  better, 
though  still  but  a  casual  survey. 

Lord  Eqiingham  was  of  that  descriptiun  nf 
pcrson  of  which  meit  always  aay,  "  What  a  pro- 
digiously-fine  fellow  !"  He  was  above  six  fect 
bigh — stout  in  proportion :  not,  indeed,  accu- 
rately  formed,  nor  graceful  in  bearing,  but 
quite  aa  mucb  so  as  a  man  of  six  feet  bigh 
need  be.  He  had  a  manly  complexion  of 
brown,  yellow,  and  red.  His  wbiskers  were 
exceedingiy  large,  black,  and  well  arranged. 
His  eyes,  as  I  have  before  said,  were  round, 
large,  and  hazel ;  (hey  were  also  unmeaning. 
.  His  teeth  were  good ;  and  his  nose,  neither 
aquiline  nor  Grecian,  was  yet  a  very  showy 
nosc  upon   the  whole.     All  the  maid-servants 
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ädmired  him  ;  and  you  feil,  in  looking  at  bim, 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  so  good  a  grenadicr. 

Lord  Erpinghani  was  a  Whig  of  the  old 
school :  he  disliked  free-trade,  but  he  thought 
the  Tory  boroughs  ought  to  be  thrown  opm. 
He  was  generally  considered  a  sensible  man. 
He  had  read  Blackstone,  Montesquieu,  Cow. 
per^  poems,  and  "The  Rambler;"  and  he  was 
always  heard  with  great  attention  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  hia  moral  charactcr,  he  was  a 
boti-vivaiU  BS  far  as  wine  is  concemed— fnr 
clioice  enting  he  cared  notbing.  He  was  good- 
nalured,  but  dose;  brave  enough  to  fight  a 
duel,  if  necessary,  and  religioiis  enough  to  go 
lo  church  once  a-week — in  the  country. 

So  far,  Lord  Erpinghum  might  seem  mo- 
delled  from  one  of  Sir  Walter's  heroes :  we 
must  reverse  the  medal,  and  show  the  points 
in  which  be  difiered  from  tbose  pattems  of 
propriety. 
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Like  the  generality  of  Whig  noolemen,  he 
was  peculiarly  looso  in  his  notions  of  nomen, 
though  not  arclenl  in  pursiiit  of  them.  His 
amours  had  been  among  opcra-dancers,  "  Be- 
cauge,"  SB  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  there  was  no 

(1 d  bore  with  ihem ;"  tbough   he  liad  seen 

too  much  of  his  own  world  not  to  know  that 
great  ladieR  seldom  value  theraaelves  on  ttm 
fastidious  a  prudery ;  nor  was  his  honour  of 
that  deBcription  which  would  particulnrly  rc- 
sent  the  fallen  virtue  either  of  a  gister,  or,  had 
he  been  married,  of  a  wife.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  always  considered  a  high-minded  man. 
People  chose  liim  as  an  umpire  in  quairels; 
and  told  n  story  (that  was  not  true)  of  hiü 
having  hcld  some  §tale  oflfice  for  a  wliole  year, 
ftnd  insiated  on  returning  the  eniolutnents ! 

Such  was  Robert  L.ord  Erpingham.  During 
dinner — at  wbich  he  displayed,  tu  his  motlier's 
great   deligbt,  a   most   excellenl   appetite— he 
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listened,  as  well  as  he  might,  considering  the 
more  legitimate  occupation  of  the  time  and  sea- 
flcm,  to  Lady  Erpingham^s  recitals  of  couuty 
history ;  her  long  answers  to  his  brief  inqui- 
ries  whether  old  friends  were  dead  and  young 
ones  married ;  and  brightened  up  to  an  ex- 
pression  of  interest  when  he  was  told  that  birds 
were  said  to  be  plentiful. 

As  the  servants  left  the  room,  and  Lord 
Erpingham  took  his  first  glass  of  claret,  the 
conversation  feil  upon  Percy  Godolphin. 

^'  He  has  been  staying  with  us  a  whole  fort- 
night,*^  Said  Lady  Erpingham  ;  ^^  And,  by  the 
by,  he  said  he  had  met  you  in  Italy,  and  men- 
tioned  your  name  as  it  deserved." 

^'  Indeed  !  And  did  he  really  condescend  to 
praise  me  ?^  said  Lord  Erpingham  with  eager- 
ness ;  for  there  was  that  about  Godolphin,  and 
his  reputation  for  fastidiousness,  which  gave  a 
rarity  and  a  value  to   his  praise,  at  least   to 
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lordly  ears.  "  Ah  !  he  's  a  qiieer  fellow  :  he 
led  a  very  ungular  life  in  Italy." 

"  So  1  have  alwaya  heard,"  eaid  Lady  Er- 
pängham.  *'  But  of  what  description  ? — was 
he  very  wild  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly :  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  about  him  :  he  saw  very  few  Eog- 
lish,  and  tliose  only  inea  who  played  high. 
He  was  said  to  have  a  great  deal  of  leaming, 
and  so  forth." 

"  Oh  I  then  he  was  siirrounded,  I  suppose, 
by  those  medallists,  and  picturc-sellers,  and 
other  impostors,  who  live  upou  such  of  our 
cauntrymeD  as  think  themselves  blesscd  with 
a  taste  or  afflicted  with  a  geiiius,"  said  Lady 
Erpingham;  who  having  lived  tvitli  the  wits 
and  orators  of  the  time,  had  caught  mecha- 
nically  their  way  of  rounding  a  jwriod. 

"  Far  from  it !"  retu'rncd  the  Earl:  "  Go- 
dolphin  is  niuch   too  deep  a  fi^Uow  for  that: 
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be's  not  enaiy  lakcn  in,  I  assure  you.  I  cod< 
fess,  I  don't  like  him  tlie  worse  for  that,"  added 
the  dose  Dobl&  "  Biit  he  lived  with  the  Ita- 
Uaa  doctors  end  men  of  science;  and  encou- 
TBged,  in  particular,  one  atraiige  fellow,  who  af- 
fected  sorcery,  I  foncy,  or  something  very  like 
it.  Gtxiolphin  residcd  in  a  very  lonely  spot  at 
Rome;  and  I  believe  labomtories,  and  cal- 
droos,  and  all  sorts  of  devilish  thinga,  were 
alnays  at  work  there — at  least  so  pcople  said." 

"  And  yct,"  said  Conatance,  "  you  (hought 
liim  too  sensible  to  bc  easily  takcn  in." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Miss  Vernon  ;  and  the  proof 
of  it  is,  that  DO  man  has  Icss  fortune  or  is  more 
made  of.  He  plays,  it  is  truc,  but  only  occa- 
sionaily— though  as  a  player  at  games  of  skill 
he  has  no  equal,  unlcas  it  be  Saville.  But 
then,  Saville,  eiilre  nous,  is  more  than  suspecC- 
ed  of  playing  unfairly." 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure,"  said  the  placid 
H  2 
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I^dy  Erpingham,  "  that  Mr.  Godulphin  is 
only  iniiebted  to  skill  for  bis  success?" 

Cotislance  dorlcd  a  glancc  of  ßre  al  the 
Speaker. 

"  Why,  faitfa,  I  believe  so !  Nu  one  ever 
accused  him  of  a  single  shabby,  or  even  sus- 
picioiis  trick :  and  indeed,  as  I  said  before,  no 
one  was  ever  inore  sougbt  after  in  society, 
tbnugli  he  shuns  it;  and  be's  devilish  righl, 
for  it  's  a  curscd  bore!" 

"  My  dear  Robert '  at  yoiir  agc  !"  said  the 
mother. 

'*  But,"  continued  the  Earl,  turning  to  Con- 
fttance — "  but,  Miss  Vernon,  a  man  may  have 
bis  weak  point»  and  Ihe  cunning  Italian  may 
have  hit  on  Godolpbiti^s,  clever  as  be  is  in 
general;  though,  for  my  part.  I  will  teil  you 
fraiikly,  I  think  he  only  encouraged  him  to 
mystify  and  perplex  people,  just  to  get  talked 
of — vanity,    in    short.      He 's   a   good-looking 
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fellow,'  that  Öodolpbin  —  eh  f^  continued  the 
Early  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  meant  you 
to  deny  what  he  asserted. 

"  Oh,  beautiful !"  said  Lady  Erpingham  : — 
^*  Such  a  countenance!^ 

"  Deuced  pale,  though  !— eh  ? — and  not  the 
best  of  figures :  thin,  narrow-shouldered,  eh — 
eh  r 

üodolphin's  proportions  were  faultless;  but 
your  strapping  heroes  think  of  a  moderate- 
sized  man  as  mathematidans  define  a  point — 
declare  that  he  has  no  length  or  breadth  what- 
soever. 

"  What  say  youj  Constance  ?^  asked  Lady 
Eq)ingham  meaningly. 

Constance  feit  the  meaning,  and  replied 
calmly,  that  Mr.  Godolphin  appeared  to  her 
handsomer  than  any  one  she  had  seen  lately. 

Lord  Erpingham  played  with  bis  neckclotb, 
and  Lady  Erpingham  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
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"  D d  fine  giil !"  nid  Erpü^ham,  u  be 

■but  ÜK  door  upoo  Coostance ; — "  but  d d 

Sharp!"  sdded  be,  as  be  resetüed  himself  od 
bii  dudr. 
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CHAPTER  XVII, 


COK8TANCE  AT  HER  TOILET.  —  HEB  FEELIX08.— HER 
ORDER  OF  BEAUTY  DESCRIBED. —  THE  BALL.-»  THE 
DUCHES8  OF  WINSTOUN  AND  HER  DAUOHTEB. — AX 
INDUCTIOir  FROM  THE  KATURE  OF  FEMALE  RIVAL* 
RIES. — JEALOUSY  IK  A  LOVER. — ARISTOCRATIC  IM* 
PERTINENCE  RETORTED. — LISTENERS  NEVER  HEAR 
eOOD  OF  THEMSELVES. — REMARK9  Ott  THE  AMÜSE- 
MENTS OF  A  PUBLIC  ASSEMBL7. — TUE  BUPPER. — 
THE  FALSEKE8S  OF  SEEMING  GAIETY. — VARI0U8  RE- 
FLECTION8,  NEW  AND  TRUE. — WHAT  PA88E8  BETWEEN 
OODOLPHIN   AND   C0N8TANCE. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  ball  to  be  given 
in  bonour  of  Lord  Erpingham's  arrival.  Con- 
stance,  dressed  for  conquest,  sat  alone  in  her 
dressing>room.  Her  woman  had  just  left  her. 
The  lights  still  bumed  in  profusion  about  the 
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antique  chatnber ;  (antique,  for  it  was  situated 
in  ihe  oldest  part  of  thecastle;)  those  liglits 
ütreamed  fiill  upon  thc'broad  brow  and  ex- 
quisite fealures  of  Miss  Vemon.  As  slie  lean- 
ed  bock  in  her  chair — tlie  fairy  foot  upon  ihe 
low  Gothic  stool,  »nd  tbe  handa  drooping  be- 
side  her  despondingly — her  coiintcnance  be- 
trayed  tnuch,  but  not  sereue,  thought ;  and, 
mixed  with  that  thought,  was  something  of 
irresolution  and  of  great  and  real  Badness. 

It  is  not,  SS  I  have  before  hinted,  to  be 
suppnsed  that  Constance's  lot  had  been  hitherto 
a  proud  one,  even  though  she  was  thc  moat 
admired  beauty  of  her  day ;  even  though  she 
lived  with,  and  received  adulation  froni,  the 
high,  and  noble,  and  haughty  of  her  land. 
Often,  in  the  gliltering  crowd  that  she  attracted 
around  her,  her  ear,  sharpened  by  the  jealousy 
and  pride  of  her  nature,  caught  words  that 
dashed  the  cup  of  pleasure  and  of  vanity  with 
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sbame  and  anger.— "  What .'  that  tke  Vernon's 
daughter  ?  Poor  girl !  dependent  entirely  on 
Lady  ICrpingtiam.  Ah  l  she  'II  take  in  soiiie 
rieh  roCurier,  I  hope." 

Such  words,  from  ill-tempered  dowagers  and 
faded  beaulies,  were  no  unfrequent  interrup- 
üon  (o  her  brief-lived  and  wean&onie  triumptis. 
she  heard  manceuvring  mothers  caution  their 
boübjr  Bons,  whom  Constance  would  have  loiik- 
ed  ioto  the  dust  hod  they  dared  but  to  louch 
her  band,  against  her  untitled  and  undowHed 
iharms.  She  saw  cautious  Earls,  who  wer« 
all  CDurteey  one  night,  all  coldness  another, 
as  some  report  bad  reached  them,  accuäng 
their  hearts  of  feeling  too  deeply  ber  altrac- 
tion»,  or  as  tbey  themselves  suspected,  für  (ht^ 
firat  time,  that  a  heart  was  not  a  word  für 
a  poetical  notbing,  and  that  to  look  un  so 
btauiiful  and  glorious  a  creatiire  was  sufticieitt 
to  convinte  them,  tven  yet,  uf  the  pussibiliiy 
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of  emotioD.  She  had  feit  lo  the  quick  the 
condescending  patronage  of  Duchesses  and  cka- 
perons :  the  oblique  hint ;  the  nice  and  fine 
distinctioQ  which,  in  poliahed  circles  dindes 
eoch  grade  from  the  other,  and  allows  yoit 
to  be  galled  without  the  pleasure  of  fwling 
justified  in  ofTence. 

AU  this,  which,  in  the  flush  and  hevtiay 
of  youth,  and  gaiety,  and  loveliness,  wuuld 
have  becn  unnoticed  by  other  womcn,  rankleti 
deop  in  the  niind  of  Constance  Vernon.  T)ie 
image  of  her  dying  father,  his  complaints, 
bis  accusations  (the  justice  of  vhich  she 
never  for  an  instant  questioned),  rose  up  be- 
fore  her  in  the  brightest  hours  of  the  dance 
and  the  revel.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
women  wliose  meek  and  gentle  nature  would 
fly  what  wounds  them :  Constance  had  re- 
•olved  to  conquer.  Despising  gbtter,  and 
gtiety,  and  show,  she  burnt,  she  thirsted  for 
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power — a  power  which  could  retaliate  the  ia- 
sults  she  fancied  she  had  received,  and  should 
tum  the  condesoeDsion  of  the  great  into  ho- 
mage.  This  object,  which  every  casual  word, 
every  heedless  glance  from  another,  fixed 
deeper  and  deeper  in  her  heart,  took  a  sort 
of  sanctity  from  the  associations  with  which  she 
linked  it — ^her  father's  roemory,  and  his  dying 
breath. 

At  this  moment  in  which  we  have  pour- 
trayed  her,  all  these  restless,  and  sore,  and 
haughty  feelings  were  busy  within;  but  they 
were  combated,  even  while  the  more  fiercely 
aroused,  by  one  soft  and  tender  thought — the 
image  of  Godolphin — of  Godolphin,  the  spend- 
thrift  heir  of  a  broken  fortune  and  a  fallen 
house.  She  feit  too  deeply  that  she  loved 
him ;  and,  ignorant  of  his  worldlier  qualities, 
imagined  that  he  loved  her  with  all  the  de- 
votion  of  that  romance,  and  the  ardour  of  that 
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genius  which  appeared  to  her  to  compose  his 
cliaracter.  Biit  Ihis  persuasion  gave  her  iiow 
ni>  delightful  emotion.  Cunvinced  that  she 
oiight  to  rejcct  bim,  his  image  only  colour«! 
with  sadness  those  objects  and  that  ambition 
which  she  had  hitherto  regarded  with  an  exult- 
ing  pride.  She  was  not  the  less  bent  on  the 
grand  dreams  of  her  destiny ;  but  the  glory 
Hnd  the  Ulusion  had  fallen  from  them.  She 
had  taken  an  insight  into  futurity,  and  feit, 
that  to  enjoy  power  was  to  luse  happine&s. 
Yet,  with  this  füll  conviction,  she  forsook  the 
hftppineas,  and  clung  to  the  power.  Alas!  for 
our  best  and  wigest  theories,  our  problems,  our 
Systems,  our  philosophy  !  Human  beings  will 
never  cease  to  mistake  the  meana  for  the  end; 
and,  despite  the  doginas  of  sages,  our  conduct 
does  tiol  depcnd  on  our  convictions. 

Carriage  aftor  carriage  had  rolled   beneath 
the  Windows  of  the  room  where  Constance  sat 
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■nd  still  tbe  Bovcd  Mt;  aMfl,  ai  kagdk  m 
certain  coopomn^  ■>  if  Ae  naak  «f  «■>  ^^^ 
tecmiiMlicn,  italc  o*cr  htr  faaiBiu.  TW  k>ft> 
lünt  «ad  tisrnpanot  bon  nfnJ  t»  her 
Ank  ;  «ad,  m  ffar  taae  a^  mad  cPMt.  «a* 
a  ecfUm  calmaeaa  aöd  ifrgy  «•  llv  Bp  arf 
ratdwad,  perWpt  brr  baaaCj  bad  amr  ^mrf 
of  ■>  loft;  utd  lugwil  •  caM.  Ib  jmma^ 
tbroo^  the  chanhtT,  Ae  ttappad  Iv  •  ■»■ 
tnenl  oppoitle  thc  i 
»tately  ibape  in  iu  fuD  I 
truly  Üie  «capon  of  «oaaa,  lka(  it  »  aa  ^> 
poMlble  for  brr,  crea  ia  pid^  ^ktMf  w  ti^^ 
ttft  eCBd,  ■•  it  ia  Cor  UM  djiag  «amor  •»  laafc 
with  iitdüfawtw  cm  tbe  fwd  viib  «Udi  hr 
haa  ma  Ui  tropliw»  or  bi»  faae.  Kar  «aa 
Conataaee  thai  maa^  Jkfmtd  t»  ba  adC- 
rereot  to  tba  eflcd  Ae  Aaald  paa^Mc.  flk 
lookcd  DO  thc  itiaclig«  of  h 
ing  of  triamphi  aot  a 
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And  when  did  mirror  ever  give  back  a  furm 
more  worthy  of  o  Pericies  lo  worsliip,  or  an 
Apelles  to  paint  ?  Thougli  but  little  removed 
from  the  common  heiglil,  the  iinpression  Con- 
stance  alwajs  gave  was  that  tif  a  person  much 
taller  than  sbe  really  was.  A  certain  majesty 
in  the  turn  of  tbe  head,  the  fall  of  the  Shoul- 
ders, the  breadth  uf  the  brow,  and  the  exceecl- 
ing  calmness  of  the  features,  invested  licr  wilh 
an  air  which  I  Iiave  never  seen  ef^ualled  by 
any  one,  but  which,  had  Pasta  been  a  beauty, 
sbe  might  have  possesscd.  But  there  was 
nothing  hard  or  harsh  in  this  majcsty.  What- 
soevcr  of  a  mascuUne  nature  Constance  might 
have  inherited,  nothing  masculine,  nothing  not 
cxquisitely  feminine,  was  visible  in  her  person. 
Her  shape  was  rounded,  and  sufficiently  füll 
to  show,  that  in  middle  age  its  beauty  would 
be  preserved  by  that  ricbness  and  freshness 
which  ft  taoderate  increase  of  the  proportions 
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always  gives  to  the  sex.     Her  arms  and  hands 
were,  and  are,  even  to  this  day,  of  a  beauty 
the  more  striidog,  because  it  is  so  rare.     No> 
thing  in  any  European  country  is  more  un- 
common  than   an  arm  really  beautiful  both 
in  hue  and  shape.     In  any  assembly  we  go 
to,  howerer  aristocratic,  what  miserable  bones, 
what  angular  elbows,  what  red  skins,  do  we 
see  under  the  cover  of  those  capacious  sleeres, 
which    are    only    one    whit    less    ugly.     At 
the  time   I   speak   of,    those   coverings   were 
not  wom ;  and  the  white,  round,  dazzling  arm 
of  Constance,  bare  almost  to  the  Shoulder,  was 
girded  by  dazzling  gems,   which  at  onoe  set 
off,  and  were  foiled  by,  the  beauty  of  nature. 
Her  hair  was  of  the  most  luxuriant,  and  of  the 
deepest,  black ;  and  it  was  wom  in  a  fashion 
— then    uncommon,   without    being    bizarre — 
now   hacknied  by  the  plainest  faces,   though 
adapted   only   to    suit   the    highest    order  of 
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beaiity; — I  mean,  that  simple  and  classic 
fashion  to  which  ihe  French  have  given  a 
naine  borrowecl  from  Calypso,  bul  which  ap- 
pears  to  me  suited  as  much  to  an  intellectual 
as  a  voluptuous  goddess.  Her  long  lashes, 
and  a  brow  delicately  but  darkly  pencilled, 
gavc  addilional  eloqiience  to  an  eye  of  the 
deepest  bUie,  and  a  classic  conlour  to  a  profile 
so  slightly  aquiline,  that  it  was  commonly  ton- 
sidered  Gretian.  That  necessary  completion 
(o  all  real  beauty  of  either  sex,  the  short  and 
curved  upper  lip,  terminated  in  the  most 
dazzling  teeth,  and  the  ripe  and  dewy  under 
lip  addod  to  what  was  noble  in  her  beauty 
that  charm  also  which  is  esclusively  feniinint- 
Her  complexioD  was  capricious ;  uow  pale, 
now  tinged  witli  the  pink  of  the  sea-shell, 
ur  the  softest  shade  of  the  rose-leaf:  but  in 
either  it  was  so  transparent,  that  you  doubted 
which  became  her  the  most.     To  these  attrnc- 
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tions,  add  a  throat,  a  bust  of  the  most 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  the  justest  and  most 
cbiselled  proportions;  a  foot,  whose  least 
beauty  was  its  smallness;  and  a  waist  nar- 
row  —  not  the  narrowness  of  tenuity  or  con- 
straint  —  but  round,  gradual,  insensibly  less 
in  its  compression : — and  the  person  of  Con« 
stance  Vemon,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  is 
before  you. 

She  passed  with  her  quiet  and  stately  step 
from  her  room,  through  one  adjoining  it,  and 
which  we  stop  to  notice,  because  it  was  her 
customary  sitting-room  when  not  with  Lady 
Erpingham.  There  had  Godolphin,  with  the 
foreign  but  courtly  freedom,  the  respectful  and 
chivalric  ease  of  his  manners,  often  sought  her ; 
there  had  he  lingered  in  order  to  detain  her  yet 
a  moment  and  a  moment  longer  from  other 
Company — seeking  a  sweet  excuse  in  some  re- 
mark  on  the  books  that  strewed  the  tables,  or 
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the  miisic  in  that  recess,  or  the  forest  scene 
from  thoae  Windows  through  which  tlie  mooii  o{ 
autumn  now  stole  with  its  own  peculiar  power 
to  soften  and  subdue.  As  these  recollections 
came  across  her,  her  slep  faltered  and  her 
colour  faded  from  its  glow:  she  paused  a  mo- 
tneiit,  cast  a  mournful  glance  round  the  nmni, 
and  then  tore  herseif  away,  descended  the  lofty 
staircase,  passed  the  stone-hall  inelancholy  with 
otd  banners  and  rusted  crests,  and  bore  her 
beauty  and  her  busy  heart  into  the  thickening 
and  gay  crowd. 

Her  eye  looked  once  more  round  for  the 
gracefui  form  of  Godolphin :  but  he  was  not 
visible ;  and  she  bad  scarcely  satisßed  berself 
of  this  before  Lord  Erpiaghain,  the  hero  of  the 
erening,  approached  and  claimed  her  hand. 

"  I  have  just  performed  my  duty, "  said  he, 
with  a  gallantry  of  speecb  not  common  to  hini, 
"  now  for  my  reward.     I  have  danced  the  first 
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dance  vith  Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe :  I 
come,  Bccording  to  your  promiBe,  to  daoce  the 
«econd  with  you." 

There  was  eomething  in  tliese  words  that 
stung  one  of  the  morbid  remembrances  in  Mise 
Vernon's  mind.  Lady  Margaret  Midgeconibe, 
in  ordinary  lifc,  would  have  been  ihought  a 
good-looking,  vulgär  girl: — slie  was  a  Duke's 
daughter,  and  ahe  was  termed  a  Hebe,  Her 
little  nose,  and  her  fresh  coloiir,  and  her  silly 
but  not  unmalicious  laugh,  were  calied  en- 
chanting ;  and  all  irrcgularities  of  featiire,  and 
faults  of  shape,  were  absolutely  tumed  into 
inerils  by  that  odd  commendation,  so  common 
with  US — "  8  deuced  fine  girl ;  none  of  yoiir 
regulär  beauties," 

Not  only  in  the  county  of  shire,  but 

in  London,  had  Lady  Margaret  Midgecumbe 
been  set  up  as  the  rival  beauty  of  Constance 
Vemon.     And  Constance,  far  too  lovely,  too 


^B  ihe    Duches: 

^^M  mucb  solemi 

^^M  a  cheesemor 
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cold,  too  proud,  not  lo  acknowledge  beauty  in 
others,  where  it  really  existed,  was  nevertheless 
unafiectedly  indignant  at  a  comparison  so  un- 
wortliy  :  she  even,  at  times,  despised  her  <>wn 
Claims  to  admiration,  since  claims  so  iuiniea- 
surably  inferior  could  be  put  into  competttion 
with  them.  Added  to  this  sore  fecliiig  for 
Lady  Margaret,  was  one  crealed  by  Lady 
Margaretes  mother. — The  Duchcss  of  ^\'in- 
stouR  was  a  woman  of  ordinary  birth — the 
daughter  of  a  peer  of  great  wcalth  but  oew 
family.  She  had  married,  however,  one  of  Ihe 
luost  powerfuldukesin  thepeerage  ; — a  stupid, 
heavy,  pompous  man,  with  four  ca)«tles,  two 
parks,  a  coal-mine,  a  tin-niine,  s\\  boroughs, 
aod  about  thirty  livings.  Inacttve  and  re- 
aerved,  the  Duke  was  aeldom  seen  in  public : 
the  care  of  supporting  bis  rank  devolved  on 
ihe  Duchess;  and  she  suppurted  il  wiih  as 
mucb  solemnity  of  purpose  aa  if  she  had  becn 
a  cheesemonjirer's  daughter.     Stately,  insulent, 
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and  coarse ;— asked  every  where ;  insuliing  all ; 

hated  and  courted ;   such  was  the  Duchess  of 

Winstouo,  and  such,  perhaps,  have  been  other 

duchesaes  before  her. 

Be  it  understood  tbal,  at  that  day,  Fashion 

bad  not  risen  to  tbe  despotiam  it  now  enjoys  : 
it  took  its  colouriog  from  Power,  not  con- 
trolled  it.  I  shall  show,  indeed,  how  much  of 
its  present  condilion  tbat  Fathion  owes  lo  tbe 
Heroine  of  these  Memoirs.  The  Sucb^ss  of 
Winstoun  coiild  not  be  now  that  grcat  person 
sbe  was  tben :  there  js  a  certain  guud  taste  in 
Fosbion  wbich  repels  the  mere  insolence  of 
Rank — wbicb  requircä  persons  to  be  eilher 
Bgreeable,  or  brilliant,  or  at  least  original — 
which  weigbs  stupid  dukes  in  a  righteous 
balance,  and  finds  vulgär  dudiesses  wanting. 
But.  in  lack  of  tbis  new  authority— this  moral 
aebastocrator  between  the  Sovercign  and  the 
dignily  hitherto  considered  next  to  the  Sove- 
rdgD''e — ^her  Grace  of  Winstoun  exercised  witb 


H^  tberefore,     < 

^H  Duchess,   w 
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impunity  the  rights  of  insolence.  Shc  had 
taken  an  especial  dislikc  to  Constancc : — partly, 
because  the  few  good  judges  of  beauty,  who 
care  neither  for  rank  nor  report,  bad  very  un- 
reservedly  placed  MissVernon  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  competitioti  with  her  daughtcr ;  and  prin- 
pftlly,  because  the  high  spirit  and  keen  irony 
of  Constance  hod  giveti  more  than  once  to  the 
Duchess's  effrontery  so  cutting  and  so  public 
check,  that  she  had  feit  with  astonishment  and 
ntge  tbere  was  one  woman  in  that  world — 
that  woman  too  unmamed — vho  could  retort 
nidenesa  to  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun.  Spite> 
fiil,  bovrever,  and  numeroiis  were  the  things 
she  Said  of  Miss  Vemon,  whcn  Miss  Vernoo 
was  absent ;  and  haughty  beyond  measure  were 
the  inclitintion  of  her  liead  and  the  tone  of 
her  Toice  vhen  Miss  '\''emon  was  present.  If, 
tberefore,  Constance  was  dialiked  by  the 
Duchess,    WC    tnay    resdily  believe   that    she 


retumed  the  dlslilce.  The  very  Dftme  sroused 
her  spieen  and  her  pride ;  and  it  was  with  S 
feeling  all  a  woman's,  though  scarcely  feminine 
in  ihe  amiable  sensc  of  the  word,  ihat  she  IcarnI 
lo  whom  the  honour  of  Lord  Erpingham*«  pre- 
cedence  had  been  (though  necessarily)  given. 

As  Lord  Erpingham  led  her  to  her  place,  s 
buzE  of  admiration  and  enthu^asni  foUowed  her 
Steps.  This  pleased  Erpingham  more  than,  at 
that  moment,  it  did  Constance.  Already  in- 
toxicated  by  her  beauly,  he  was  proud  o(  the 
effect  it  produced  oq  others  —  for  that  effect 
was  a  compliment  to  bis  taste.  He  excited 
himself  to  be  agreeable;  nay,  more,  to  be 
fascinating ;  he  afiected  a  low  voice ;  and  he 
attempled — poor  man  ! — to  flaLter, 

The  Duchcss  of  Winstoiin  and  her  daitghter 
sat  bchind  on  an  elevated  bench.  They  saw 
wiih  espetial  advantagc  the  atteiitiona  with 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  Earlc 
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honoured  the  daughler  of  one  of  ttie  greatcat 
of  England'a  orators.  They  were  shocked  at 
bis  want  of  dignity. — Constance  perceived  their 
chagriii,  and  she  lent  a  niore  pleased  and  at- 
tentive  notice  to  Lord  Erpinglianrs  compli- 
mentB :  her  eyes  sparkied  and  her  chcek 
blushed;  and  the  good  folks  aruund— admiring 
Lord  Krpingham's  immense  whiskers — thought 
Constance  in  love. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Percy  Gu- 
dolphin  entered  the  room, 

Althoiigh  Godolphin's  person  was  not  of  a 
showy  Order,  ihere  was  something  about  him 
that  always  arrested  attention.  His  air;  his 
carri&ge ;  his  long,  fair  locks ;  his  rieh  and 
foreign  liabit  of  dress,  whidi  his  high  bearing 
and  intellectiial  countenancc  redefmed  from 
coxcombry  ; — all,  uiiited,  gave  somothing  re- 
markablc  and  distinguisbed  to  his  appearance : 
and  the  interest  altached  to  his  fortunes,  and 
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to  his  social  reputation  for  genius  and  eccen- 
tricity,  could  not  fail  of  increasing  the  effect 
he  produced  when  his  name  was  known. 

From  the  throng  of  jdlers  ihal  gathered 
around  hitn ;  from  the  hows  of  the  great  and 
the  smiles  of  the  fair;  Godolphin,  however, 
directed  his  whole  notice — his  whole  souI — to 
the  spot  which  was  hallowed  by  Constance 
Vernon.  He  sav  her  engaged  with  a  man  rieh, 
powerfui,  and  handsome.  He  saw  that  she 
listened  to  her  partner  with  evident  interest  — 
tbat  he  addressed  her  with  evident  admiration. 
His  heart  sank  within  him;  he  feit  faint  and 
nck :  f hen  came  anger  —  mortificalion ;  then 
agony  and  despair.  All  his  former  resolutions 
— all  his  prudence,  his  woridliness,  his  caution, 
vanished  at  once :  he  feit  only  that  he  loved, 
that  he  was  supplanted,  that  he  was  undone. 
The  dark  and  fierce  passions  of  bis  youth,  of 
a  nature  in  reality  wild  and  vehement,  swept 
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away  at  once  the  projectB  and  the  fabrics  of 
that  tihallow  and  chill  philosophy  hg  had  bor- 
rowed  from  the  world,  and  deemed  the  wisdotn 
of  the  clofiet.  A  cott&ge  and  a  desert  with 
Constance — Cunstance  all  his,  heart  and  band 
— would  have  been  Paradise :  he  would  have 
ntiraed  no  other  atnbition,  nor  dreamt  of  a 
reward  beyond. — Such  effect  has  jealousy  upon 
US.  We  confide — and  we  hesitate  to  accept  a 
boon :  we  ore  jealoua — and  we  would  lay  down 
Ufe  to  atlain  it 

"  What  a  handsoroe  fellow  Erpingham  is !" 
seid  a  young  man  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 

Godolphin  heard,  and  groaned  audibly. 

'*  And  what  a  devüish  handsome  girl  he  is 
dancing  with/'  answered  another  young  man, 
from  Oxford. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Vemon ! — By  Jove,  he  scems 
smitteo.  What  a  capital  tbing  it  wotild  be  for 
her!" 
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*'  And  for  hini  too .'"  cried  the  more  chi- 
Talrous  OxoniaD. 

*'  Humph  l"  Said  the  officer. 
"  I  heard,"  renewed  the  Oxoniau,  '*  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  jQung  Godulphtn.  He 
was  staying  bere  a  sbort  time  ago.  They  rode 
and  walked  togcther.  What  a  lucky  fellon  he 
bas  been  l  I  doa't  know  any  one  J  should  Uke 
to  see  so  mucb.'" 

"  Bush  !"  said  a  tbird  person,  lookiiig  at 
Godolphin. 

Perey  moved  on. — Accomplished  and  self- 
coUfiCted  as  he  UEually  was,  he  could  not 
wholly  conceal  the  hell  witbin.  His  brow  grew 
knit  and  gloomy :  he  scarcely  returned  the 
salutatioDB  he  received ;  and  moving  out  of  the 
crowd,  he  stole  to  a  seat  hehind  a  large  pillar 
— aod,  scarcely  seen  by  any  one,  fixed  bis 
eyes  on  the  form  and  movements  of  Miss 
Vemon. 
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It  SO  happened  that  he  had  placed  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun, 
and  within  hearing  of  ttie  conversalion  that  I 
am  about  to  record. 

The  dance  being  over,  Lord  Erpingham  led 
CoDstance  to  a  seat  dose  by  Lady  Margaret 
Midgecombe.  The  Duchess  had  formed  her 
plan  of  attack  ;  and,  risiiig  as  ahe  saw  Coualance 
tvilhin  reach,  approached  lier  with  an  air  thal 
affected  civility. 

"  How  do  you,  Miss  Vcrnon  ?  I  am  happy 
to  see  you  looking  so  well.  What  truth  in  the 
report,  eh  P"  and  the  Duchess  showed  her  teeth 
—  videlieet,  smiled, 

"  What  report  does  your  grace  allude  to  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay;  I  am  sure  Lord  Erpingham 
lias  hcard  it  as  well  as  myself ;  and  1  wiiih  for 
your  sake  (a  slight  emphasis),  indeed,  for  both 
your  sakes,  that  it  may  be  true."^ 

*'  To  wait   tili   the  Duchess   of  Winstoun 
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■peatis  intelligibly,  would  be  a  waste  of  her 
time  and  my  owa ;"  siüd  the  hauglity  Conslance, 
with  the  rudenesa  in  which  she  tlien  delighted, 
and  for  which  ahe  haa  since  become  known. 
But  the  Duchess  was  not  to  he  offended  until 
ihe  had  comploted  her  manoeuvre. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  she,  turoing  to  Lord 
Erpingham,  "  I  appeal  to  you :  Js  not  MIbs 
Vemon  to  be  manied  very  soon  to  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin  ?  I  am  sure  (wilh  aa  affected  good- 
nsture  and  compassion  that  stung  Constaace  tu 
Ihe  quick),  I  am  sure  I  hope  so," 

"  Upon  my  word  you  amaze  me,"  said  Lord 
ErpiDgham,  opening  lo  their  füllest  extent  the 
large,  round,  hazel  eyes,  for  which  Iie  vas  so 
justly  eelebrated.  "  I  never  heard  this  before." 
"Oh!  a  Beeret  as  yet,"  said  the  Duchess: 
"  very  well !  I  can  keep  a  secret." 

Lady  Margaret  looked  down,  and  laiighed 
prettily. 
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*'  I  thought  tili  DOW,"  said  Coostance,  with 
grave  cotnposure,  "  that  no  person  could  be 
more  conteinpttble  than  one  who  colUcls  idie 
reporlE :  I  now  find  I  was  wrong :  a  person  in- 
finitely  more  contemptible  is  one  who  itiveiits 
them.'' 

The  rüde  Duchess,  bcat  at  her  own  weapons, 
blushed  with  anger  even  throiigh  her  roug« : 
but  Constance  turned  away,  and,  still  leaning 
an  Lord  Erpingham^s  arm,  sought  anotlier 
■eat : — that  scat,  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the 
piUar  behiad  which  Godolphin  sat — was  still 
«ithin  bis  hearing, 

"  Upon  ray  word,  Miss  Vernon,"  said  Erp. 
inghain,  "  1  admire  your  spirit.  Nothing  like 
■etting  down  thoso  absurd  people  who  try  to 
tease  one,  and  think  one  dares  not  retort.  But 
pray — I  hope  I 'm  not  impertinent — pray  may 

ask  if  this  nimour  have  aiii/  Ivuth  in  it?" 
'  Certainly  not,"  said  Constance,  with  great 
effbrt,  but  in  &  clear  tune. 
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"  No:  I  should  have  thoiight  notj  I  should 
have  thought  Dot.  Godolphin's  much  too  poor, 
much  too  poor,  for  you.  Miss  Vemmi  ü  not 
tfae  ladj  to  marry  for  love  in  a  cottage,  ig  sheP*' 

CoDstance  sighed. 

That  soft,  low  tone  thrilJeci  to  Godolphin's 
very  heart.  He  bcnt  forward :  he  held  his 
breath :  he  thirsted  for  her  voice ;  for  aome 
tone,  some  word  in  answer ;  it  came  not  at  tlial 
moment. 

"  You  mnember,"  renewed  the  Earl,  "  you 

remember  Miss   L :    no:    she  was  before 

your  time.     Well!  she  married  9 ,  much 

ttuch  another  fellow  as  Godolphin.  He  had  not 
a  shilliog:  but  he  lived  nell;  had  s  house  in 
Mayfair;  gave  dinaers;  hunted  at  Melton,  and 
so  fortb :  in  sbort,  he  played  high.  She  had 
about  teo  thousand  pounds.  They  married, 
and  Uved  for  two  years  so  comfortably,  you 


hsve  no  idea.     Every  one  envied  ther 


They 


did  not  keep  a  close  carriage,  but  he  uaed  to 
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drive  her  out  to  dinners  in  bis  French  cabrio- 
let.*  There  was  no  show — no  pomp:  every 
thing  deuced  neat,  though:  quile  love  in  a 
cottage— only  the  cotlage  was  in  Curzon-street- 
At  length,  however,  the  cards  tumed :  S 
lost  every  thJng:  owed  niore  than  he  could 
ever  pay  :  we  were  forced  to  cut  him ;  and  his 

relation,  Lord ,  Coming  into  ibe  Ministry 

a  year  afterwards,  got  liini  a  place  in  the 
Customa.  They  live  at  Pentonville  :  he  wears 
a  pepper-and-salt  coat,  and  she  a  mob-cap, 
with  pink  ribbons:  they  have  ßve  bimdred 
a-year,  and  teil  children.     Such  was  the  fate  of 

S 's  wife  ;  such  may  be  the  fate  of  Godol- 

phin's.  Oh,  Miss  Vemon  coutd  not  marry 
him .'  * 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord,"  said  Constance, 
wilh  emphasis ;  "  but  you  take  too  much  li- 
cence  in  expressing  your  opinion." 
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Before  Lord  Krpingham  could  stammer  forth 
his  apology,  they  heard  a  slight  noise  bebtnd: 
they  turned  :  Godolphin  had  risen.  His  coun- 
tenance,  olways  inclined  to  a  calm  severity — 
for  thought  is  usually  severe  in  Its  outward 
aspect— bent  now  on  botb  the  Speakers  with  so 
dark  and  menacing  an  aspect,  that  tbe  stout 
Kart  feit  his  heart  stand  still  for  a  momenl ; 
and  Constance  was  appalled  as  if  it  had  been 
the  apparition,  and  not  the  living  form  of  her 
lover  that  ahe  beheld.  Bot  scarccly  had  they  , 
Seen  this  espreasion  of  countenance,  i^re  it 
chaaged.  With  a  cold  'and  polished  smile,  a 
relaxed  brow,  and  profound  inclination  of  his 
form,  Godolphin  greeted  the  two;  and,  passing 
frora  his  seat  with  a  slow  stcp,  glided  among 
the  crowd,  and  vanished. 

What  a  Strange  thing,  after  all,  is  a  great 
assetnbly  !  An  immense  mob  of  persons,  who 
feel  for  eacb  other  the  profoundest  indifference 
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— met  together  to  join  in  ainusetnents,  whicli 
the  great  majority  of  them  coneider  wearisome 
beyoiid  conception,  How  unintellectutd,  how 
uncivilizcd,  such  a  scene,  and  such  attors ! 
What  a  remnant  of  barbarous  times,  when 
people  danced  because  they  Imd  nothing  to 
say  !  Were  there  nothing  ridiculous  in  dan- 
cing,  there  would  be  noihing  ridiculous  in  see- 
ing  wise  meii  dance.  But  that  sight  would  be 
ludicrous,  because  of  the  disparity  between  the 
mind  and  the  occupation.  However,  we  have 
some  excuse ;  we  go  to  these  assemblies  to 
seil  our  daughters,  m  corrupt  our  neigh- 
boura'  wives.  A  ball-rooin  is  Dothing  more  or 
lesB  than  a  great  inarket-place  of  beauty.  For 
my  part,  I  like  making  my  purchases  in  a  Icss 
public  mart. 

"  Come,  Qodolphin,  a  glass  of  champaigne," 
cried  the  young  Lord  Belvoir,  as  they  sat  near 
each  olher  al  the  splendid  supper. 


■ 
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"  With  all  my  heart ;  but  not  from  that 
bottle  I  we  must  have  a  new  one ;  for  this 
^lass  is  pledged  to  Lady  Delmour,  and  I 
would  not  diiuk  to  her  health  but  from  the 
tirst  sparkle!  Nothing  tarne,  nothing  Insipid, 
nothing  that  has  lost  its  first  freshness,  can  be 
dedicated  to  one  so  beaiitiful  and  young." 

The  fresh  bottle  was  opened,  and  Godolphin 
bowed  over  bis  glass  to  Lord  Belvoir's  sister^ 
a  Beauty,  and  a  Blue.  Lady  Delmour  ad- 
mired  Godolphin,  and  she  waa  flattered  by  a 
oompliment  that  no  one  wholly  educaied  in 
England  would  have  had  the  gaJlant  courage 
to  utter  across  a  crowded  table. 

"  You  have  been  daucing  ?"  said  she. 

"Nor 

"  ^Vhat  then  ?" 

"  What  then  ?"  Bald  Godolphin  ;  "  Ah,  Lady 
Debnour,  do  not  aak." — The  loolt  that  accotn- 
panied  the  words,  supplied  them  with  a  niean- 
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ing.  "  Need  I  add,"  said  he,  in  •  Iower  voice, 
**  that  I  have  been  thioking  of  the  most  beui- 
tiful  person  preaent  ?" 

"  Foob  r  said  Lady  Dedmour,  turning  aw«; 
her  head. 

Now,  tbat  pooh  is  «  veiy  signiÖeaot  word. 
On  the  lipa  of  a  man  of  bunneM,  it  deaotes 
contempt  for  romance  i  on  the  lips  ol  a  poli- 
tician,  it  rebukes  a  theory.  With  that  motio- 
syllable,  a  philosopher  massacres  a  fallacy :  by 
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**  Pooh  !^  Said  Lady  Delmour,  turning  away 
her  head: — and  Gkxlolphin  was  in  singular 
spirits.  What  a  stränge  thing  that  we  should 
call  such  hilarity  from  our  gloom  !  The  stroke 
induces  the  flash  ;  excite  the  nerves  by  jea- 
lousy,  by  despair,  and  with  the  proud,  you 
only  trace  the  excitement  by  the  mad  mirth 
and  hysterical  laughter  it  creates. 

Gbdolphin  was  charming  comme  un  amour^ 
and  the  young  Countess  was  delighted  with  his 
gallantry. 

**  Did  you  ever  love  ?''  asked  she  tenderly, 
as  they  sat  alone  after  supper. 

"  Alas,  yes  !"  said  he. 

"  How  often  ?" 

**  Read  MarmonteFs  story  of  the  ^  Three 
Vials :'  I  have  no  other  answer.*^ 

''  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  tale  that  is !  The 
whole  history  of  a  man's  heart  is  contained  in 
it.     Fancy,  Passion,  Love !  behold  the  Three 


While  GodulphJn  was  thus  talking  wiih 
Lady  Delmour,  his  whole  soul  was  with  Con- 
stance ;  of  her  only  be  thouglit,  and  un  her  he 
thirsted  for  revenge.  There  is  a  curious  pheno 
ineaoli  in  love,  showing  how  inuch  vanity  has 
to  do  with  eveti  the  best  species  of  it ;  when, 
for  your  tnistress  to  prefer  another,  changes  all 
your  aSectioD  into  hatrcd,  is  it  the  toii  of  the 
■Distress,  or  her  prej'erence  to  the  other  ?  The 
last,  to  be  sure :  for  if  the  fbrmer,  you  would 
only  grieve — but  jeolousy  does  not  make  you 
grieve,  it  makes  you  rage ;  it  does  not  sadden, 
it  Btings.  Afler  all,  as  we  grow  old,  and  look 
back  on  the  "  masler  passion,"  how  wc  smile  at 
the  fools  it  made  of  us — at  the  importance  we 
millions  that  have  becn  bo- 
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the  littleness2s  that  belong  to  it.  We  ask  in 
wooder,  "  How  come  such  effects  froui  such  a 
cause  P 

Godolphin  continued  talking  scndm^nt  wiih 
Lady  Delmour  until  her  lord,  who  was  very 
fond  of  bis  carriage-horses,  came  up  and  took 
her  away;  and  then,  ahnost  glad  tu  be  re- 
lievcd,  Percy  sauntered  into  the  ball-room, 
»here,  though  ihe  crowd  was  somewhal  thin- 
oed,  the  dancc  was  continued  with  ihat  spirit 
which  always  seenis  to  iiicrease  as  the  nigtit 
advances. 

For  my  own  part,  I  now  and  then  look  latc 
in  at  a  ball  as  a  waming  and  grave  memento 
of  the  Sight  of  time.  No  amusement  belnngs 
of  right  so  essentially  to  the  young,  in  their 
first  youth,— to  the  unthinking,  the  intoxi- 
cated,— to  those  whose  blood  is  an  elixir. 
There,  above  all  places,  do  I  recognize  the  ^ 
vast  gulf  between  me  and  my  youth. 

"  If  CoDstance  be  woman,"  said  Godolphin 


^B  reputation 

^B  frivolous  so 
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to  himself,  as  he  returned  to  the  ball-room,  "  I 
will  yel  hunible  her  to  my  will.  I  have  not 
leamed  the  science  so  long,  to  be  now  foiled  in 
the  6r£t  momenl  I  have  scriously  wished  to 
triumph." 

As  this  thought  inspired  aud  excited  him, 
he  inoved  along  at  Bome  distance  from,  but 
carefully  within  the  sight  oF,  Constance.  He 
paused  by  Lady  Margaret  Midgecotnbe.  He 
addressed  her.  IVolwithstanding  iho  insolence 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  Buchess  of  Winstoun, 
he  was  well  received  by  both  mother  and 
daughter.  Some  persons  there  are,  in  all  times 
and  in  all  spherea,  who  command  a  certain 
respecf,  bought  neither  by  riches,  rank,  nor 
eveo  scrupulous  morality  of  conduct.  Thej 
win  it  by  the  reputation  that  talent  alone  can 
win  them,  and  which  yet  is  not  always  the 
reputation  uf  talent.  No  man,  even  in  the 
frivolous  societieB  of  the  great,  obtains  homage 
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witfaout  certsin  qualities  nbich,  hat!  they  been 
happily  directed,  would  have  conducted  him  to 
Tarne.     Had  tbe  attention  of  a  Grammont,  or 

of  a  C ,  beeil  early  tumed  towards  what 

ot^ht  to  be  tbe  objects  desired,  who  can  doubt 
that,  instead  of  the  heroes  of  a,  circle,  they 
tnight  have  been  worthy  of  becoming  names 
for  posterity.  Tbus,  the  genius  of  Godolphin 
had  drawD  aroitnd  him  an  iclat  wbich  made 
evea  the  liaughtiest  willing  to  receive  and  to 
repay  his  notice ;  and  Lady  Klargaret  actually 
blushed  with  pleasure  when  he  asked  her  to 
dsDce.  A  foreign  dance,  then  only  very  par- 
tially  knowD  in  England,  had  been  called  for : 
few  were  ocquainted  with  it, — those  only  who 
faad  been  abroad ;  and  as  the  moveinents  seeni- 
ed  to  reqiiire  pecultar  grace  of  person,  sonie 
even  among  those  few  declined,  through  nio- 
desty,  ibe  exhibition. 

To   tbis   dance  Godolphin   led   Lady   Mar- 
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garet.  All  crowded  round  to  see  the  per- 
fbrmers ;  and  as  each  went  through  the  giddy 
and  intoxicating  niaze,  tbey  niade  remarks  od 
the  awkwardness,  or  the  singulanly,  or  the  ini- 
propriety  of  the  dance.  But  when  Godolphin 
began,  the  inumiurs  changed.  The  slow  and 
«tately  measure,  then  odapted  to  the  steps,  was 
one  in  which  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  his 
person  might  eminently  display  itself.  Lady 
Margaret  was  at  Icast  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  dance ;  and  the  couple  altogether  so  immea- 
surably  excelled  all  conipetitors,  that  the  rest, 
as  if  sensible  of  it,  stopped  one  after  the  Other  ; 
and  when  Godulphin,  perceiving  that  they  wert 
alone,  stopped  also,  the  spectators  made  their 
appmbation  niore  audible  ihan  approbation 
usually  is  in  polished  society. 

As  Godolphin  paused,  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Cunstance.  There  was  not  there  the  expression 
he  had  anticipatcd :  there  was  neither  the  anger 
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of  jedousy,  nor  the  restleesness  of  offended 
vanity,  nor  the  dedre  of  conciliation,  visible  in 
thoBe  large  and  speaking  orbs.  A  deep,  a  pe- 
netrating,  a  sad  inquiry  seemed  to  dwell  in  her 
gaxe, — aeemed  anxious  lo  pierce  into  hia  hearl, 
and  to  discover  vhether  there  ehe  possessed  the 
power  to  wound,  or  whether  each  had  been 
deceived :  so  at  least  seenied  that  fixed  and 
melancfaoly  inteaseDess  of  look  to  Godolphin. 
He  lefl  Lady  Margaret  abmptly  :  in  an  instant 
he  was  by  the  side  of  Constaiice. 

"  Yoa  must  be  delighted  with  this  evening," 
said  he  bitterly  :  "  wherever  I  go  I  hear  your 
praises :  every  one  admires  you ;  and  he  who 
does  not  admire  so  much  as  worship  you,  he 
alone  is  beneath  your  notice.  He — bom  to 
such  shatlercd  fortunes, — he  indeed  migbt 
never  atpire  to  that  which  tilled  and  weallhy 
idiots  deem  they  may  command, — the  band  of 
Conslaoce  Vernon," 
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It  was  with  a  low  and  calm  tone  that  Godol- 
phin  spoke.  Constance  turned  deodlj  pale  i 
her  frame  treinbied ;  but  ahe  did  not  answer 
immedialely.  She  moved  to  a  aeat  retired  a 
little  from  the  busy  crowd  :  Godolphin  follow- 
ed,  and  sat  himself  beside  ber  ;  and  tben,  with 
a  slight  e&brt,  Constance  spoke. 

"  You  heard  what  was  said,  Mr,  Godolphin, 
and  I  grieve  to  think  you  did.  If  I  odended 
you,  however,  forgive  me,  I  pray  yop  ;  I  praj 
it  sincerely,  warmly.  God  knows  I  have  suf- 
fered  myaelf  enougb  from  idle  words,  and  from 
the  slighling  opinion  with  which  this  hard 
World  Visits  the  poor,  not  to  feel  deep  regret 
and  shame  if  I  wound,  by  like  means,  another, 
tnore  especially — "  Constance's  voice  trembled 
— "  more  especially  i/uu .'" 

As  she  spoke,  she  tumed  her  eyes  on  Go- 
dolphin, and  they  were  füll  of  tears.  The 
lendemess  of  her  voice,  her  look,  raelted  him 
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«t  once.  Was  it  to  bim,  tndeed,  that  the 
haughty  ConstaDce  addressed  the  words  of 
kindDesB  and  apology? — to  him  whoae  ex- 
triosic  circumsCances  she  had  heard  described 
as  so  unworlhy  of  her,  and,  his  reason  told 
him,  wit  h  such  j  uslice  ? 

"  Oh,  Miss  Vernon  !"  said  he,  passionatcly  ; 
*'  MiüB  Veroon — Constance — de«r,  dear  Con- 
staiice  l  dare  I  call  you  so  ?  hear  me  out 
«ord.  I  love  you  with  a  love  which  leaves 
nie  ao  words  to  teil  it.  I  know  my  faulla, 
my  poverty,  my  unworthiDess :  but — but — - 
may  I — may  I  hape  ?" 

And  all  the  woman  was  in  Constance's  cheek, 
as  she  listened.  That  cheek,  bow  Hchly  was 
it  dyed !  Her  eyes  drooped ;  her  bosom 
heaved.  How  every  word  ia  tbose  broken 
sentences  sank  into  her  beart !  never  vas  a 
tone  forgotten.  The  child  may  forget  it» 
raotber,  and  the  motber  desert  the  cbild ;  but 
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never,  nerer  from  a  vomaD'e  heart  departs 
the  memory  of  the  first  confessioD  of  love, 
from  him  whom  she  iirst  loves !  She  lifted 
her  eyes,  and  again  withdrew  them,  and  again 
gazed. 

"  ThJs  must  not  be,"  at  last  she  said; 
'*  no,  DO !  it  is  folly,  madness,  in  both  !" 

"  Not  Bo ;  nay,  not  so !"  whispered  GodoU 
phin,  in  the  softest  notes  of  a  voice  that  could 
never  be  harsh.  "  It  may  seem  folly — mad- 
neas  if  you  will,  that  the  brillianl  and  all- 
idolized  Miss  Vemon  should  listen  to  the  vows 
of  so  lowly  an  adorer :  biil  try  m^— prove 
me,  and  own — yes,  you  will  own  some  years 
hence,  that  that  folly  has  bcen  happy  beyond 
the  bappiness  of  priidence  or  ambition." 

"  This !"  answered  Constance,  struggling 
vith  her  emoliuns ;  *'  this  is  no  spot  or  hour 
for  such  a  Conference.     Let  us  meet  to-uiorrow 

■the  westem  Chamber." 
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"  And  the  hour  T 

«  Twdve !" 

^*  And  I  may  hope— tili  tben  ?^ 

Constance  again  grew  pale ;  and  in  a  voice 
that^  though  it  scarcely  left  her  Ups,  Struck 
coldness  and  dismay  into  bis  sudden  and  de- 
tigbted  confidence,  answered, 

"  No,  Percy,  there  is  no  hope !— none ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Thb  western  chamber  was  tlmt  I  have  men- 
tioned  as  the  one  in  wliich  Constance  usually 
fixed  her  retreat,  when  ntither  sociability  nor 
State  summoned  her  to  the  more  public  apart- 
ments.  I  should  have  said  thal  Godolphin 
■lept  in  the  houue ;  für,  Coming  froui  a  dis- 
tance,  and  ihrough  country  roads,  Lady  Er- 
pinghani  had  proffered  him  that  hospitality, 
and  he  had  wilHngly  accepted  it.  Before  the 
appoioted  hour,  he  was  at  the  appointed  spot. 
He  had  passed  the  hours  tili  then  without 
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even  seeking  his  pillow.  In  restless  strides 
acruss  his  chomber,  he  had  revolved  thosc 
«ords  with  which  Constance  had  seemed  tu 
deny  the  hupes  &he  bcrself  had  created.  All 
private  and  more  selfish  scliemes,  or  reflec- 
liuns,  had  vanished,  as  by  magic,  from  tbc 
miod  of  a  man  prematurely  formed,  but  oot 
yet  wholly  hardened,  in  the  mould  of  worldly 
»peculation.  Ue  thought  no  more  of  what 
he  should  relinquish  in  obtaining  her  band : 
vith  the  ardour  of  boyieb  and  real  love,  he 
thought  only  of  her.  It  was  as  if  no  world 
but  the  bttle  spot  in  which  she  breathed  and 
inoved,  existed.  Poverty,  privation,  toil,  the 
change  of  the  nianners  and  habits  of  liis  wbole 
previouK  life,  to  those  of  professional  enterprise 
and  self-denial; — to  all  this  be  looked  forward, 
not  so  milch  with  calmuess  as  with  tnumpb. 

"  Be  but  Constance  mine !"  said  he  again 
and  again ;   and  agsin  and  again  tbosc  fatal 
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words  knocked  at  bis  heart,  "  No  hope  — 
none !"  and  he  gnashed  bis  teeth  in  verj 
anguish,  and  mutttred,  "But  mine  she  wü] 
not  —  she  will  never  be  !" 

Still,  however,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
aomething  of  his  liabitiial  coniidcnce  retumed 
lo  him.  He  had  succecded,  though  but  par- 
tially,  in  reasoning  away  the  obvious  meaa- 
ing  of  the  words ;  and  he  aacended  to  the 
Chamber  from  the  gardens,  in  which  he  had 
BOUght,  by  the  air,  to  cool  his  mental  fever, 
«ith  B  Hentiment  orainous  and  duubtful  indeed, 
but  still  reinoved  from  despondciicy  and  de- 
■pair. 

The  day  was  aad  and  heavy.  A  low,  driz- 
aling  rain,  and  labouring  yet  setlled  clouds» 
which  denied  all  ghnipse  to  the  sky,  and 
neemed  cursed  into  stagnancy  by  tbc  absencc 
of  all  wind  or  even  breeze,  increascd  by  Ihose 
aasociatioRS   we   endcavour   in   vain   to   rcsist. 
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the    darlc     and    oppressive     sadness     of    his 
tboughts. 

He  pauset],  as  he  laid  his  band  on  the 
lÜoor  of  the  Chamber :  he  Ustened ;  aad  in  the 
acute  and  painful  life  which  seemed  breathed 
iDto  all  his  senses,  he  feit  as  be  could  have 
heard, — though  without  tbe  room, — the  very 
breath  of  Constance ;  of  known,  as  by  an 
Inspiration,  the  presence  of  her  beauty.  He 
opened  the  door  gently :  all  was  silence  and 
desolation  for  bim — Constance  was  not  there  .' 

He  feit,  however,  as  if  that  absence  was  a 
relief.  He  breathed  more  freely,  and  seemed 
to  himsclf  more  prepared  for  the  meeting.  He 
took  bis  Station  by  the  recess  of  the  window: 
in  vain — he  could  rest  in  no  spot :  he  walked 
lo  and  fro,  pausing  only  for  a  moment  as  some 
object  before  bim  reminded  hiin  of  past  and 
more  tranquil  hours.  The  books  he  had  ad- 
mired,  and  which,  at  bis  departure,  bad  becn 
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left  in  their  usual  receptacles  at  anolher  part  of 
the  house,  he  now  discovered  on  the  tables : 
they  opened  of  themselves  at  the  passages  hc 
had  read  aloud  to  Constance:  those  passages, 
in  hJB  prei^ence,  she  had  nut  seemed  to  admire; 
he  was  inexpressibly  touched  to  perceive  tbat, 
in  hia  abscnce,  they  had  become  dear  to  her. 
A»  lie  turtied  with  a  beatiug  heart  from  this 
silent  proof  of  affection,  he  was  starüed  by  the 
suddeu  and  alniost  Hving  resemblaiice  to  Con- 
stance, which  Struck  upon  hiui  in  a  fuU-lcngth 
picturc  opposite  —  the  picture  of  her  father. 
Thal  picture,  by  one  of  tbe  best  of  our  great 
modern  masters  uf  the  art,  had  been  taken  of 
Vernon  in  the  proudest  epoch  of  his  prusperity 
aud  fame.  He  waspourtrnyed  in  tbe  attitude 
in  which  he  had  uttered  one  of  the  niost  strik- 
ing  sentences  of  one  uf  hia  most  brilUant 
oratioos:  the  band  was  rsiscd,  tbe  foot  ad- 
VBOCed,   tbe   ehest   expanded.      Life,    cnergy. 
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coininand,  flashed  fram  [he  dark  ere,  bratfaed 
from  the  dilated  nostril,  broke  from  tbe  io- 
spired  lip.  Thal  Doble  brow — ihow  oiodeUed 
features— that  air  so  füll  of  the  royalty  of 
graiius — how  startÜDgly  did  they  resraible  Ibe 
softer  lioeaments  of  ConsütDce. 

Arrested,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  tbe  akOl  of 
the  limner  and  the  chartcteristics  of  the  por- 
trait,  Godolphin  stood  motionless  and  gazing, 
dU  tbe  door  opened,  and  Constance  ber>«]f 
stood  before  hioi.  She  smQed  faiotly,  bul  wjih 
sweetnese,  as  she  approached  ;  and  seating  ber- 
ttlf,  molioned  him  to  a  chajr  at  a  Ultle  dis- 
taDce.     He  obeyed  the  gesture  Id  dlence. 

"  Godolpbin  !"  said  she,  aofUy.  —  At  the 
«oiind  of  her  voice  he  raised  his  eyes  from  thr 
groutid,  and  fixed  them  on  her  countenance 
with  a  look  so  füll  of  an  JmploriDg  and  eamest 
meaniDg,  —  so  expressive  of  the  passion,  the 
suspense,  of  bis  heart,  that  ConsUnce  feit  her 
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voice  cease  at  once.  But  he  saw,  as  he  gazed, 
how  powerful  had  been  bis  jnfluence.  Not  a 
vestige  of  bloom  was  on  her  cheek :  her  very 
Ups  were  colourless :  her  eyea  were  swoUen 
wilh  weeping ;  and  though  she  seemed  very 
calm  and  self-possessed,  all  lier  wontod  maj«sty 
of  mien  was  gone!  The  form  seemed  to  ghrink 
within  itself.  Humbleness  and  sorrow— deep, 
passionate,  but  quiet  sorrow, — had  siipplanted 
the  haughtiness  and  the  elastic  freshneas  of  her 
beauty.— "  Godolphin,"  ehe  repeated,  after  a 
pause,  "  answer  me  trujy  and  with  candour : 
not  with  the  world's  gallantry;  but  with  a 
sincere,  a  plaia  avowal. — Were  you  not  in 
your  unguarded  expressions  last  night — were 
you  not  excited  by  the  surprise,  the  passion, 
of  the  moment  ?  Were  you  not  uttering  what, 
had  you  been  actuated  only  by  a  calm  and 
premeditated  prudence,  you  would  at  least 
have  suppressed  ?" 
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"  Miss  Vemon,"  replied  Godolphm,  "  aU 
[hat  I  said  last  night,  I  now,  in  calmness  and 
with  detiberate  premeditatiou,  repeat :  all  that 
I  can  dream  of  happiness  ia  in  your  hands.'' 

"  I  would,  indeed,  that  I  could  disbelieve 
you,"  Said  Constance,  eorrowfully :  "  I  hav 
coQsidered  deeply  on  your  words.  I  aiii 
touched  — made  grateful — proud — yes,  truly 
proud — by  your  confessed  oflVctioii — but — " 

"  Oh  CoQstance !"  cried  Oodolphin,  in  a 
sudden  and  agonized  voice — and  rising,  he 
Bimg  hiniself  impetuously  at  her  feet— **  Con- 
stance!  do  not  reject  me!" 

He  seized  her  band:  it  atruggied  not  with 
bis.  He  gazed  on  her  countenance:  it  was 
dyed  in  blushes ;  and  before  thoae  blushes 
vaiiished,  her  agitation  found  relief  in  tears, 
which  flowed  fast  and  füll, 

**  B^ved  r  Said  Godolphin,  with  a  solenin 
tvndernesB,  *'  why  struggle  with  your  heart  ? 
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That  heart  I  read  at  this  uioinent:  thal  is  not 
averse  to  me,"— Constance  wept  on. — "  I 
know  wliat  you  would  say,  and  what  you 
feei ;"  continued  Godolphin ;  "  you  think  that 
I — that  we  both  are  poor :  that  you  could  ill 
bear  the  liumiliations  of  that  haughty  poverty 
which  those  born  to  higher  fortunes  so  irk- 
Bomely  endure.  You  tremble  to  link  your 
fate  with  one  who  has  been  imprudcnt — lavish 
— sellish,  if  you  will.  You  recoil  before  you 
entruBt  your  happiness  to  a  man  who,  if  he 
wreck  that,  can  offer  you  nothing  in  retum : 
no  rank — no  Station — nothing  to  heal  a  bruised 
heart,  or  cover  its  wound,  at  least,  in  the  rieh 
disguises  of  pover  and  wealth.  Am  I  not 
riglit,  Conatance  ?  —  Do  I  not  read  your 
mind  ?" 

"  No  !"  soid  CoDstance,  with  energy.    "  Had 

been  hom  any  man's  daughter,  but  his  from 

whom  I  take  my   name ;   were  1  the  samt  in 
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all  things,  mind  and  heart,  save  in  one  feeling, 
one  reineinbrance,  ooe  object — that  I  am  now ; 
God  is  my  witness  that  I  woiild  not  cast  n 
thought  upon  poverty — upon  privation  :  that 
I  would  —  nay,  I  do  —  I  do  confide  in  yoiir 
vows,  your  affectioa.  If  you  have  erred,  I 
know  it  not-  If  any  but  you  teil  me  you 
have  «Ted,  I  believe  them  not.  You  I  tmst 
wholly  and  implicitly.  God,  I  say,  is  my  wit- 
ness that,  did  I  obey  tbe  voice  of  my  selfish 
beart,  I  would  gladly,  proudly,  share  and  ful- 
low  your  fortunea.  You  mistake  me  if  you 
ihink  sordid  and  vulgär  ambition  can  only  influ- 
eoce  me-  No  !  I  could  be  worthy  of  you  !  Tht- 
daugbter  of  John  Vernon  could  be  a  wurthy 
wife  to  the  man  of  indigence  and  gemua.  In 
jour  porerty  I  could  sootbe  you;  in  yotii- 
Uwun  I  could  Support  you ;  in  your  reverscs 
console,  in  your  prosperity  triumph.  But — 
but,  it  miut  not  be.  Go,  Godolphin  —  ikar 
k5 
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Godolphin !  There  are  thousands  belter  and 
fairer  than  I  am,  who  will  do  for  you  as  I 
nould  have  done ;  but  who  possess  the  power 
I  have  not — who,  instead  of  sharing,  can  raise 
your  fortunes.  Go  !  —  and  if  it  comfort,  if  it 
soothe  you,  believe  that  I  have  not  been  in- 
sensible to  your  generosity,  your  love.  My 
best  wishes,  my  fondest  prayers,  my  dearest 
hopes,  are  yours." 

Blinded  by  her  tears,  subdued  by  her  emo- 
tions,  Constance  was  still  herseif.  She  roae ; 
ehe  extricated  her  band  from  Godotphin's ;  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  But  Oodolphin, 
still  kneeiing,  caught  hold  of  her  robe,  and 
gently,  but  effeclually,  detained  her, 

"  The  picture  you  have  painted,"  said  he, 
"  do  not  destroy  at  once.  You  have  pour- 
trayctl  yourself  my  soother,  guide,  restorer. 
You  Clin,  indeed  you  can,  be  this.  You  do 
not   know  me,  Constance.      Let   me   say   onc 
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Word  for  myself.  lütherto,  I  have  shiinned 
fame  and  avoided  smbiticm.  Life  has  eeeined 
lo  me  30  short,  and  all  ihat  even  glory  wins  so 
poor,  that  I  have  thoughi  no  labour  worth  the 
price  of  a  single  hour  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
For  you,  how  joyfuUy  will  I  renounce  my  code- 
For  myself,  I  could  ask  do  lionour  :  for  you,  I 
will  labour  for  all.  No  toil  »hall  be  dry  to  me 
— no  pleasure  shall  decoy.  I  »-ill  renounce  my 
idie  xad  desultory  pursuits.  I  will  enter  the 
great  public  arena,  where  all  nho  come  armed 
witfa  patience  and  with  energy  are  sure  to  win. 
Constance,  I  am  not  without  talenta,  though 
they  have  siept  witbin  me ;  say  but  the  word, 
and  you  know  not  what  they  can  produce" 

An  irresolution  in  Constance  was  feit  as  a 
sympalhy  by  Godolphin ;  he  continued,— 

"  We  are  both  desolate  in  the  world,  Con- 
stance ;  we  are  orphans — friendlesa,  fortunelefta. 
Yet  both  have  made  our  way  without  friends, 
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and  commanded  our  associates,  though  without 
fortune.  Does  not  this  declare  we  have  thal 
within  US  which,  wben  we  are  united,  can  still 
esalt  or  conquer  our  destiny  ?  And  we — we — 
alone  in  the  noisy  and  contentious  world  with 
which  we  strive — we  shall  turn,  after  each 
effort,  to  our  own  hearts,  and  find  there  a  com- 
fort  and  a  shelter.  All  things  will  bind  u$ 
closer  and  closer  to  each  other.  The  thoiight 
of  our  past  solitude,  the  hopL'  of  our  future 
objects,  willonly  feed  the  fouatain  of  our  pre- 
sent  love.  And  how  much  sweeter,  Constance, 
will  be  honoura  to  you,  if  we  thus  win  them  ; 
sanctified  as  they  will  be,  by  the  sacrißces  we 
have  made ;  by  the  thought  of  the  many  hours 
in  which  we  desponded,  yet  took  consolation 
from  each  other ;  by  the  thought  how  we 
sweetened  even  mortifications  by  aympathy, 
and  niade  even  the  lowest  successes  nohle  by 
the  endearing  asiociations  with  which  we  allicd 
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them-  How  much  sweeter  to  you  wilt  be 
such  honours  ihan  those  which  you  mighl  com- 
mtmd  at  once,  but  accotnpanieil  by  a  cold 
heart;  rendered  weariaome  becausc  vron  with 
ease,  and  low  because  undignified  by  fame. 
Oh.  Coiistance !  am  I  not  heard  ? — Have  not 
lox'e,  nature,  sense,  triumphed?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  had  risen  gently,  and  wound 
bis  arms  araund  her  not  reluctont  form  :  her 
bead  declined  upon  his  bosom;  her  band  vias 
surrendered  to  bis ;  and  bis  kiss  stole  softly 
and  uncbidden  to  her  cheek.  At  tbat  instant, 
tbe  fate  of  bolh  hung  on  a  very  hair.  How 
different  might  tbe  lot,  tbe  chanicter,  of  each 
have  been,  liad  Constance'a  lips  pronounced  thc 
words  that  her  beart  already  recorded !  An<l 
ähe  might  have  dooe  so ;  but,  as  ahe  raised  her 
eyea,  tbe  same  object  that  had  before  afTected 
Godolphin  camevividly  upon  her,  and  changed, 
as  by  an  electric  &bnck,  the  whole  currcnt  of 
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her  thouglits.  Füll  and  immediately  before 
her  was  the  picture  of  her  father.  The  atti- 
tude  there  delineated,  so  slriking  at  all  times, 
seemed  to  Constance  at  that  moment  more  than 
erer  impressive,  and  even  awful  in  the  living- 
ness  of  its  command.  It  was  the  face  of  Ver- 
non  in  the  act  of  speech — of  warning— of  re- 
pToof;  such  as  she  had  seen  it  often  in  pri- 
vate life ;  such  as  she  had  seen  it  in  his  bit- 
ter maledictions  on  his  hollow  friends  at  the 
dose  of  his  existence :  nay,  such  as  she  had 
Bcen  it, — only  more  fearful,  and  ghaatly  witli 
the  hueE  of  death,  —  in  his  last  hours ;  in 
those  hours  in  which  he  had  pledged  her  to 
the  Performance  of  his  revenge,  and  bade  her 
live  not  for  love  but  the  raeraory  of  her  sire. 

With  the  sight  of  that  face  rushed  upon  her 
the  dark  and  solemn  recollections  of  that  titnc 
and  of  that  vow.  The  weakncss  of  love  va- 
nished  before  the  returning  force  of  a  sentiment 
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nursed  through  her  earliest  ypars,  fed  by  her 
dreame,  strengthened  by  her  studies,  and  hard- 
ened,  by  the  daring  energies  of  a  nature  lofty 
yet  fonatical,  into  the  rule,  the  end,  aay,  the 
very  reUgion  of  life !  She  tore  hersolf  away 
from  the  surprised  and  dismayed  GodolphiD ; 
she  threw  herseif  on  her  knees  before  the  [ric- 
ture ;  her  Ups  moved  rapidly  ;  the  rapid  and 
brief  prayer  for  forgivenees  was  over,  and  Con- 
staoce  rose  a  new  being.  She  tumed  to  Godol- 
]Aüi,  and,  liftmg  her  arm  towards  the  picture, 
as  she  regarded,  with  her  bright  and  kindling 
eyes,  the  face  of  her  lover,  she  said : — 

"  As  you  think  now,  thought  he  whosc  voice 
speaks  to  you  from  the  canvass ;  he,  who  pur- 
■ued  the  path  that  you  would  tread ;  who, 
through  the  same  loil,  the  same  pursuit,  that 
you  would  endure,  used  the  same  powers  and 
the  same  genius  you  would  commaud ;  he,  who 
von, — what  you  might  win  also  at  last, — the 
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smile  of  princes,  the  trust  of  nol)Ies,  the  shiftiiig 
and  Sandy  elevation  which  the  best,  and  wisest, 
and  greatest  statesmen  in  this  couniry,  if  un- 
backed  by  a  sordid  and  caballing  Oligarchy, 
can  alone  obtain.  He  warns  you  front  that 
hollow  distinctioD, — frora  its  wretched  con&um- 
matiün.  Oli,  Godolphin !"  she  continued,  sub- 
dued,  and  sinking  from  a  high-wrought  but 
momentary  paroxysm,  uncommon  to  her  col- 
lected  character,  "  Oh,  Godolphin  !  I  saw  that 
man  dying,  deserted,  lonely,  cursed  by  bis 
geniuB,  niined  by  Ms  prosperily.  I  saw  hini 
^. dying, — die, — ofabroken  and  trampled  heart. 
Could  I  doom  another  victini  to  the  same 
course,  and  the  same  perlidy,  and  the  same 
fate?  Could  I,  with  a  silent  heart,  watch  by 
that  victim  ;  could  I,  viewing  his  certain  doom, 
elate  hiin  with  false  hopes  ? — No,  no  !  Ily  from 
me,  — &om  the  thought  of  such  a  destiny. 
Marry  one  wbo  can  bring  you  wealth,  and 
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Support  you  with  rank ;  then  be  ambitious,  if 
you  will.  Leave  me  to  fulfil  my  doom, — MY 
vow ;  and  to  think,  however  wretched  I  may 
be,  that  I  have  not  inflicted  a  permanent 
wretcheduess  on  you.^' 

Godolphin  sprang  forward;  but  the  door 
dosed  upon  bis  eyes ;  and  he  saw  Constance  — 
as  Constance  Vemon  —  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


L.— A    CO]rVB  BEAT  ION    f 


ThbRB  was,  in  the  day  I  now  refer  to,  a 
certaii)  house  in  Chesterfield  Street,  May-Fair, 
which  few  younj:;  men  anxious  for  the  eclat  of 
Society  passed  without  a  wish  for  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  the  inmate.  To  that  small  and  dingy 
mansion,  with  its  verandahs  of  duäky  green,  and 
its  blinds  perpetually  drawn,  thore  attached  au 
interest,  a.  consideration,  and  a  niystery.  Tlii- 
ther,  at  the  dusk  of  night,  were  tlie  hired  car- 
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riages  of  intrigue  wont  to  repatr,  and  dames  tu 
alight,  careful  seemingly  of  concealment,  yeX 
wanting,  perhaps,  even  a  reputalion  to  conceal. 
Few,  at  the  early  hours  of  morn,  passcd  that 
Street  in  their  way  home  from  somc  glittcring 
rerel  without  noticing  some  ttiree  or  four  cha- 
riots  in  waiting; — or  without  hearing  from 
mithin  the  vallsi  the  sounds  of  protracted  festi- 
vity.  That  house  was  the  residence  of  a  man 
who  had  never  done  any  ihing  in  public,  and 
yet  was  the  most  noted  personage  in  "  So- 
ciety :"  in  early  life,  the  all-accomplished  Love- 
lace:  in  later  yeara  mingling  the  graces  with 
the  decayed  hearl  and  the  want  of  principle 
of  a  Grammont.  Peared,  contcmned,  loved, 
hated,  ridiculed,  honoured,  the  very  genius, 
the  very  personißcation,  of  a  civilized  and  pro- 
fligate  life  seemed  embodied  in  Augustus  Sa- 
ville.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of,  Ict  ufl  now 
describe,  him. 
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Boni  to  the  poor  fortunes  and  equivocal 
Btation  of  cadet,  in  a  noble  but  impoverished 
house,  Iie  had  passed  hia  esistence  in  a  round 
of  Uvish,  but  never  inelegant,  dtssipation.  Un- 
like  other  men,  whom  youtb,  and  inoney,  and 
the  fliish  of  liealth,  and  aristocratic  indulgence, 
allure  to  follies,  which  shock  the  taste  as  well 
as  the  niorality,  of  the  wise,  Augustus  Saville 
had  never  committed  an  error  whieh  was  not 
varnished  by  grace,  and  limited  by  a  profound 
and  worldly  diacretion.  A  seducer,  an  adul- 
terer,  a  systematic  votary  of  pleasure  —  no 
woman  had  ever  through  him  lost  her  repu- 
tation  or  her  sphere.  No  Separation«,  no  di- 
Torces,  no  vulgär  scandal,  no  recurrence  to 
Courts  of  law,  had  ever  been  the  consequence 
of  his  intrigues ;  whether  it  was  that  he  cor- 
rupted  into  fortunate  diasimulatioD,  the  minds 
that  he  betrayed  into  guilt  ;  or  whether  he 
chose  his  victima  with  so  just  a  Knowledge  of 
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tbdr  cbaracters,  and  of  the  circumstaDces 
round  them,  that  he  might  be  aure  tbe  se- 
cresy  maJDtaiued  by  himself  would  scarcely 
be  divulged  elsewbere.  All  the  world  attri- 
buted  to  Auguslus  SaviUe,  the  most  various 
and  coDsuminate  success  in  that  quarter  which 
the  lighler  part  of  the  world  most  envies,  and 
JD  which  it  most  jealoualy  denies  Guccess:  ^et 
no  one  could  say  exactly  who,  among  the  maay 
he  addressed,  had  been  the  object  of  his  tri- 
umph.  The  saine  quiet,  and  yet  victorious 
discretiun,  waiied  upon  all  be  did.  Never  had 
he  atooped  to  win  celebrily  from  horses  or  from 
carrioges;  nothing  in  his  equipages  sliowed  tlic 
ambition  to  be  distinguished  from  another ; 
least  of  all,  did  he  oiTect  that  most  displeasing 
of  minor  ostentations,  that  offensive  exaggera- 
tiüii  of  nestness,  that  outre  stiuplicity,  which 
üur  yoiing  nobles  and  aspiring  bankers  so  ridi- 
culously  think  it  boti  Ion  to  assiime.     No  har- 
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ness,  industriously  avoiding  brass;  no  livcries, 
pretending  to  tbe  trarqiiillity  of  a  gentleman's 
dress ;  no  pannels  disdaining  the  armorial  at- 
tributes  of  which  real  dignity  sliould  ncither 
be  oshamed  nor  proud — cooverted  piain  taste 
into  a  display  of  plainness.  He  seldoin  ap- 
peared  at  racea,  and  ncver  hunted;  though  he 
was  profound  master  of  the  calculatious  in  the 
first ;  and  was,  as  regarded  tbe  second,  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  masters  of  horse- 
manehip  in  bis  time.  So,  in  his  dress,  while 
he  cbose  even  sedulously  wbat  became  bim 
most,  be  avoided  tbe  appearance  of  coxcombry, 
by  a  disregard  to  minuti^.  He  did  not  value 
bimsclf  on  the  perfeclion  of  his  boot ;  and 
suffered  a  wrinkle  in  bis  coat  witbout  a  sigb : 
yet,  even  tbe  exquisites  of  the  time  allowed 
tbat  no  one  was  morc  gentlenian-bke  in  tbe 
tout-tnsemble :  and  while  he  sougbt  by  other 
means  than  dress  to  atlract,  hc  never  even  in 
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diesB  offended.  CarefuUy  shunning  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  professcd  wit,  or  the  generat 
talker,  he  was  yet  piquant,  shrewd,  and  ani- 
mated  to  the  few  persons  whom  he  addressed, 
or  with  whom  he  aasociated :  and  though  he 
bad  refused  all  ofiers  to  enter  public  life,  he 
was  suiSciently  master  of  the  graver  subjects 
that  agitated  the  times,  to  impreES  even  thoee 
best  acquainted  with  tbem  with  a  belief  in  hi« 
information  and  bis  taleats. 

But  he  was  bom  poor ;  aod  yet  be  bad  lived 
for  nearly  thirty  years  as  a  rieh  man  !  Wliat 
was  his  secret? — he  bad  lived  upon  othersl 
Ät  all  games  of  science,  he  played  with  a 
nasterly  skill ;  and  in  those  whereiu  luck  pre- 
ponderates,  there  are  always  chances  for  a  cool 
and  systematic  calculation.  He  bad  becB,  in- 
dced,  suspected  of  unfair  play ;  but  the  cbarge 
had  never  cooled  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
had  been  courted.     With  far  better  taste,  and 
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^^H  far  more  popularity  aiid  estimalion  than  Brum- 
^^B  mell,  hc  obtained  an  equal,  thuugh  a  more 
^H  secret  sway.  £vcry  one  was  desirous  to  know 
^B  liiui :  without  his  acquaintance,  the  young  de- 

^B  butant    feit   that   he  wanted   the   qualification 

■  to  social  success :  by  his  intimacy,  even  vuU 

■  ß^ty  bccame  the  rage.  It  was  (rue  that,  as 
F  no  woman'ä  disgrace  was  confesseilly  traced  to 

hini,  so  neither  was  any  nian's  ruin— save  only 
in  the  doublful  instance  of  the  unfortlinate 
Johnstone.  He  never  won  of  any  per&on, 
however  ardent,  more  than  a  certain  portion 
of  his  fortune — thp  rest  of  his  undotng  he  left 
to  his  satellites ;  nay,  even  those  who  had  in 
realily  most  rcason  to  complain  of  him,  never 
perceived  his  due  sharc  in  their  impoverish- 
ment.  It  was  common  enough  to  bear  i 
Bfty,  '*  Ab  l  Saville,  I  wish  I  had  taken  your J 
advicr,  and  !eft  off  while  I  had  yel  half  mJ 
I  fortune  !"     They  did  not  accurately  heed  ihsl 
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(h(^  other  half  was  SaviUe's  ;  because  the  lirst 
half  had  excited,  not  ntin^  them. 

Betides  tbh  method  of  making  monpy,  so 
»trictly  social,  Savtlle  had  also  applied  hi§ 
k€«n  intellect  and  shrewd  sense  to  other  specii- 
latioDS.  Cheap  houses,  cheap  horses,  äuctu- 
aiions  in  the  funds,  all  descHptions  of  pr<i- 
perty,  (except  perhaps  stolen  goods,)  had  pass- 
iv under  his  eaniesi  attention;  and  in  most 
cases,  such  speculations  had  eininently  suc- 
ceeded.  He  was  therefore  now,  in  his  middle 
a^,  and  still  unmarried,  a  man  decidedly 
wealthy;  having,  without  ever  playing  the 
miser,  without  ever  slinting  a  lumry,  or  de- 
nying  a  wish,  turaed  nothing  into  something, 
poverty  into  opulence. 

It  was  noon  ;  and  Saville  was  slowly  finishing 

his  moming  repast,  and  conversing  with  a  young 

man  stretched  on  a  sofa  opposite  in  a  Itatless 

attitude.     The   room  was   m   perfect   keeping 
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with  the  owner:  there  was  neither  vejvet,  nor 
gilding,  nor  buhl,  nor  marquelrie — all  of  which 
would  have  been  inconsiatent  wilh  the  moderate 
size  of  the  apartment.  But  the  furniture  was 
new,  massive,  costly,  and  luxurinus  without 
the  ostentation  of  luxury.  A  few  good  pic- 
tures,  and  severol  exquisite  busts  and  figures  in 
bronze,  upon  marble  pedestals,  gave  something 
classic  and  graceful  to  the  aspect  of  the  room. 
lu  (he  back  drawing-room,  looktng  over  Lord 
Chesterßeld's  gardens,  a  small  conservat  ory 
connected  with  the  window,  filled  with  rieh 
«cotics,  made  the  only  feature  in  the  apartment 
that  tnight  have  seenied,  to  a  fastidious  pcrson, 
efTeminate  or  unduly  voluptuous. 

Saville  himself  was  abuiit  forty-seven  years  of 
sge :  of  a  person  slight  and  thin,  without  being 
eniaciated :  a  not  ungraceful,  though  habitual 
stoop,  diminished  bis  height,  which  might  be  a 
Uttle   above   the   ordinary    Standard.       In     bis 
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youtli  he  had  Ixen  luodtane:  but  »  hü  pcr- 
son  there  was  now  Utile  trace  of  aay  »Xtncüaa 
beyood  Uiat  of  ■  mauMr  mnarkibljr  Boft  and  tn- 
■rauBtrng :  yet  in  hü  namnr  though  bigtt  Can- 
bnul — bb  ahorp  aquilinr  ncMc,  jgny  wy*,  tmd 
■ligbtljF  Mnutic  cur*«  of  lip,  iooirtiuiig  td  U* 
characler  betnyed  üself.  Yoa  uw,  "f  AumM 
you  «aw  in  ihem,  ihe  «hrewdiieu.  the  ddioejr 
of  t«ct ;  Uw  coosdovstww  of  dupitig  olfaav ; 
tbe  nibtl«  and  intuitive,  jH  bland  and  n 
penetnttion  into  the  diaraclvn  anioDd  I 
whicb  made  the  prominent  fcatum  of  hü  mind. 
And  inde«d,  of  all  quabties,  düdnolatk»  ü 
ibat  whicb  betrays  itidf  thr  oMMt  oftm  in  thft 
pbynognoany.  —  A  fortunate  tbing,  thal  tbr 
long  babit  <>f  betrayhig  ahould  find  at  time*  ihe 
index  in  whicb  to  belray  ttaelf. 

"  But  you  don'l  tdl  me,  my  dearftodolphtn.*' 

Said  Saville,  ai  be  bn>ke  the  loait  into  hü  cho- 

c»Ute, — "  you   dan^t   teil   ne    how  tbe  World 
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employed  itself  at  Rome.  Were  there  anj-  of 
the  Irue  calibre  there  ?  —  steady  fellows,  yet 
ardent,  like  myself? — men  who  make  us  feel 
OUT  Btrength  and  put  it  forlh — wiih  whoiu  we 
cannot  dally  or  idle — who  require  our  coolness 
of  head,  clearness  of  memory,  ingenuity  of 
stratageni — in  a  word,  men  of  my  ART — the 
art  of  play : — were  there  any  such  ?" 

"  Not  many,  but  enough  for  honour ;"  said 
Godolphin  :  '*  for  myself,  1  have  long  forswom 
gambling  for  profit.'" 

*'  Ah  !  I  alirays  thought  you  wanied  that 
perseverance  which  belougs  to  strength  of  cha- 
racter.  And  how  stand  your  resources  now? 
SufEcieDt  to  recomraence  the  world  liere  with 
credit  and  ec/at  T 

"  Ay,  were  I  so  disposed,  Saville.  But  I 
shall  relurn  to  Italy.     Within  a  month  hence, 

shali  depart." 

"  Whftt!  atuj  only  juat  arrived  in  town  '. 
An  beir  in  possession  !" 
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"  Of  what  r 

"  The  reputation  of  having  siicceeded  to  a 
property,  the  exteot  of  which,  if  wise,  you  will 
lell  to  no  one  !— Are  you  so  young,  OodolphiD, 
as  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  one  crumb  of  thi« 
(vead  what  be  the  rent-roll  of  your  estale,  m 
long  BS  you  can  oblain  credit  for  any  sum  to 
which  you  are  pleased  (o  extend  it  ? — Credit ! 
beautiful  inventioa  ! — the  moral  new  World  lo 
which  we  üy  when  banished  from  the  old. 
Credit ! — the  true  charily  of  Providence,  by 
which  they  wbo  otherwise  would  starve  live  in 
plenty,  and  despise  the  indigent  rieb.  Credit ! 
— admirable  System,  alike  for  those  wbo  live  on 
it  and  the  wiser  few  who  live  by  lt. — Will  you 
borrow  some  money  of  me,  Godolphio  ?" 

"  Al  what  per  centage  ?" 

"  Why,  let  me  see :  Funds  are  low  ;  I'H  bc 
moderate.  But  atay  ;  be  it  with  you  as  I  did 
with  Oeoi^  Sioclair.     You  shal)  have  all  you 
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want,  and  pay  me  with  a  premium,  when  you 
mairy  an  heiress.— Why,  man,  you  wince  at  ihe 
very  word  '  marry  ! ' " 

"  'Tis  a  sore  subject,  Saville :  one  that  makes 
a  man  think  of  halters." 

"  You  are  right : — I  recognize  ciy  young 
pupU.  Your  old  play-writers  talked  nonsense 
wfaen  they  said  men  lost  überty  of  person  by 
marrisge.  Men  lose  liberty,  but  it  is  the 
überty  of  the  miod.  We  cease  lo  be  independ- 
ent  of  the  world's  word,  when  we  grow  respect- 
ahle  with  a  wife,  a  fat  butler,  two  children,  and 
a  family  coach. — It  makes  a  gcntleman  liltle 
better  thsn  a  grocer  or  a  king !  But  you  have 
seen  Constance  Vemon. — Why,  out  on  this 
folly,  Godolphin !  You  turn  away.  Do  you 
fancy  that  I  djd  not  penetrate  your  weakness 
the  moment  you  mentioned  her  name?-— still 
tess,  do  you  fancy,  niy  dear  young  friend,  that  I, 
whü  have  lived  through  nearly  half  a  Century, 
and  know  our  nature,  and  the  whole  thermomeler 
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of  our  blood,  think  one  jot  the  worse  of  you 
for  forming  a  caprice,  or  a  passioiit  if  you  will 
— for  a  womon  that  would  set  an  anchoret,  or, 
wbat  is  still  colder,  a  woro-out  deboucbee,  on 
fire  P  Bah  l  Godolphin,  I  am  wiser  (hao  you 
take  me  for.  And  I  will  teil  you  more.  For 
yoar  sake,  I  am  happy  that  you  have  incurr»! 
already  this,  our  common,  folly  (which  we  all 
have  once  ia  a  life,)  and  that  the  fit  is  over. 
I  do  not  pry  into  your  secrets ;  I  know  their 
delicacj.  I  do  not  ask  which  of  you  drew 
back ;  for,  to  have  gone  forward,  to  have  mar- 
ried,  would  have  been  madness  for  botb.  Nay, 
it  was  an  impossibility  :  it  could  not  have  bap- 
pened  to  my  pupil ;  the  ablest,  the  subtlest, 
the  wisesi  of  niy  pupils.  Bul,  however  it  was 
broken  olf,  I  repeat  that  I  am  glad  it  bappen- 
ed.  One  is  oever  sure  of  a  man^s  «"isdom,  tili 
he  bas  been  really  and  vainly  in  love.  You 
know  wbat  that  moralizing  lump  of  absurdity, 
ird  Edouard,  bas  sald  iu  the  Julie; — 'the 
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path  of  the  passions  conducts  us  to  philoso- 
phy  !"  It  is  true,  very  true  t  and  now  thal  the 
path  has  been  foirly  trod,  the  goal  is  at  band. 
Now,  1  can  con6de  in  yuur  steadiness :  now,  I 
can  feel  that  you  will  run  no  chance,  in  future, 
ofover-appreciating  that  bauble,  Woman.  You 
will  heg,  borrow,  steal,  and  exchange,  or  lose 
the  jewel,  with  the  samc  dellcious  exciteinent ; 
coupied  with  the  same  steady  indiiference,  with 
which  we  play  at  a  more  scientific  game,  and 
for  a  more  comprehensive  reward.  1  say  more 
comprehensive  reward  ;  for  how  many  women 
may  we  be  able  to  buy  by  a  judiciotis  bet  on 
the  odd  trick !" 

*'  Your  turn  is  sudden,"  said  Godolphin, 
smiling)  "and  there  is  some  justice  in  your 
reasoning.  The  lit  is  over ;  and  if  evcr  1  can 
be  wise,  I  have  entered  on  wisdom  now.  But 
talk  of  thia  no  more.'' 

*'  I  will  not,"  Said  Saville,  whose  unerring  tact 
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faad  resched  just  the  point  where  to  stop,  and 
who  had  led  GodolpWn  through  just  thal  vein 
of  coQversatiot),  half  sentimenlalizing,  half  sen- 
äble,  all  profligate,  wliich  seldom  faib  to  win 
the  ear  of  a  man  both  of  imagination  and  of 
the  World.  "  1  will  not ;  and  to  vary  the 
topic,  I  will  tum  eguist,  and  teil  you  my  arl- 
▼entures."' 

With  this,  Saville  began  a  light  and  amus- 
ing  recilal  of  his  various  and  singularlife  for 
the  last  three  years.  Anecdote,  jest,  maxim, 
remark,  interspersed,  gave  a  zest  and  piquancy 
to  tbe  narration.  An  accomplished  rouf  al- 
ways  affects  to  tnoralize ;  it  is  a  part  of  bis 
characler.  There  is  a  vague  and  shrewd  senli- 
ment  that  pervadea  his  morale  and  his  gystem. 
Frequent  excitement,  and  its  attendant  relaxa- 
tion ;  the  conviction  of  the  folly  of  all  pur- 
Miit* ;  Ihe  Jnsipidily  of  all  life ;  the  hoUowness 
of  all  love ;  tbe  foithlessnesa  in  all  lies ;  the 
L5 


disbelief  in  all  worth ;  these  consequeoces  of  a 
diasipated  existence  on  a  thoughtful  mind,  pro- 
duce  some  remarkable,  while  they  make  so 
manj  wretched,  characters.  They  coloured 
some  of  the  most  attractive  prosc  among  the 
French,  and  the  most  fuscinating  verse  in  the 
pages  of  Byron.  It  might  be  asked,  by  a  pro- 
fane inquirer  (and  I  have  touched  on  this  be- 
fore,)  what  effect  a  life  nearly  stmilar — a  life 
of  luxury,  indolence,  laaaitude,  profuse,  but 
heartless  love,  imparted  to  the  deep  and  touch- 
ing  wisdom  in  kis  page,  whom  we  consider  the 
wiseet  of  men,  and  who  has  left  us  the  most 
melancholy  of  doctrines  ? 

It  was  this  turn  of  mind  that  made  Saville's 
conversalion  peculiarly  agrfcable  lo  Godolphin 
in  bis  present  humour ;  and  the  latter  invested 
it,  from  his  own  mood,  with  a  charm  which  in 
reality  it  wanted.  For,  üs  I  shall  sbow,  in 
Godolpbin,  what   deterioration   the   habits   of 
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aristocratic  life  produce  on  tbe  mind  of  a  tnati 
of  genius,  I  show  ao\y  in  Saville,  the  effbci 
they  produce  on  a  man  of  sense. 

"  Well,  Godolphin,"  said  Saville,  as  he  saw 
tlie  former  rise  to  depart ;  "  you  will  at  least 
dine  with  me  to-day — a  punctual  cight.  I 
think  I  can  promisc  you  an  agrecable  evetiing. 
The  Linettim,  and  that  dear  littte  Fanny  Mil- 
iinger,  (your  old  ßame)  are  Coming ;  and  I 
have  asked  old  Stracey,  the  poet,  to  say  boiM- 
moU  foT  ihem.  Poor  old  Stracey  !  He  goes 
about  to  all  bis  former  friends  and  fellow- 
liberals,  boasting  of  bis  favour  with  the  Great, 
and  does  not  see,  that  we  only  use  bim  as  we 
would  a  puppet-show  or  a  dandng-dog." 

"Whal  folly,"  said  Godolpbin,  "it  is  in 
any  man  of  genius  (not  also  of  birth)  to  think 
the  Great  of  this  country  can  possibly  eateem 
him.  Nothing  can  equal  the  secret  enmity 
with  which   our   lazy  Aristocracy  regard  and 
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intellect  above  their  compreheDsion.  Party 
Palitics — and  the  tact,  the  shiftiiig,  ihe  com- 
nioD-place  titat  Party -politics  alone  require ; 
these  they  can  appreciate ;  and  they  feel  re- 
apect  for  aa  orator  —  even  though  he  be  not  a 
County  member;  für  he  can  assist  theni  in 
their  paltry  ambition  for  place  antl  pension; 
but  an  author,  or  b  man  of  acience  —  the  dull 
dogs  positively  jeer  at  him  !" 

"  And  yet,"  said  Saville,  "  how  few  tuen  of 
letters  perceive  a  truth  so  endent  to  us,  so 
hackneyed  even  in  the  conversations  of  society. 
For  a  little  reputation  at  a  dinner-lable,  for  a 
codxing  note  from  some  titled  dcmircp  aSecting 
the  De  Stael,  they  forget  not  only  to  be  glo- 
rious,  but  even  to  be  respectable.  And  this, 
too,  not  only  for  so  petty  a  gratißcation,  but 
for  one  that  rarely  last»  above  a  London  season. 
We  allow  the  low-bom  author  to  be  the  Hon  this 
year;    but  we  dub  bim  a  bore  the  next.     We 
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shut  our  doors  upoD  his  tnice-told  jests,  and 
leßd  for  the  Prague  mlnstrels,  ta  sing  to  us 
af^er  dinner,  instead.'" 

*'   However,"   said  Godolphin,  "  it   is  only 

puets  you  find  so  foolisb  as  to  be  deceived  by 

you.     There  is  not  a  ungle  proac  writer,  of 

real  genius,  so  absurd/'  • 

"  And  why  is  thal  ?" 

*'  Because,"  repLied  Godolpbin,  philoso- 
phizing,  "  poets  address  themselves  more  tu 
wont«n  than  men;  and  insensibly  they  acquire 
ibe  weaknesses  whicb  they  are  accustomed  to 
addresa.  A  poet  whose  verses  delight  the 
women  will  be  found,  if  we  closely  analyse  his 
character,  to  be  very  Üke  a  woman  himself." 
"  You  don't  love  poets  ?^  said  Saville. 
"  The  glory  of  old  has  departed  from  them. 
1  mean  less  from  iheir  pages  than  their  minds. 
We  have  plenty  of  beautiful  poets,  but  how 
hitle  poelry  breathing  of  a  great  soul." 
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Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  Mr.  Olosson 
was  announced. — There  entered  a  little,  amirk- 
ing,  neat-dressed  man — prim  as  a  lawyer  or  a 
house-agent. 

"  Ah,  GlossoD,  is  that  you  P"  said  Saville, 
with  something  like  animation:  "  sit  down,  iny 
good  air,  sit  down.  Well !  well !  (rubbiog  his 
hands ;)  what  newa  ?   what  newB  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Saville,  I  think  we  may  get  the 

land  from  old  N He  has   the   right  of 

ihejob.  I  have  been  with  him  all  thi^  luom- 
ing.     He  asks  six  thousaad  pounds  for  it'' 

"  The  unconscionable  dog !— He  got  it  from 
the  Crown  for  two." 

*'  Ah,  very  true,  very  true :  but  you  don't 
see,  sir — you  don't  see— that  it  is  well  worth 
nine.  Sad  times— sad  times :  Jobs  from  the 
Crown  are  growing  searcer  every  day,  Mr. 
Saville." 

*'  Humph  !  that's  all  a  chance— a  specula- 
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tioD.  Times  are  bad,  indeed,  as  yoii  say :  no 
money  in  the  market :  go,  Olosson ;  offer  him 
five;  your  per-centage  shall  be  one  per-cent 
higher  than  if  I  pay  six  thousand,  and  shall  be 
counted  up  to  the  latter  sum/' 

"  He  !  he !  he !  sir  !" — grinned  Glosson  :— 
**  you  are  fond  of  your  joke,  Mr.  Saville.'' 

"  Well  now ; — what  eise  in  the  market  ?— 
never  mind  my  friend: — Mr.  Gk)dolphin — Mr. 
Glosson  ; — now  all  gene  is  over:  proceed — 
proceed.*" 

Glosson  hummed,  and  bowed,  and  hummed 
again,  and  then  glided  on  to  speak  of  houses, 
and  Crown  lands,  and  properties  in  Wales,  and 
places  at  Court ;  (for  some  of  the  subordinate 
posts  at  the  Palace  were  then  —  perhaps  are 
now — ^regulär  matter  of  barter:)  and  Saville, 
bending  over  the  table,  with  his  thin  delicate 
hands  clasped  intently,  and  his  bniw  denoting 
his  interest,  and  his  sharp  shrewd  eye  fixed  on 


the  agent,  furntahed  to  the  contemplative  Qo- 
dolphin  a  picture  which  he  did  not  fail  to  note, 
to  moralize  on,  to  despiae  f 

Wltat  a  spectade  is  that  of  the  prodigal 
rakC)  hardening  and  sharpening  ioto  the  grasp- 
ing  speculator  l 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FAVyY     M1LLIVGER     OVCE     MORE LOVE. — WOMAIT.— 

BOOKS. — A  HUNDRED  TOPICS  TOUCHED  ON  THE  8UR- 
FACE.  —  GODOLPHIN'S  STATE  OF  MIND  MORE  MI- 
XUTELY  EXAHINED THE  DINNER  AT  SAVILLE*8. 

GoDOLPHiN  went  to  see,  and  converse  with, 
Fanny    Millinger.      She   was   still  unmarried, 
and  still  the  fashion.     There  was  a  sort  of  al- 
legory   of  real  life  —  like  that  which   Goethe 
would  affect — ^in  the  manner  in  which,  at  cer- 
tain  epochs  of  his  existence,  our  Idealist  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  fair  actress  of 
ideal   creations.     There   was,  in  short,   some- 
thing    of    a    moral    in   the    way    tfiese   two* 
streams  of  existence — the  one  belonging  to  the 
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actual,  the  other  to  the  imaginary — flowed  od, 
Crossing  each  other  at  stated  times.  Which 
was  the  most  really  imaginative — the  life  of  the 
stage,  or  that  of  the  world's  stage  ? 

The  gay  Fanny  waa  rejoiced  to  welcome 
back  again  her  early  lover.  8he  ran  on,  talk- 
ing  of  a  thousand  toptcs,  without  remarking 
the  absent  mind  and  musing  eye  of  Oodol- 
phin,  tili  he  himself  stopped  her  somewhat 
abruptly : — 

**  Well,  Fanny,  well,  and  what  do  you  know 
of  Saville?  You  have  grown  intimate  with 
him,  eh  ?  We  shall  mcet  at  his  house  this 
evening." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  a  charming  person  in  his 
little  way  ;  and  the  only  man  who  allows  me  to 
be  a  friend  without  dreaming  of  becoming  a 
lover,  Now  that's  what  I  like.  We  poor 
actresses  bave  so  much  would-be  love  in  the 
course  of  our  lives,  that  a  little  friendship  now 
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and  theo  is  a  novdty  whicb  other  aod  soberer 
people  can  never  eajoy.  Od  resding  *  Oil 
Blas'  the  other  day — I  am  no  great  reader,  as 
you  m»j  remembcr — I  was  Struck  by  that  part 
iD  which  the  dear  Santillaae  assures  us  that 
there  was  never  any  luve  between  hJni  and 
Laura,  the  actress,  I  tbought  it  so  true  to 
nature,  —  so  probable —  that  they  shoutd  have 
formed  eo  strong  ao  intimacy  for  each  other— 
lived  in  the  same  bouse — had  every  oppor- 
tunity  for  love — yet  never  loved.  And  it  *aa 
exactly  because  ehe  was  an  actress,  and  a  ligbt 
good-for-nothing  creature,  that  it  so  bappened ; 
the  very  mulliplicity  of  lovers  prevented  het 
falling  tD  love  :  the  very  careleasness  of  her  life« 
poorgirl,  rendered  a  friend  so  charining  to  her. 
It  would  have  spoiled  the  friend  to  have  made 
him  an  adorer:  it  would  have  turned  the  rarity 
into  the  every-day  character.  Now,  so  il  is 
with  me  and  Saville  ; — I  like  his  wit — he  Ukes 
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my  good  temper.  We  see  each  other  as  offen 
as  if  we  were  in  love ;  and  yet  I  do  not  believe 
it  even  possible  that  he  should  ever  kiss  my 
band.  After  all,"  continued  Fanny,  laughing, 
"  tove  is  not  so  necesBary  to  us  women  aa  peo- 
ple  tbink.  Fine  writers  say,  '  oh,  men  bave  a 
thousand  objects  —  women  but  one!'  Tbat's 
nonsense,  dear  Percy  ;  women  have  their  tbou- 
sand  objectR  too,  Tbey  have  not  the  Bar,  but 
tbey  bave  tbe  milliner's  sbop:  tbey  can't  fight, 
but  Ihey  can  sit  by  the  window  and  embroider 
a  work-bag:  tbey  don't  rush  into  politics,  but 
tbey  plunge  their  souls  into  love  for  a  parrot 
or  a  lap-dog.  Don't  let  men  flatter  tbemselves : 
Providence  has  been  just  ss  kind  in  tbat  re- 
spect  to  one  sex  as  to  the  otber :  our  objects  are 
small — yours  great ;  but  a  small  object  may 
occupy  the  mind  just  aa  muub  as  the  loftieat." 
"Ours  great!  paha  !  "  said  Godulpbin,  who 
was    rather   Struck    witb    Fanny's     remarks; 
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*'  thme  i»  nothing  great  in  those  professions 
which  man  is  pleased  to  extol.  Is  Belfishness 
great?  Is  the  low  trickery,  the  organJzed  lies, 
of  the  Bar,  a  great  catliog?  Is  the  mechanical 
sJavery  of  the  soldier — figliling  bccause  he  is 
in  the  way  of  fighting — without  knowing  the 
cause — without  an  object,  save  a  dim,  foolish 
vanity  which  he  calls  glory,  and  can't  analyze 
— is  that  a  great  aim  and  vocation  ?  Weil :  the 
»enate  l  look  at  the  outcry  which  wise  men 
■nake  against  the  loathsome  corruption  of  that 
arena;  then  look  at  the  dull  hours,  the  tedioUB 
talk>  the  empty  boasis,  tlie  poor  and  flat  re- 
wards,  and  teil  me  where  is  the  grealness? — 
No,  Fanny !  the  embroidered  work-bag,  and 
the  petted  parrot,  afford  just  as  great — raoral- 
Jy  great— occupations,  as  those  of  the  Bar,  the 
Arniy,  the  Senate.  It  is  only  the  frivolous  who 
talk  of  frivolities :  there  is  nothing  frivolous : 
all    earthly   occupations   are   on  a  par — alike 
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important  if  thej  alike   occupy ;   totf  to  the 
wise,  all  are  poor  and  Taluelees." 

*'  I  faiicy  you  are  very  wrong«"  aaid  Ute 
actresB,  preasing  her  pretty  fingen  to  ber  fbre. 
beod,  as  if  to  undentaad  him  ;  "  but  I  cinoot 
tdl  you  why,  and  I  Derer  argue.  I  tamUe  oo 
in  my  odd  way,  ca&ting  out  my  shreird  thinga 
without  d^ending  tfaem,  if  any  tme  diooKB  to 
quarrel  with  them.  What  I  do,  I  let  othnt 
do.     My  maxim  in  talk  is  my  maxim  in  Ute. 
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read,  I  skiin.  Sometimes  I  canter  throug^i  s 
dozen  novels  in  a  morniDg.  I  ani  disappointed, 
I  coofess,  'in  all  these  works.  I  vaot  to  see 
more  real  knowledge  of  the  world  than  they 
ever  display.  They  teil  us  how  Lord  Arthur 
looked,  aad  Lady  Lucy  dressed,  and  what  was 
the  colour  of  those  curtains,  and  these  eye», 
and  so  forth ;  and  then  the  better  sort,  perhapB, 
do  aUo  teil  US  what  the  heroine  feit  as  well  as 
wore;  and  try  with  might  and  main  to  pull 
some  string  of  the  internal  machine ;  but  stiU  I 
am  not  enligbtened — not  touched.  I  don't  re- 
cognize  men  and  women:  they  are  puppets, 
with  holiday  phrases :  and  I  teil  you  what, 
Percy,  these  novelists  make  the  last  mistake 
you  would  GUppose  them  guilty  of ;— they  have 
not  romance  enough  in  them  to  paint  the 
truths  of  Society.  Old  gentlemen  say  ooTels 
are  bad  teacliers  of  life  because  they  make  Jt 
too  ideal ;  quite  the  reverse ;  novels  are   too 
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trite.' — too  superficial!  their  very  talk  about 
love,  and  the  fuss  they  make  about  it,  show 
how  shallow  real  romance  is  with  them — for 
they  say  nothing  new  on  it,  and  real  romance  is 
for  ever  striking  out  new  thoughts.  Am  1  not 
right,  Percy? — No  !  life — be  it  worldly  as  it 
may — has  a  vast  deal  of  romance  in  it.  Every 
one  of  U8  (even  poor  I)  have  a  mine  of  thoughts, 
and  fancies,  and  wisbes,  that  books  are  too  diill 
and  commonplacc  to  reach :  the  heart  is  a  ro- 
mance in  itself." 

"  A  philosüphical  romance,  tny  Fanny,  füll 
of  mysteries,  and  conceite,  and  refinements, 
mixed  up  with  its  deeper  passagcs,  But  how 
came  you  so  wise?" 

"  Thank  you !"  answered  Fanny,  with  a 
profound  courtesy.  "The  fact  is — though 
you,  as  in  duty  bound,  dou't  perceive  it 
— that  I  am  older  than  I  was  when  we  last 
met.     I    reflect    where    I    then    feit.     Besides, 
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Che  stage  fills  our  heads  with  a  lialf  sort  of 
visdam,  and  g^ves  üb  thst  stränge  fiiilange 
ti  shrewd  experience  and  romantic  notions 
vhich  is,  in  fact,  the  real  representation 
of  nine  human  hearts  out  of  (en.  Talking  of 
books,  and  my  dear  Gil  Blas,  I  want  some 
to  write  a  novel,  which  »hall  be  a  meta- 
l^ysica]  Gil  Blas ;  which  shali  deal  more  with 
tfae  mind  than  Le  Sage's  book,  and  less  with 
tiie  actions ;  which  shall  make  ils  hero  the 
«reature  of  the  world,  but  a  different  creation, 

lough  ecjually  true^  which  shall  give  a  faith- 
fiil  picture,  in  the  chsrarter  of  one  man,  of 
ihe  aspecl  and  the  effects  of  our  social  aystem  ; 

laking  that  man  of  a  better  sort  of  clay  than 
Ae  amusing  lacquey  was,  and  the  product  of 

more  arti£cial  grade  of  society.     The  book 

mean  would  be  a  Eadder  one  than  Le  Sage's, 
bat  equally  faithful  to  life." 

VOL.    I.  M 
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"  And  it  would  have  more  at  romance,  if 
I  rightl^  understand  what  yoii  tnean  ?" 

"  Precisely ;  romance  of  idea  as  well  as  in- 
cident — natural  romance.  By  ihe  way,  how 
few  know  what  natural  romance  is :  so  that 
you  feel  ihe  ideas  in  a  book  or  play  are  true 
and  faithful  to  the  characters  they  are  ascribed 
to,  why  mind  whether  the  inddents  are  pro- 
bable p  Yet  common  readers  only  go  by  the 
inddentB;  aa  if  the  incidenCs,  in  three-fourtbs 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  were  even  ordinarily 
possible  !  But  people  have  so  Utile  nature  in 
theiD,  that  they  don't  know  what  is  natural !" 

Thus  Fanny  ran  on,  in  no  very  connected 
manner;  stringing  togelher  thosc  remarks 
which,  unless  I  am  niistaken,  nhow  how  much 
better  an  uneducated,  clever  girl,  whose  very 
nature  is  a  quick  perception  of  art,  can  play 
the  critic,  than  the  pedants  who  assume  the 
uffice. 
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But  it  vas  only  for  the  moment  tbat  Ihc 
heavy  heart  of  Gtxlolphio  could  forget  its  loaJ, 
It  was  in  vain  tbat  he  sought  tu  be  aiimseJ, 
wbile  yet  sinarting  under  tbe  freshness  uf 
regret.  A  great  sliock  had  been  given  tu  bis 
nature;  be  had  loved  againat  bis  will;  and 
as  we  bave  seen,  on  bis  return  lo  the  Priory. 
he  bod  even  resolved  on  curing  hiiuself  of  a 
passion  so  unprofilable  and  unwise.  But  the 
jealousy  of  a  night  had  ehivered  into  dnst  a  pni- 
dence,  wbich  never  of  right  beloDged  to  a  very 
ardent  and  gencrous  nature:  tbat  jealousy  was 
soothed,  allayed ;  but  bow  lierce,  bow  stun- 
niog,  was  the  bluw  that  succeeded  it !  Con- 
stanee  had  confeüsed  lovc,  and  yet  had  refused 
hini — for  ever!  Clear  and  noble  as,  to  her- 
aelf,  her  motires  might  eeem  in  that  refusal, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  sbould  appear  In 
ihe  satne  Ught  to  Gudulphiu.  Unable  to  pene- 
trate  into  tbe  effeet  which  her  father's  deatri- 
M  2 
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bed,  and  her  own  oath,  had  produced  od  the 
mind  of  Constancc;  how  indissolubly  that 
remembrance  had  united  itself  with  all  her 
Scheines  and  prospects  Ibr  the  future;  how 
niarvellously,  yet  how  aaturally,  it  had  oon- 
verted  worldly  ambition  into  a  sacred  duly; — 
unable,  I  say,  to  comprehend  all  these  various, 
and  powerful,  and  governing  motivcs,  Oodolphin 
beheld  in  her  refusal  only  the  aversioa  to  share 
his  siender  incooie,  and  the  desire  for  loftier 
Station.  He  considered,  thercfurOj  that  sorron 
was  a  tribute  to  her  unworthy  of  himself; 
he  deemed  it  a  part  of  his  dignity,  to  strivi.' 
to  forget.  That  balmy  and  hallowed  senti- 
ment  which,  in  soine  losses  of  the  heart,  mskes 
it  a  duty  to  remember,  and  preaehes  a  sooth- 
ing  and  soft  lesson  from  the  «ery  text  of  re- 
gret,  was  not  for  the  wrung  and  stricken  soid 
of  Oodolphin.  He  only  strove  to  dissipate 
his  grief,  and  shut  out  from  his  mental  sight 
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the  chsrmecl  vision  of  the  firsC,  the  only  wo- 
mui  he  had  deeply  loved. 

Godolphin  feit  too,  that  the  sole  impulse 
which  could  have  united  the  fast-expiring 
energy  and  enterprize  of  his  youth  to  the  ani- 
bition  of  life  was  for  ever  gone.  With  Con- 
<itBDce — with  the  proud  thoughts  that  beloDged 
to  her — the  aspirings  after  earthly  honours  were 
Unked,  and  with  her  were  liroken.  He  feit  his 
old  philosophy— the  love  of  ease,  the  profound 
conlempt  for  fame, — close,  like  the  deep  waters 
over  Ihose  glittering  hosts  for  whose  passage 
they  had  been  severed  for  a  tnoment — whelming 
the  crested  and  gorgeous  vi»ons  for  ever  be. 
neath  the  wave !  Conscious  of  his  talents— nav, 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  unquiet  stirrings  of 
no  common  genius — Godolphin  yet  foresaw  that 
he  was  not  henceforlh  cleBtined  to  play  a  ahin- 
ing  pari  in  the  crowded  cirama  of  life.  His  ca- 
reer  was  already  closed ;  he  might  be  contented 
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— prosperous — happy;  but  never  great.  He 
hBd  Seen  enough  of  autbors,  and  of  the  thon» 
thnt  beset  the  paths  of  literature,  to  experience 
none  of  those  delusions  which  cheat  the  blinded 
aepirer  into  the  wilderness  of  publicatioii->4lMt 
mode  of  obtaining  fame  and  hatred  to  wUeh 
those  who  feel  unfitted  for  tnore  buttUng  gdb- 
cerns  are  impdled.  Write  he  might :  and  ht 
was  fond,  (as  disappointment  incressed  hü  pR^' 
pensities  to  dreaniin^,)  of  brightening  hü  Boli- 
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e  the  wretched  a 
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well 


good — an  ambition  to  r 
u  torise. 

Alaä! — either  in  lellers  or  in  politics,  Iiow 
ultcrly  poor,  bairen,  and  untempting,  is  every 
path  that  potots  upward  to  the  aiockery  of 
public  emiaence,  when  looked  upou  b;  a  suul 
that  has  any  real  eleinents  of  wise  or  noble ; 
linless  we  have  an  Impulse  within,  whkh  mor- 
tification  chÜls  not — a  reward  witliout,  whiuli 
selfish  defeat  does  not  destroy. 

Butt  unblest  by  one  friend  really  wtse  ar 
good,  spoilt  by  tbe  world,  soured  by  disap- 
pointment,  Godolphin's  very  faciilties  made  liini 
inert,  and  bis  very  wisdom  taught  bim  tu  be  use- 
leBs.  Again  and  again, — as  the  spider  in  sotnt- 
cell  wbereiio  vinged  insect  ever  wanders,  buihh 
and  rebuilds  ite  mesh, — the  scheming  lieart  of 
the  Idealist  was  doomed  to  weave  net  aftcr  net 
for  those  Tisions  of  the  Lovely  and  the  Perfcct 
which  never  can  descend  to  thegloomy  regions 
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wherein  mortality  is  cast.  The  mosl  commou 
discase  to  gcniua  is  nympholepsy — the  sadden- 
ing  for  a  spirit  that  the  world  knows  not.  Ah  '. 
how  those  out  ward  disappointments  which 
should  eure,  oDly  t'eed  the  disease  I 

The  dinner  at  Savillc's  was  gay  and  lively, 
as  such  entertainments  with  such  porticipators 
usually  are.  If  iiothing  in  the  world  is  niore 
heavy  than  your  formal  banquet, — nothing,  oii 
the  other  hand,  is  niore  agreeable  tlian  those 
well-c-hosen  lahsez  aller  feaats  at  which  the 
guests  ore  as  happily  selected  as  the  wines; 
where  there  is  no  form,  no  reserve,  no  effort ; 
and  people,  having  met  to  sit  still  for  a  few 
hdurs,  are  willing  to  be  as  pleasant  to  each 
oiher  as  if  ihey  were  never  to  meet  again.  Yet 
the  convtTsalion  in  all  companies  not  litcrary 
tums  upon  persons  rather  ihan  (hings; 
and  your  wits  learn  their  art  only  in  the  School 
for  Scandal. 
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"  Only  thiok,  Fanny,"  said  Saville, 
Clarers  tuming  beau  in  bis  old  age.  He  coni- 
meDced  with  betng  a  Jockey ;  then  lie  becaint- 
an  electioneerer ;  then  a  methodist  parson ; 
then  a  builder  o{  houses ;  and  now  he  has 
dashed  suddenly  up  to  LondoD,  rushed  inlu  the 
clubs,  mounted  a  wig,  studied  an  ogle,  and  walks 
about  ihe  Opera-House  swinging  a  cane,  and, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  punching  young  minors 
in  the  side,  and  saying  tremulously,  '  We 
youDg  fellows  ! '  " 

"  He  hires  pages  to  come  to  him  in  tlie  park 
witb  tbree-cornered  notes,"  said  Fanny :  "  he 
opens  each  willi  afiected  nonckalance ;  looks 
füll  at  the  bearer ;  and  cries  aloud — '  Teil  your 
mistress  I  cannot  refuse  her:' — then  canters  off, 
witb  the  air  of  a  man  persecuted  a  la  morl  ! '" 

"  But  did  you  see  what  an  immense  pair  of 
wbiakers  Chester  haa  mounted  ?" 

"  Yea,"  answered  a  Mr.  De  Lacy  ;   "  A 
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»ajB  he  has  cultivated  them  in  order  to  *  plant 
ouf  his  ugliness.*" 

"Ha!  ha!  just  hear  De  Lacy.  He  is  so 
ashamed  of  eaying  a  good  thing,  that  he  always 

fathers  his  own  bims  mots  upon  A .    A 

ia,  in  reality,  the  stupidest  dog  in  the  norld  ;  and 
De  Lacy  has  gone  wickedly  about  setting  hini 
up  for  a  wit.  Poor  A— —  is  quite  aiinoyed  by 
it.  Hp  can't  open  his  silly  mouth  but  what 
every  body  stops  eating  to  gape  at  him,  and 
catch  the  '  foUy  as  it  flies.'" 

"  De  man  is  ver  bete,'"  said  the  Linettini 
genily :  "  but  vy  you  no  tslk,  Monsieur  de 
Daupliin  P*'  turning  to  Percy;  "you  ver  si- 
lent." 

*'  l'nhappily,  I  have  becn  so  long  out  of 
town,  that  these  auecdotea  of  the  day  arc  ca- 
viare  to  mc." 

"But  M,"  cried  Saville,  "would  avoluuie 
of  French  Menioirs  be  to  any  une  that  took  it 
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up  for  (he  first  time ;  yet  Ihe  French  Memoire 
amuse  one  exactiy  as  much  as  if  oDe  had 
Uved  with  the  persons  written  of.  Now,  that 
ought  to  be  the  case  wiih  conversaüons  upon 
persons.  I  flatter  myself,  Fanny,  (hat  you 
and  I  hit  off  characters  so  well  by  a  word  or 
two,  that  DO  one  who  hears  us  wants  to  know 
any  thing  more  about  them."' 

"  I  believe  you,"  »aid  Godolphin,  "  and 
that  is  the  reason  you  never  talk  of  yourselveB." 

"  Bah  !  Apropos  of  egoists,  did  you  meel 
George  Barabel  in  Ronie  ?" 

*'  Yes,  writing  bis  travels.  'Pray,'  &EÜd  he 
to  nie,  (scizing  nie  by  the  button)  in  the  Colis- 
seum,  '  nbat  do  you  think  is  the  highest  urder 
of  literary  composition  ?'  '  Why,  an  epic,  I 
fancy,'  said  I ;  *  or  perhaps  a  tragedy,  or  a 
great  history,  or  a  novel  like  Don  Uuisote,'' 
'  Pooh  r  quoth  Barabel,  looking  important, 
'  there's  nothing  su  high  in  Uterature  as  a  good 
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out  to  ererjr  one,  '  Xotliing  like  simpücity, 
believe  me.' " 

"  He  discharged  hiii  cuachman  for  wearing 
white  gloves  instead  of  brown,"  said  Stracey. 
" '  What  do  you  mean,  sir,"'  cried  he,  '  with 
your  dainned  showy  Tulgarities  ? — don't  yun 
see  me  toiling  my  souI  out  to  be  plajn  and 
quiei,  aod  you  niust  spoil  all,  by  not  being 
brotcn  eoough  !' " 

"  Ah,  Godolphin,  you  seeiu  pensive,"  whis- 
pered  Fanny;  "  yet  we  are  tolerably  aiDusing, 


"  My  dear  Fanny,"  answered  Godolphin, 
rousing  himself,  "  the  dialogue  is  gay,  the 
actors  know  their  parts,  che  lights  are  bril- 
liaot;  but — the  scene — the  gcenc  caiinot  shift 
for  me !  Call  it  what  you  will,  I  am  not  de- 
ceived.  I  see  the  paint  and  the  canvass,  but^ 
and  yet,  away  thtse  thoughts !  Shall  I  fiU 
your  glass,  Fanny  ? 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


GoDOLPHIN  was  welcomed  with  cnthusiasm 
by  ihe  London  world.  Hia  graces,  hia  man- 
ners,  his  genius,  hia  bon  ton,  and  tiis  boiiiies 
J'ortunes,  were  the  theme  of  every  society. 
Verses  imputed  to  him,  —  some  erroneoualy, 
soine  truly, — were  mystenoualy  circulated  froni 
band  tu  band ;  and  evcry  one  cnvied  the  Tair 
iuapirers  to  wbom  they  were  supposed  to  Iw 
addressed. 
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It  is  Dot  my  intentioQ  to  reiterste  the  weari- 
soine  echo  of  novelists,  who  descant  on  fashiun, 
and  tcrm  ü  life.  Na  description  of  rose-co- 
loured  curtaios  and  buhl  cabinets,  no  miniature 
paintings  of  boudoirs  and  salons,  no  recital  of 
conrentional  insipidities,  intcrlarded  withadecud 
criticisma,  and  honoured  by  the  natne  uf  dra- 
maCic  dialogue,  shall  leod  thcir  fascinalion  to 
these  pages.  Far  other  and  far  deeper  aimB 
are  mine  in  ntooping  to  delinrate  the  customa 
and  Springs  of  aristocratic  life.  The  readet 
must  give  himself  whuUy  up  to  me^  he  must 
prepare  to  go  wich  nie  tlirougU  the  grave  a& 
through  the  gay,  and  uuresistiagly  to  thrt^ 
the  dark  and  subtlc  interest  whith  alune  I  can 
iuipart  to  tlieäe  memoirs,  or— let  liini  cloec  the 
book  at  once.  I  promise  him  novelly;  but  it 
t&  not,  when  duly  scanned,  a  novtlly  uf  a  llght 
and  frivoluiis  cast. 

But  ihroughout  ihat   routine  of  dissipation 
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in  which  he  chased  the  phantom  Forgetful- 
ness,  Godolphin  Bighed  for  the  time  he  had 
fixed  on  for  leaving  ihe  scenes  in  which  it  was 
pursued.  Of  Constance's  preseiit  exislencc,  he 
heard  nothing;  of  her  former  triumphs  aiid 
conquests  he  heard  everywhere.  And  when 
did  he  ever  ineet  one  face,  however  fair,  which 
could  awaken  a  single  thought  of  admiration, 
whilc  her's  was  yet  all  faithfuUy  glassed  in  his 
rL-membrance  ?  I  Icnow  nothing  that  so  utterly 
converts  society  into  "thegallery  of  pictures," 
as  the  recoUection  of  one  loved  and  lost.  That 
recollection  has  bul  two  eures;  Time  and  the 
Hermitage.  Foreigners  impute  to  us  the  turn 
for  sentiment ;  ala^  !  there  are  no  people  whn 
have  jt  less.  We  seek  for  ever  after  amuse- 
ment ;  and  there  is  not  one  populär  pntsi- 
book  in  our  languagc,  in  which  the  more  ten- 
der  and  yeaming  aecrets  of  tlie  hcart  form 
the  subject   matter.     The  "  Corinne"  and  the 
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we  turn  them  iiito  sorry 


"Julie"  weary  us, 
jests ! 

One  evening,  a  little  before  his  departurL' 
from  England — that  a  liugering  and  vague  hope 
ot  which  Constance  was  the  object,  had  con- 
siderably  protracted  beyoad  the  allotted  tlnie, 
Godolphin  was  at  a  huuae  in  wliich  the  hostess 
was  a  Klation  to  Lord  Erpiagbam. 

"  Have  you    heard,"  aaked   Lady   ü , 

"  that   my  cüusin    Erpingliam   is  to  be   mar- 
ried  ?" 

"  No,  iadeed  ;  to  whom  V  said  Godolphin, 
eagerly. 

"  To  Miss  Vemon." 

Sudden  as  was  the  shock,  Godolphin  heard. 
and  changed  neither  hue  nur  muscle. 

"  Are  you  certain  of  thiä  r"  asked  a  lady 
present. 

"  Quite :  Lady  Erpingham  is  niy  autliority  ; 
I  received  ihe  news  from  herseif  this  very 
day," 
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"  And  does  she  seem  pleased  with  tbe 
match  ?" 

"  Why,  I  can  scarct^ly  say,  for  the  letter 
contradictG  itself  in  every  passage.  Now,  she 
congratulates  herseif  on  having  so  charniing 
a  daugliter-in-law  ;  noW|  sbe  suddealy  stops 
short  to  observe  what  a  pity  it  is  that  young 
men  should  be  so  precipitate!  Now,  sbe  says 
what  a  great  match  it  will  be  for  her  dear 
ward  !  and  now,  what  a  happy  one  it  will  \k 
for  KrpiDgham!  In  short,  she  does  not  know 
whether  to  be  pleascd  or  vexed :  and  that,  pour 
dire  vrai,  is  my  tase  also." 

"  Why,  indeL'd,"  observed  the  former  Speaker, 
**  Miss  Vemon  has  played  her  cards  well.  Lord 
Erpingham  would  have  been  a  great  match  in 
hioisclf,  with  bis  persoa  and  reputalioti.  Ah  ! 
she  was  always  an  ambitious  girl." 

"  And  a  proud  one,"  said  Lady  G  ■  — ; 
"  well,  I  suppose  Erpingham  House  will  be 
the  rendexvouB  to  all  the  Blues,  and  wits,  and 
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Miss    Vemon  is   aoother   Aspasia,   i 


"  I  hate  girls  who  are  so  designing,"  said 
the  lady  who  spoke  befure,  and  liad  avtly  oiu- 
daughter,  very  ugly,  who,  at  the  age  of  ihirly- 
ßve,  was  about  to  accept  her  ßrst  öfter,  antl 
marry  a  youDger  son  in  the  Guards ;  "  I 
ihink  Bhe''«  rather  vtdgar ;  for  my  part,  I 
doubt  if — I  aball  patronize  her." 

'■  Well,  what  do  you  thiiik  of  it,  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin  ? — you  have  aeen  Miss  Vernon  ?" 

Oodolphin  was  gone. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  tliis  convefsation 
that  Gi>dulphin,  waiting  at  a  Hotel  in  Dover, 
the  hour  at  which  the  packet  »et  sail  for  Calais, 
took  up  the  "  Morning  Post ;"  and  the  first 
pasaage  that  met  bis  eye,  was  the  one  wbich 
I  transcribe  : — 

"  Marriage  in  High  Life. — On  Thursday 
last,  at  Wendover  Castle,  the  Earl  of  Erping- 
liam  to  Constance,  only  daughtcr  of  the  cele^ 
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brated  Mr.  Vernon.  The  bride  was  dressed, 
&c. — "  and  then  followed  the  trite,  yet  poni- 
pous  pageantry  of  words — the  sounding  do- 
things— with  which  ladies  who  become  Coun- 
tesBes  are  knelled  into  marriagc. 

"  The  dream  ia  over !"  said  Godolphin, 
inournfully,  as  the  paper  feil  lo  the  ground  ; 
and,  burying  his  face  within  his  hands,  he  re- 
maiiied  tnotionless  tUl  they  came  to  announce 
the  moment  of  departure. 

And  thus  Percy  Godolphin  left,  for  the  se- 
cond  time,  his  native  shores.  When  we  returii 
to  hitn,  what  changes  will  the  feelings,  now 
awakened  witliin  hini,  have  worked  in  his  cha- 
racter!  The  drops  that  trickle  within  the 
cavern  harden,  yet  brighlen  into  spars  as  they 
indurate.  Nothing  is  morc  polished,  nothtng 
more  culd,  than  that  wisdnm  which  k  the 
wurk  uf  furnier  tearis,  of  furnier  pa^tdüng,  and 
is  fonned  within  a  musing  and  solitary  mind  '. 
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CHAPTEB   XXII. 


THE  BRIDE  ALOKE.— A  DIALOOUE  POLITICAL  ANO  MA- 
TRIMONIAL.— COy8TAKCE*8  OEKIUS  FOR  DIPLOMACT.— 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  HER  ASSEMBLIES.  —  HER  COW- 
QUE9T  OVER  LADT  DELTILLE. 

''  Bring  me  that  book;  place  that  table 
nearer ;   and  leave  me.'^ 

The  abigail  obeyed  the  Orders,  and  the  young 
Countess  of  Erpingham  was  alone.  — Alone! 
what  a  Word  for  a  young  and  beautiful  bride 
in  the  first  months  of  her  marriage !  Alone, 
and  in  the  heart  of  that  mighty  city  in  which 
rank  and  wealth — and  they  were  her's — are  the 
idols  all  worship,  all  throng  around. 
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It  was  a  room  fancifully  and  splendidly  de- 
curated.  Flowers  and  perfumes  were,  however, 
its  chief  luxury  ;  and  from  the  open  window 
you  Tnight  see  the  trees  in  the  old  mall  deep- 
ening  into  the  rieh  verdure  of  June.  That 
haunt,  too— a  classical  haunt  for  London — was 
at  the  hour  I  speak  of  füll  of  gay  and  idle  life ; 
and  there  was  soniething  fresh  atidjoyous  in  the 
air,  the  äiin,  and  the  cruwd  of  fool  and  horsc 
that  Bwept  below. 

Was  the  glory  gone  from  your  brow,  Con- 
atance?^-or  the  proud  gladness  from  your  eye? 
Alas!  are  not  the  blesäings  uf  the  world  like 
the  enchanted  bullets?— that  which  pierces  our 
heart  is  uniled  with  the  gift  which  our  hcart 
desired  ! 

Lord  Krpinghain  enlered  the  room. — '*  Well. 
Constance,"  eaid  he,  "  shall  you  rtde  on  horse- 
back  to.day  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 
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"  Then  I  wish  you  would  call  on  Ziody 
Delville. — You  see,  Üelville  is  of  my  party : 
we  sit  together.  You  shauld  he  very  dvil  to 
her,  and  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  Uie  other 
night." 

"  You  wish  Lady  Delville  to  support  your 
political  interest;  and,  if  I  niistake  not,  you 
think  her  at  present  lukewami." 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then,  my  dear  lord,  will  you  place  con- 
Kdence  in  my  discretion  ?  I  promise  you,  if 
you  will  leave  mc  undisturbed  in  my  own 
plans,  that  Lady  Delville  shall  he  the  moat 
devoted  of  your  party  before  the  season  is  half 
uver :  but  then,  the  means  will  not  be  those  you 
advise." 

"  Why,  I  advised  none." 

"  Yes — civility ; — a  very  poor  policy — " 

"  D n  it,  Constance !  why  you  would  not 

fromi  a  great  person  like  Lady  Delville  into 
afiection  for  us." 
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"  Leave  it  to  me." 

"  Nonsense!" 

"  My  dear  lord,  only  try,  Three  nionths  is 
all  I  ask.  You  will  leave  the  management  of 
poUtics  to  me  ever  afterwards  I  I  was  bom 
a  schemer.  Am  I  not  John  Vernon's  daugh- 
ter  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  will  !"  said  Ijord 
Erpingham : — "  But  I  aee  how  it  will  end. — 
However,  you  will  call  on  Lady  Delville  to- 
day  ?" 

"  If  you  wish  it,  certainly." 

"  I  do.- 

Lady  Ddville  was  r  proud,  greatlady:  not 
very  much  liked,  and  not  so  often  invited  by 
her  equaU  as  if  she  had  been  ogreeable  and  a 
flirt. 

Constance  Icnew  witt)  whom  ehe  had  to  treat. 
She  called  on  Lady  DeMlle  that  day.  Lady 
Delville  was  Qt  honie:  a  pretty  and  populär 
Mrs.  Trevor  was  with  her. 
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Lady  Delville  received  her  cooUy  —  Con- 
stance  was  baughtinese  itaelf. 

"  You  go  to  the  DiicheRS  of  Daubigny's  to- 
ni^t,"  Said  I-ady  Delville,  in  the  course  of  iheir 
broken  conversatton. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  like  agreeable  society. 
Ii  shall  be  my  object  to  forro  a  circle  that  not 
one  displeasing  persoa  ehall  obtain  access  to. 
Will  yoii  assJBt  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trevor  ?"— 
snd  Cunstance  tumed,  with  her  softest  smile, 
to  the  lady  she  addressed. 

Mrs.  Trevor  was  flattered:  Lady  Pelville 
drew  herseif  up. 

"  It  is  a  sniall  party  at  the  Duches(i''s,"  said 
the  latter ;  "  nierely  to  meet  the  I)uke  and 
DuchesB  of  C ." 

"  Ah  !  few  people  are  capable  of  giving  a 
■uitable  entertainmcnt  to  the  royal  family." 

*'  But  surely  none  more  so  than  the  Duchess 
of  Daubigny : — her  house  so  large,  her  rank  so 
great." 

VOL.  I.  N 
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"  These  are  but  poor  ingredients  towards 
the  forming  of  an  agreeable  party,"  said  Con- 
stancc  coldly.  "  The  mistake  made  by  com- 
mon minds  is,  to  suppose  titles  the  only  rank. 
Royal  dukes  love,  above  all  other  persons,  to 
be  amused ;  and  amusement  is  the  last  thing 
generally  ptovided  for  them." 

The  conversation  feil  into  other  channeh. 
Constance  rose  to  depart.  She  warmly  pressed 
the  hand  of  Mrs,  Trevor,  whom  she  had  only 
Seen  once  before. 

"  A  few  persons  comc  to  me  to-morrow  even- 
ing,"  said  she ;  "  do  waive  ceremony,  and  join 
UB.  I  can  promise  you  that  not  one  disagree- 
able  person  shalt  be  present ;  and  that  the 
Duchess  of  Daubigny  shall  write  for  an  in- 
vitation,  and  be  refused." 

Mrs.  Trevor  accepted  tlie  invitation. 

Lady  Delville  w&b  enraged  beyond  measure. 
Never   was  female   tongue   more   bitter   than 
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her'fi  at  the  expense  ot  tbat  insolent  Lady  Er- 
pingham  '.  Yet  Lady  Delville  was  secretly  in 
grief;  fot  the  first  time  in  her  life,  ehe  wa» 
hurt  at  not  having  been  asked  to  a  parly : 
and  being  hurt  because  she  was  not  going, 
she  longed  most  eagerly  to  go. 

The  next  evening  came.  Erpinghani  House 
was  not  large,  but  it  was  wcU  adapted  Tor  the 
description  of  assembly  its  beautiful  owner 
bad  invited.  Statues,  busts,  pictures,  books, 
scattered  or  arranged  about  the  apartnients, 
furnished  tnatter  for  intellcctual  conversation, 
or  gave  at  least  au  intellectual  air  to  the 
meeting. 

Ahout  a  hundred  persous  were  present. 
They  were  cuUed  from  the  most  distinguished 
Ornaments  of  the  lime.  Musicians,  painters, 
authors,  orators,  fine  genllemen,  dukes,  princes, 
and  beauties.  One  thing,  however,  was  im- 
peratively  necessary  in  order  to  adinil  them 
N  2 
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— tlie  prafession  of  liberal  opinions.  Xo  Tory, 
however  wise,  eloquent,  or  beautiful,  could 
have  oblnined  the  sesame  to  those  apartments. 

Constance  never  seenied  roore  lovely,  and 
never  before  was  ahe  so  winning,  The  cold- 
ness  and  the  arrogance  of  her  manner  were 
whoUy  vanished.  To  every  one  she  spoke ; 
and  to  every  one  her  voice,  her  manner,  were 
kind,  cordial,  familiär ;  but  familiär  wilh  a 
soft  dignity,  that  heightened  the  charm.  Am- 
bitious  not  only  to  please  but  to  dazzle,  she 
breathed  into  her  conversation  all  the  grace 
and  culture  of  her  mind.  They  who  admired 
her  the  most,  were  the  most  accomplished 
themselves.  Now  exchanging  ivith  foreign  no- 
bles that  brilliant  trifling  of  the  world  in  which 
there  is  often  so  much  penetration,  wisdom, 
and  research  into  character ;  now  with  a 
kindling  eye  and  animated  cheek,  commenting 
wilh  poets  and  critics,  on  literature  and  the 
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arts;  dow,  in  a  more  remole  and  quiet  comer, 
Beriuusly  discussing,  with  hoary  politician», 
those  affairs  in  which  even  ihey  allowed  her 
shrewdness  and  her  grasp  of  intellect ;  and 
combining  with  every  grace  and  every  acciini- 
plishment,  a  rare  and  dazzling  order  of  beauty 
—  we  may  readily  imagine  the  Sensation  she 
created,  and  the  sudden  and  novel  zest  which 
so  splendid  an  Armida  mugt  have  given  tu 
the  tameness  of  Society. 

The  whole  of  the  next  week,  the  party  a( 
Erpingham  House  was  the  theme  of  every 
conversatian.  Each  person  who  had  been 
there,  had  met  the  Hon  he  had  been  niost 
anxious  to  see.  The  beauty  had  conversed 
with  the  poet,  who  had  charmed  her ;  the 
youtig  debulant  in  science  liod  paiil  homage 
to  the  greal  professor  of  its  loftiest  mysteries  ; 
the  statestnan  h^  thanked  the  author  who  had 
defended  bis  measures ;  tbe  author  had  been 
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delighted  with  the  coraplimoit  of  tbe  sutes- 
njui.  Everj  one  tben  sgreed  tbat,  white  the 
highest  rank  in  the  kingdom  had  been  there. 
rank  had  been  the  least  attraction ;  and  ihose 
wbo  before  bad  fotind  Constance  repellent, 
were  the  very  persons  wbo  now  expatiated  with 
the  greatest  rapture  od  the  sweetness  of  her 
manDera.  Then,  too,  every  one  who  had  been 
odmitted  to  the  coterie,  dwdt  on  the  rariti/  of 
the  adtnissioD ;  and  thus,  all  the  world  were 
dying  for  an  introduction  to  Krpingham  House 
— partly  because  it  was  agreeable — principally, 
because  it  was  difficult. 

It  soon  became  a  complimeDl  to  the  under- 
standing  to  say  of  a  person,  "  He  goes  to 
Lady  Erpingham's  !"  They  who  valued  them- 
aelves  on  tbeir  und  erstand]  ngs  moved  Heaven 
and  earth  to  become  populär  with  the  beau- 
tifui  Countess.  Lady  Delville  was  not  asked  ; 
Lady  DelviUe  was  furious :    she   afiected   äia- 


dain,  but  no  one  gave  her  credit  for  it.  txtrd 
ErpiDgham  teazed  Constance  on  this  point. 

"  You  see  I  was  right ;  for  you  bave  aSront- 
ed  Lady  Delville.  She  has  made  Delville  looL 
codüy  on  me;  in  a  fev7  weeks  lie  \rill  be  a 
Tory  :  think  of  that,  Lady  Erpingham  T 

"  One  montli  more,"  answered  Constance, 
with  a  smile,  '*  and  you  shall  see." 

One  night,  Lady  Delville  and  Lady  Erping- 
ham met  at  a  large  party.  The  lalter  sested 
herseif  by  her  haughty  enemy  :  not  aoeming  lo 
heed  ber  coolness,  Constance  entered  into  con- 
versation  with  her.  She  dwelt  upon  books, 
pjctures,  music:  her  manner  was  animated, 
and  her  wit  playftü.  Pleased,  in  spitc  uf  her- 
seif, Lady  Delville  warmed  from  her  reserve. 

"  My  dcar  Lady  Delville,"  said  Constance, 
suddenly  tuming  her  bright  countenance  on 
the  Whig  Countess  with  an  expression  of  de- 
lighted  surprise;    "  will  you  forgive   me? — I 
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never  dreanit  before  that  you  were  so  charming 
a  person  I  I  never  conceal  iny  sentimeDls  ;  and 
I  own  with  regret  and  aliamc  that,  tili  tliis  tno- 
inent,  I  had  never  seen  in  your  mind — what- 
ever  I  might  in  your  person — those  claims  to 
admiration  which  were  constantly  dinned  into 
my  ear." 

Lady  Delville  actually  colourcd, 

"  Pray,"  continued  Cunstance,  '*  condescend 
to  permit  tne  to  a  ncarer  acquaintance.  Will 
you  dine  with  us  on  Tliursday  ? — we  shall  bave 
only  nine  persons  besides  yourself:  but  they 
are  thc  nine  persons  whoni  1  niost  esteem  and 
admire." 

Lady  Delville  accepted  the  invttadon.  From 
tliat  hour,  Lady  Delville — tvho  had  at  6rst 
resented,  from  the  deepest  rccess  of  her  heart, 
Constance  Vemun's  accession  to  rank  and 
wcalth  — who,  had  Constance  deferred  to  her 
early  acquaintance,  would   have  alway:^  found 
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something  in  her  she  oould  have  afTected  to 
despise;  —  from  that  hour,  Lady  Delville  was 
the  wärmest  advocate,  and,  a  little  time  after, 
the  sincerest  follower  of  the  youthful  Countess. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


L  Gnnd  Monde  .- 


^^  not  recogn 

^^k  anibitious 


Thb  time  we  now  speak  of  was  the  most 
brilliant  the  English  world,  during  the  last 
half  Century,  has  known.  Lord  Byron  was  in 
hi»  brief  and  dazzling  zenilh  :  De  Stael  was  in 
London :  the  Peace  had  tumed  the  attention  of 
rieh  idlers  to  social  enjoyment  and  to  letters. 
There  was  an  excitement,  and  a  brilliancy,  and 
a  spiritualily,  about  our  circles,  which  we  du 
not  recognise  now.  Never  had  a  young  and 
anibitious  woman  —  a   beauty   and    a    gcnius 
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—  a  finer  moment  for  the  commencetnent 
of  her  power.  It  was  Constance's  early  and 
bold  resolution  to  push  to  the  utmost — even  to 
exa^erstion— a  power  exialiiig  in  all  poli^ed 
States,  bat  now  mostly  in  this, — the  power  of 
FashioD  l  This  Qiysterious  and  subtle  engine 
ahe  was  emJDeutly  skilled  to  move  according  to 
her  wiU.  Her  intuitive  penetration  into  cha- 
racter,  her  tact,  and  her  grace,  were  exactiy  the 
taienta  Fashion  most  demands ;  and  they  were 
at  present  devoted  only  to  that  sphere.  The 
rudeness  that  ahe  uiingled,  at  times,  with  the 
bewitching  softness  and  ease  of  manner  ehe 
could  command  at  others,  iiicreased  the  effect 
of  her  power.  It  is  much  to  intimidate  as  well 
a»  to  win.  And  her  rudeness  in  a  very  little 
while  grew  populär  ;  for  it  was  never  exercibed 
but  on  ihose  whoni  the  World  loves  to  see  lium- 
bled-  Modest  merit  in  any  rank ;  and  even 
inaolence,    if    accoinpanied   wilh    merit,    were 
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always  safe  from  her  salire.  It  wu  Uw  kam- 
ttur  of  foolish  ducheesea  or  puiae-proud  rotitm 
riers  that  ehe  loved,  and  acrujded  not,  to  «baiel 
And  the  independence  of  her  duwaetar  wu 
mixed  with  extraordinary  Bweetne«  of  temper. 
Constance  could  not  be  in  a  piMon:  it  wm 
out  of  her  nature.  If  she  waa  ■tUDg,  Am 
could  utter  a  Barcasm;  but  she  could  not 
frown,  or  exalt  her  voice.  There  was  thaC 
tnagic  in  her,  that  she  was  alwayi  J 
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broughl  into  England.  Tbese  datices  found 
much  Favour  in  the  eyes  of  several  great  ladiei^ 
young  EDough  to  dance  them.  They  met  at  eacli 
ather's  houses  in  the  morning,  lo  practise  tht- 
Steps.  Among  these  was  Lady  Erpingham  ;  her 
tiouse  became  the  favourite  rendezvous. 

WTwt  Singular  anecdotes  may  be  referred  tw 

tbat  day  !     Lord  Byron  was  wooing  Lady 

who  was  one  of  the  colerie  ;  and  he  used  sume- 
times  to  attend  these  rehearaals,  für  the  pur- 
pose  of  meeting  her.     One  day  he  said  to  her, 

"  My  God  i  can  you  love  this  wretcheti 
amusement?" 

"  Nay,  why  noi  learn  to  dance  yourself, 
and  ahame  the  vulgär,  who  fancy  yiui  eaii 
Derer  be  gay  ?" 

"  I  dance  l''  he  said,  turniug  white  with 
suppressed  rage,  and  glancing  to  the  fatal 
foot — "  I  dance  !  1 — whom  God  i:ursed  with 
deform  ity —  / .' " 
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Tbe  poor  lady  was  awed  friHD  the  fnttxt 
ftom  that  hour. 

Tbe  young  Marquia  of  Daitiiigtaa  wm  one 
ai  tb«  ütüe  knot.  Gelebnted  fbr  bü  gnat 
fbrtune,  bis  personal  beau^,  and  faia  genend 
Buccess,  be  resolred  to  fall  in  lor«  wiA  Iisdy 
Erpingham.  He  devoted  binuelf  exdiutvdj 
to  ber ;  he  joined  her  in  the  moniilig  in  htr 
rides — in  tbe  erening  in  ber  gaietiei.  Hc  bld 
fallen  in  love  witb  berP— yes! — did  he  lora 
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Constance  early  saw  the  attentioDs  and  de- 
signs  of  Lord  Dartington.  Therc  is  one  djffi- 
culty  in  repressing  advancea  in  great  sodely 
— one  so  easily  becomes  ridiculous  by  being  a 
pfude.  But  Constance  dismissed  Lord  Dar- 
tington with  great  dexterity.  This  was  thp 
occasion  : — 

One  of  the  apartments  in  Erpingham  House 
communicated  with  a  conservatury.  In  this 
conservatory  Constance  was  alone  one  moming, 
when  Lord  Dartington,  who  had  entered  the 
house  with  Lord  Erpingham,  joined  her.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  could  ever  becouie  senti- 
mental ;  he  was  rather  the  gay  lover  —  rather 
the  Don  Gaolor  than  the  Ämadis  ;  but  he  was 
B  little  abashed  before  Constance.  He  truated, 
however,  to  bis  fine  eyes  and  bis  good  cora- 
plexion  —  plucked  up  courage  ;  and,  picking 
a  ilower  from  the  sanic  plant  Constance  was 
tending,  said, — 

'*  I  believe  tbere  is  a  custom  in  sonie  part  of 
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the  World  to  express  Ion  by  flcnKn.  Hay  I, 
dear  Lady  Erpingbam,  tnist  to  thia  flmrer  to 
express  what  I  dare  not  utter  P" 

Conatance  did  not  blusb,  nor  look  oooftHed« 
as  Lord  Dartington  had  boped  and  «tpeeted. 
One  who  had  been  loved  by  Qodolpbin  waa  not 
likely  to  feel  much  a^tation  at  the  gaUantry  of 
Lord  Dartingtoa ;  but  she  looked  gniTdy  in  Üb 
face,  pauaed  a  little  before  abe  anawendi  and 
theo  Said,  with  a  smüe  that  abasbed  the  suitor 
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Lord  DartingtoQ,  to  use  a  commoa  phrase, 
'*  hummed  and  hawed."  He  ]oolied,  (oo,  a 
little  angry.  An  artful  and  shrevd  politician, 
it  was  not  Constance's  wish  to  cool  tlie  de- 
votion,  ihough  she  niight  the  attachment,  of  a 
Single  oiember  of  her  husband's  party.  With 
a  kind  look — but  a  look  so  superior,  so  queen- 
like,  so  free  from  the  petty  and  coquettish  con- 
descension  of  the  sex,  that  the  gay  lord  won- 
dered  irom  that  hour  hon  he  could  ever  have 
dreamt  of  Constance  as  of  other  ladies  of  rank 
(id  est,  of  pleasure,) — she  streCched  her  band 
to  htm. 

"  We  are  friends,  Lord  Dartinglon  ?— and 
now  we  know  each  other,  we  shall  be  §o 
always." 

Lord  I>artington  bowed  confusedly  over  ihe 
beautiful  band  he  touched ;  and  Constance, 
Walking  into  the  drawing-room,  sent  for  Lord 
Erpingbam  on  busincas — Dartington  took  his 
leave. 
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The  next  day  was  memorable  for  the  ort^  % 
of  a  singuIar  institution. 

It  was  after  practising  the  dances  we  have  re^  { 

ferred  to,  that  Lady •  started  the  idea  of  r&-  | 

viving  a  certoin  club,  and  giving  balls  weekly,  j 
to  be  under  the  patrouage  of  certun  personSf  | 
who  should  have  the  privilege  of  mviting  t 
guests. 

"  We  will  make  the  prioe  of  admission  low," 
cried  Lady ,  and  keep  out  the  rolitrierg,  | 
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**  In  a  ahort  time,**   cried  the  (Dountess  of 
— ,  who  had  an  amazing  number  of  Scotch 


Cousins  unprovided  for,  and  had  no  influence 
with  OoTemment,  *Mn  a  short  time  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  only  those  whom  we  admit 
the  fathion :  in  a  short  time,  too,  only  we,— 
our  relations  and  our  friends,  — will  be  the 
fashion.*" 

'*  We  shall  create,^  said  Constance,  **  an 
entire  but  quiet  revolution  in  our  petit  grand 
mondtP 

And  this  was  the  origin  of . 
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one  of  ihem.  Perhaps,  whiU  enjoying  the 
power  of  a  Patroness,  it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  character  of  our  female  Caatniccio  (o  sup- 
pose  that  she  avoided  the  odium. 

However,  every  month,  every  day,  tlie  influ- 
ence  of  the  young  Countess  grew  more  exten- 
sive. Her  house,  frotn  the  political  character 
she  gave  to  it,  obtained  for  its  goieties  a  more 
■mlid  and  important  reputation  than  if  it  had 
been  merely  celebrated  for  the  elegance  and 
grace  of  its  enlertainnients.  In  her  sahnt  the 
measures  of  her  party  were  discussed :  in  her 
bimdoir  (it  was  whispered  that)  they  were  ar- 
ranged-  That  party, — disliked  by  theChurch, 
feared  by  the  more  powerful  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  despised  at  that  time  (because  mistrusted) 
by  the  people,— ihat  party  were  yet  supported 
by  her  wise  address,  and  increastd  by  lier  »ecret 
power.  Even  this  new  institulion,— seemingly 
intended  only  for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
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who  were  fonS  of  bread-and-butter  and  qtu> 
drilles, — was  made  an  organ  of  polidcal  infiu. 
eoce.  A  liberal  cast  t&s  given  to  it :  Libenli 
were  seldom  refused  admisrion  to'it:  day  by 
day  it  became  more  and  niore  the  faihiim  to  be 
liberal.  These  are  facts ;  and  they  are  of  an 
Order  of  facta  that  influence  the  fate  irf  nadona ; 
yet  History  would  overloolc  them.  Poor  Hii- 
tory  !  that  pretends  to  express  so  much  truth, 
and  graaps  only  the  tnore  enormous  of  fictions. 
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being  could  renew.  His  eloquent  and  noble 
featiires,  Uving  aad  glorious  wiih  genius  and 
witb  passion,  hta  sweet  deep  voice,  bis  con- 
verae,  so  rieh  witb  mind  and  imagioation,  and 
the  subtle  delicacy  wilh  which  be  applied  ita 
grsces  to  some  seotiment  dedicated  to  her; 
(delicious  äattery,  of  all  fiatteries  the  mott  at 
tractiTe  to  a  sensitive  and  intdlectual  woman!) 
— tbese  occurred  to  her  again  and  again,  and 
rendered  all  she  saw  around  her  flat,  weariaome, 
insipid.  Nor  was  (bis  deep-seated  and  tender- 
weakness  the  only  serpent — if  I  may  use  so  con- 
fused  a  metaphor — in  ibe  roses  of  her  lot. 

And  here  I  invoke  the  reader's  graver  atten- 
tion. The  fate  of  women  in  all  the  more  p». 
lisbed  circles  of  society  is  eminently  unnatural 
and  unhappy.  The  peasant  and  his  dame  are  on 
terms  of  equality — equolity  even  of  ambition: 
no  career  is  opcD  to  one  and  shut  to  the  other; 
— equality  eveu  of  hardahip,  and  hardsbip  is 
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employment :  no  labour  occupies  the  whot« 
energies  of  the  man,  but  leaves  those  of  tbe 
woman  uneniployed.  Is  this  the  case  with  the 
wivea  in  a  higher  Station  ? — the  wives  of  ihe 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  Senator,  the  noble  ? 
Thcre,  the  men  have  their  occupations ;  and 
the  women  (uuless,  like  poor  Fanny,  work-bags 
and  parrota  can  employ  them)  none.  They 
are  idle.  Tliey  employ  tlie  Imagination  and 
ihe  hearl.     They  fall  in  love  and  are »retchcd  ; 
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This  was  Constance's  especial  misforlune. 
Her  lofty,  uad  restless,  and  soaring  spirit  pined 
for  a  sphere  of  bcüod,  and  bsll-rooins  and  bou- 
doirs  met  it  on  every  side.  One  bope  she  did 
indeed  cherish  :  thal  hope  was  tbe  eourrc  of  her 
intriguiags  and  Sfhemes,  of  her  care  for  seem- 
ing  triSes,  the  waste  of  her  energies  on  »eeming 
frivolities.  Thiü  hupe — this  object— was,  to  dt- 
minish,  to  crush,  the  overweening  power  of  thal 
Order  to  which  ahe  belonged  herself ;  which  «he 
had  entered  only  to  humble ;  and  which,  ad- 
mitted  now  to  ita  most  secret  spring»,  sho 
losthed  more  than  ever  for  its  hollownesa — 
despised  for  its  self-worshipping  conceit — and 
delested  for  the  withering  and  dark  influenct- 
whith  she  conceived  {perhaps  erroneously)  it 
exercised  on  the  lowlier  classes  of  society,  But 
this  hope  was  a  distant  and  chill  vision.  6he 
was  too  rational  to  anticipate  an  early  and 
efiectual  improvement  in  our  social  Btate,  and 
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too  rieh  in  the  treasures  of  mind  to  be  the 
creature  of  one  idea.  Satietj' — the  common 
curse  of  ihe  great — crept  over  hev  day  by  day. 
The  great  powers  within  her  iay  stagiiant — the 
keen  intellect  ruated  in  ita  sheath. 

"  How  is  it,*"  Bald  she,  to  the  beautiful 
Counless  of  C— — ,  "  that  you  aeera  always  so 
gsy  and  so  animated  ;  that  with  all  your  viva- 
cily  and  tenderness,  you  are  never  st  a  loss 
for  oecupation?  You  never  seem  weary— 
enuuyie — why  Is  this  ?" 

"  I  will  teil  you,*"  said  the  pretty  Countess, 
archly ;  "  1  ehange  my  lovers  every  month." 
Constance  blushed,  and  asked  no  inore. 

Many  women  in  her  state,  influenced  hy 
an  almnst  universal  cxample,  weuried  by  a 
life  in  which  the  heart  had  no  share;  without 
children,  without  a  guide;  assailed  and  wooed 
on  all  sides,  in  all  tihn|)es ;  —  many  women 
would  havc  ventured,  if  not  on  a  grantle  pas- 
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iion,  at  least  on  &  petit  capriee !  Bul  Con- 
■tance  remained  as  bright  and  cold  as  ever^ 
"  the  UDsunned  snow  !"  It  uiight  be,  indeed, 
that  the  memory  of  Oodolphin  prestrved  her 
safe  &om  all  lesser  dangers.  The  asbestus 
once  conquered  by  fire,  can  never  be  consumed 
hy  it;  but  there  was  also  another  cause  in 
CoDstance's  very  nature — it  was  pride  ! 

Ob,  God  !  if  men  could  but  dream  of  what 
a  proud  woman  endures  in  those  caresses  wbicli 
humble  her,  they  would  not  wonder  wliy  prouil 
women  are  so  difücult  tu  subdue.  Tliis  is  it 
matter  on  which  we  all  ponder  inudi,  but  we 
dare  not  write  honestly  upon  it.  But  imaginc 
a  young,  haughty,  guüeless  beauty,  mariied 
to  a  man  whom  she  neitht^r  loves  nor  honuur.s; 
and  so  far  fioni  that  want  of  love  rendering 
her  likely  to  fall  hereufter,  it  is  more  probable 

^_      to    make   her   recuil   from   the   very    nanie  of 

^B     love 

u 
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About  this  time  the  Do  wager  Lady  Er- 
pinghara  died ;  an  event  sincerely  mourncd  by 
Constance,  and  which  broke  the  strengest  tie 
that  united  the  young  Countess  to  her  lord. 
Lord  Erpingham  and  Constance,  indeed,  now 
saw  but  little  of  each  olher.  Like  most  men 
six  feet  high,  with  large  hiack  whiskers,  he 
was  vain  of  his  person ;  and,  like  most  rieh 
noblemen,  he  found  plenty  of  ladies  who  as- 
sured  him  he  was  irredstible.  He  had  soon 
grown  angry  at  the  unadmiring  and  calm  ur- 
banity  of  Constance ;  and,  living  a  great  deal 
with  Single  men,  he  fonned  liaisotis  of  the  same 
Order  they  do — an  order  which  easily  induces 
Monsieur  to  forget  Madame  at  hoine.  He 
was,  however,  sensible  that  he  had  been  fortu- 
nale  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  His  political  iin- 
porlance  the  wisdom  of  Constance  had  quad- 
rupled,  at  the  least ;  his  house  she  had  ren- 
dered   the   most   brilliant  in  London,  and  his 
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name  the  most  courted  in  Ihe  lists  of  the 
Peerage.  Though  munificent,  she  was  not 
extravagant ;  thougb  a  beauty,  she  did  n»t 
intrigue ;  neither,  though  his  inconstancy  vi&s 
open,  did  she  appear  jealous;  nor,  whatever 
the  eiTora  of  bis  conduct,  did  she  ever  disre- 
gard  his  interest,  disobey  his  wishes,  or  waver 
from  the  smooth  and  continiious  sweetness  üf 
her  temper.  Of  such  a  wife,  Lord  Erping- 
ham  could  not  complain :  he  esteemed  her, 
praised  her,  asked  lier  advice,  and  stood  a 
Utile  in  awe  of  her. 

Ah,  Constance !  had  you  been  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  or  a  peasant — had  you  been  the 
daughter  of  any  man  but  John  Vernon — 
what  a  treasure  beyond  price,  without  parallel, 
would  that  heart,  that  beauty,  that  geniu« 
have  been ! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Jt  was  a  proud  monient  for  Constance,  when 
the  Duchesa  of  Winstoun  and  Lady  Margaret 
Midgecombe  wrote  to  her,  worried  her,  beset 
her,  for  a  smile,  a  courtesy,  an  inviiation,  or 
a  ticket  to  AlmBck*B. 

They  had  at  first  thought  to  cry  her  down; 
t(i  declare  that  she  was  plebeian,  mad,  bizarre, 
and  a  bliio.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Constance 
rose  every  huiir.     Tliey  struggied  against  the 
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conviction,  but  it  would  not  do.  The  first 
person  who  confounded  ihem  with  the  sense 
iif  their  error  was  tht  Ute  King,  then  Re- 
gent ;  he  devoted  hiniself  to  Lady  Erpingham 
for  B  whole  evening,  at  a  ball  given  by  himself. 
Front  that  hour  they  were  asaured  they  had 
been  wrong :  they  accordingly  called  an  her 
ihe  next  day.  Constance  received  them  with 
the  same  coldness  sh?  had  always  evinced ; 
but  they  went  away  dec'larjng  they  never  saw 
any  one  whose  manners  wcre  so  improved. 
They  then  sent  her  an  invitation !  she  refused 
it;  a  second !  she  refused;  a  third,  begging 
her  to  fix  the  day  I !  !  she  fixed  the  day,  and 
disappointed  them.  I^ord  hiess  us  !  how  sorry 
they  were ;  how  alarmed  ;  how  terrified !  their 
dear  Lady  Erpingham  must  be  ill !  they  sent 
every  day  for  the  next  week  to  know  how  she 
was ! 

"  Why,"  Said  Mrs.  Trevor  to  Lady  Erping- 
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ham,  "  why  do  you  condnue  so  cruel  to  llieBe 
poor  people?  I  know  they  were  very  imper- 
tinent, and  so  forth,  once ;  but  it  Js  siirely  wiser 
and  more  dignified,  now,  to  forgive ;  to  appear 
unconscious  of  thc  pasi :  people  of  the  world 
oiight  not  to  quarrel  with  each  other." 

"  You  are  right,  and  yet  you  are  raistaken," 
said  Cotistance :  *'  I  do  forgive,  and  I  don't 
quarrel ;  but  my  opinion,  my  contempt,  reniaJn 
the  same,  or  are  rather  more  disdainful  thnn 
ever.  These  people  are  not  worth  losing  the 
luxury  we  all  experience  in  expreasing  contempt. 
I  continue,  therefore,  but  quietly  and  iriihuut 
affeclation,  to  indulge  that  luxury.  Desides, 
I  owii  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trevor,  1  do 
think  ihat  the  mere  insolence  of  titles,  musi 
fuirly  and  thoroughly  be  put  down,  if  we 
sincerely  wiah  to  render  socicty  agreeable ; 
and  where  can  we  find  a  better  example  for 
punishment  than  the  Dudie&s  of  Winstoun  f" 
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"  But,  my  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  you  are 
thought  insuleat:  your  friend,  Lady  C  ■, 
is  called  insolent,  too:  —  are  you  sure  thf 
Charge  is  nol  merited  P"^ 

"  1  allow  the  justice  of  tbe  cbarge ;  but  you 
will  observe,  ours  is  DOt  the  insolcnce  of  rank  : 
we  have  made  it  a  point  to  protect,  to  tb« 
utmost,  the  poor  and  unfriended  of  ali  circies. 
Are  we  ever  rüde  to  governesses  or  companions, 
or  poor  writers,  or  musicians  ?  When  a  man 
marries  below  him,  do  we  tum  our  backs  on 
the  poor  wife?  Do  we  not,  on  the  contrary, 
lavish  our  attention  on  her,  and  throw  round 
her  tquivocal  and  joyless  Etale  the  protection 
of  Fashion  ?  No,  no!  our  insolence  is  jus- 
tice! it  is  the  chalice  returned  to  the  ups 
which  prepared  it ;  it  is  insolence  tu  tlie  in- 
solent ;  reflect,  and  you  will  allow  it." 

"  I  do:  you  are  q  sort  of  Ladye  Chivalry." 

Were  there  such  a  man  living  as  the  phi- 
05 
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losopher  of  Observation  —  an  Helvetius — a  La 
Bruyere — a  Voltaire — I  would  persecute  him 
until  he  had  writlen  a  book  on  the  Fhilosophy 
of  Fashion.  The  stupid  novels  we  have  had 
on  the  subject  of  Fashion,  have  made  us  sick 
and  weary,  witbout  teaching  us  any  thing. 
Fashion  is,  in  fact,  thouj^h  a  light  name,  a 
great  subject.  It  is  the  public  opinion  of  the 
lords  of  the  social  system.  If  it  be  the  fashion 
t(i  afiect  the  noble,  as  it  was  oacc  in  Rome, 
there  is  somelhing  high  and  vigorous  in  the 
core  of  the  Community :  is  it  the  fashion  to  be 
mean,  cold,  superficial  ?  shame  to  the  nation 
which  allows  such  dtctators  of  opinion  ; — there 
is  a  moral  disease  at  ils  heart !  The  fashion 
that  Conslance  set  and  fostered  was  of  a  gene- 
rous  Order  i  but  it  was  not  suited  to  the  ma- 
jority:  it  was  corrupted  by  her  folluwcrs  inlo 
n  thousand  bascnessts.  In  vain  do  we  make 
a  low,  if  the  general   spirit   is  averse   to    Ihe 
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law.  Constance  could  humble  the  great,  could 
looseD  (he  links  of  extnnsic  rank  ;  could  un- 
dermine  the  power  of  tJtles ;  but  that  was  all ! 
She  could  abäse  the  proud,  but  not  elevatc 
the  general  tone :  for  one  slavery  she  only  sub- 
stituted  another, — people  hugged  the  chains 
of  FaBhton>  aa  befure  they  Imgged  those  of 
Titular  ArrogsDce. 

Yet  Constance,  if  somettmes  disappointed, 
was  satisfied  on  the  whole.  She  saw  that  she 
had  sown  a  seed  which  must  spring  up,  and, 
overshadowing,  destroy  many  fallacious  opi- 
nions.  By  the  growlh  of  one  tree,  she  had 
excluded  the  life  from  many  weeds ;  and  the 
time  must  come  wheD  (he  tree  itself  would 
be  cut  down,  the  wholcsome  atr  circulated, 
and  more  solid  fruits  planted  in  its  stead. 
She  waited  that  hour  in  patiencc. 

Amidst  the  gosgip  of  the  day,  she  heard 
niuch   of  Godulphin,   and    all    spokc  of   him 
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with  interest — even  those  who  could  not  com- 
prehend  his  very  intricate  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter.  Separated  frum  her  by  lands  and  seas, 
tbere  seemed  no  danger  in  allowing  herself 
the  sweet  pleasure  of  Hearing  his  actioDS  and 
his  mind  discussed.  She  fancied  she  did  not 
permit  herself  to  love  him ;  she  was  loo  pure 
not  to  Start  at  such  an  idea:  but  her  mind 
was  not  so  regulated,  so  trained  and  educated 
in  sacred  principle,  that  she  forbade  herself 
the  luxury  to  remember.  Of  his  present  mode 
of  life  she  heard  litlle.  He  was  traced  from 
city  to  city ;  from  shore  to  shore ;  from  the 
haughty  noblesse  of  Vienua,  to  the  gloomy 
ahrines  of  Memphis,  by  occasional  report,  and 
seemed  to  larry  long  in  no  place.  This  roving 
and  unseltled  life, — which  secretly  assured  her 
of  her  power, — sufTused  his  image  in  all  teuder 
and  reniorseful  dyes.  Ali  l  where  is  that  one 
person  to  be  envied,  could  we  read  the  heart  ? 
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The  actress  had  heard  incidentally  from  Sa- 
vüle  of  Godolphm*»  attachment  to  the  bcautifui 
Countess.  Bhe  longed  to  see  her;  and  when, 
one  night  at  the  thealre,  she  was  informed  that 
Lady  Erpingham  was  in  the  Lord  CUamber- 
lain's  box,  close  betöre  her,  she  could  »carcely 
cotnmand  her  self-posseasion  sufHciently  to  per- 
form  wiih  her  wonted  brilliancy  of  effect. 

She  was  greatly  Struck  by  the  Singular  noble- 
ness  of  Lady  Krpiaghani's  face  and  person  ; 
and  Godolphin  rose  in  her  estimatioD,  frotn  the 
justice  of  the  homage  he  had  rendered  to  so 
fair  a  shrine.  What  a  curious  trait,  by  the 
by,  that  is  in  women ;  —  their  exaggerated 
uixiety  to  see  one  who  has  been  loved  by  the 
man  in  whom  they  themselves  take  Interest; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  said  man  rises 
or  falls  in  their  estimation,  aceording  as  they 
admire,  or  are  disappointed  in,  the  object  of 
his  love.     Nothing  has  cured  more  effectuaDy 
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the  romantic  interest  the  female  world  con- 
ceived  for  Byron,  than  a  sight  of  the  persons 
on  whose  affection  lie  prided  himself.  Byron 
■night  have  committed  in  iheir  eyes  a  thou- 
sand  sins  niore  excusably  than  the  error  of 
bad  taste. 

"  And  90,^  said  Saville,  supping  one  night 
with  the  actress,  "you  think  the  world  does 
not  overlaud  Lady  Erpingham  ?" 

"  Nor  she  is  what  Medea  would  have  been, 
if  innocent — füll  of  majesty,  and  yet  of  sweet- 
ness.  It  is  the  face  of  a  queen  of  soine  three 
thousand  years  back.  I  coiild  have  worshipped 
her." 

"  My  little  Fanny,  you  are  a  stränge  crea- 
ture.  Methinks  you  have  a  dash  of  poetry 
in  you." 

"  Nobody  who  ha>  not  written  poetry,  could 
ever  read  my  character,"  answered  Fanny,  with 
fiaivete,  yct  with  truth. 
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"  Yet  you  have  not  niucli  of  ilie  ideal  about 
you,  prelty  one.~ 

*'  No ;  because  I  was  w  early  thrown  on 
myself,  that  I  was  forced  to  make  tndepen- 
dence  niy  chief  good.  I  soon  saw  that  if  I 
followed  my  heart  to  and  fro,  mhertver  it 
led  me,  I  should  be  ihe  crealure  of  erery 
breatb — the  victim  of  every  accident:  f  sbould 
bave  been  tbe  very  fool  of  rotnance;  lived  on 
a  «nile ;  and  died  perhaps  in  a  dilch  at  last. 
Accord'uigly,  I  set  to  work  with  my  feeUnga, 
and  )Mred  and  cut  thein  down  to  a  cooTenieot 
coinpass.  Happy  for  me  ihat  I  did  so '. 
What  would  have  become  of  me  if,  yeara  ago, 
when  I  loved  Godolphin,  I  had  thrown  ihe 
whole  World  of  my  hearl  upon  him  ?"■ 

"  Why,  he  has  generosity:  he  would  not 
have  deserteri  you." 

"  But  I  should  have  wearied  him,"  answered 
Fanny  ;     "  and    ihat    would    have   been    quite 
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enough  for  me.  But  I  did  love  him  well, 
and  purely — (ah!  you  may  smile!)  and  di»- 
interestedly.  1  was  only  fortified  in  my  reso- 
lution  not  to  love  any  ooe  too  much,  by  per- 
ceJving  tbat  he  had  aff'ection  but  no  i^mpathy 
for  me.  His  nature  was  dilferent  from  mine. 
I  am  woman  in  every  thing ;  and  Godolphin 
is  always  sighing.for  &  goddessT^ 

"  I  should  like  to  sketch  your  cbaracter, 
Fanny.  It  is  original,  though  not  strongly 
marked.  I  never  met  with  it  in  any  book ; 
yet  it  is  true  to  your  sex,  and  to  the  world," 

"  Few  people  could  paint  nie  exactly,"  an- 
swered  Fanny.  "  The  danger  is,  that  they 
would  make  too  much  or  too  little  of  nie. 
But  such  as  I  am,  the  wofld  ought  to  know 
what  is  so  common,  and,  as  you  thtnk,  so 
undeBcribed." 

Poor  Fanny !  you  will  live  to  read  these 
pages.  Will  ihey  satisfy  you?  I  am  sure 
the   sketch   is   faiihful   to   the   original.     Vou 
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are  one  of  those  whom  the  world  never  ac- 
credits  for  mucb  good,  bat  jou  have  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  you.  If  the  prüdes  sajr  I  ought 
not  to  bave  paioted  jou,  I  tel!  the  prüdes 
they  lie;  and  it  is  exactiy  because  writers 
have  been  too  cowardly  in  Bpeaking  the  truth 
when  tbey  knew  they  had  nothing  nnclean  in 
their  bearts;  when  they  knew  they  were  not 
intending  to  alliire,  but  1o  instruct :  tt  is  ex- 
actly  because  writers  have  been  thus  cowardly 
— have  thus  paltered  with  their  high  calling 
— tbat  poor  womankind  have  been  so  thrust 
from  the  true  warnings  of  morality;  tbat  there 
are  so  many  kind  bearts  in  nretcbed  boeoms ; 
so  many  good  dispositions  in  evil  circumstance. 
Sbakspeare,  Fielding,  Goethe,  Le  Sage !  you 
instruct,  you  teach,  because  you  ^ad  the  cou* 
rage  to  teach  the  truth  ! 

Before  I  conclude  ihis  volume,  I  shall  make 
one  remark. 

There  are  a  herd  of  foolish  readers,  who  cry 
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out  against  a  book,  by  saying,  "  I  hate  the  bero !" 
or,  "I  cannot  endure  ihe  heroint; !"  Did  the 
author  (an  author  U  an  artiat)  mean  thai  you 
sbould  bke  his  bero  ?  or,  did  he  mean  that  bis 
bero  should  be  natural  ?  Are  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine  flesb  and  blood?  Do  they  waver  ?  do  tbey 
conlend  with  oppo^ing  passions?  Are  they  now 
good,  now  bad  ?  Do  they  now  dazzle,  now  re- 
volt?  If  so,  they  are  real ;  but  they  often  do 
not  arrest  superficial  admiration,  from  tbat  vcry 
ioconsistcney  : — decided,  one-idea'd  hcroes  strike 
the  vulgär  Rprings  of  interest  with  ihe  greater 
force ; — the  niillion  nice  shades,  the  iutricacies, 
the  subtleties,  that  form  such  human  charatters 
as  are  alone  worlhy  analysis,  are  lost  to  thai 
reader,  vbo  piipercuts  his  way  to  the  end,  ask- 
ing  unly  a  coarse  excitement  from  comnion-plaec 
materials.  But  I  wrile  not  for  such  !  1  niay 
fail  in  my  objeets — I  mosl  probably  shall — 
but  one  pcraun  in  len  thuusand  not  will  know 
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whether   I   bave   failed   or  no — ^for  who   will 

take  the  trouble  to  discover  wbat  tbe  objects 

? 


And  now,  beauüful  Constance,  farewell,  for 
tbe  present !  I  leave  you  surrounded  by  power, 
and  pomp,  and  adulation.  Enjoy,  as  you  may, 
tbat  for  wbicb  you  sacrificed  affection  ! 


END   OF  THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


S   FOBEICNEBB 


We  must  now  present  the  reader  to  charactcrs 
*ery  differenl  from  those  whicli  liave  hitlierto 
p&ssed  before  his  eye. 

Without  the  immortal  city,  along  the  Appia 
Via,  there  dwelt  a  Singular  and  romaatic  vision- 
ary,  of  the  name  of  Volktman.  He  was,  by 
birth,  a  Dane ;  and  nature  had  bestowed  on 
him  that  frame  of  mind  whicli  might  have  won 
him  a  distinguisbed  life,  had  she   placed  the 
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period  of  his  birth  in  the  eleventh  Century. 
Volktman  was  essentially  a  man  belonging  to 
the  past  time :  the  character  of  his  enthusiosm 
was  weird  and  Gothic;  with  beings  of  the 
present  day  he  had  no  sympathy ;  their  loves, 
their  hatri^s,  their  politics,  their  literature, 
awoke  no  echo  in  his  breast.  He  dld  not  affect 
to  herd  with  them ;  his  life  was  solitude,  and 
its  occupation  study — a  study  of  that  nature 
which,  every  day,  unfitted  him  more  and  more 
for  the  purposes  of  existence.  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  reader  of  the  stars;  a  believer  in  tbe 
occult  and  dreamy  science  of  astrology.  Bred 
up  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  he  had  early  in  life 
sought  Rome,  as  the  nurse  of  inspiration  ;  but 
even  then  he  had  brought  wilh  him  the  dark 
and  brooding  temper  of  his  nortliem  tribe. 
The  images  of  the  classic  world ;  the  bright, 
uid  cold,  and  bcautiful  divinities,  whosenatures 
as  well  as  shapcs  the  marble  Simulation  of  life 
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U  so  especially  adopted  to  represcnt ;  s|X)ke  but 
liltle  to  Volktman'fl  pre-occupied  and  gloomy 
imagination.  Faithful  to  the  superstitious 
and  the  warriors  of  the  North,  the  luveliness 
and  majesty  of  the  southern  creations  biit 
called  forth  in  him  the  deeire  to  apply  the 
principles  by  which  they  were  formcd  to  the 
einbotlyjng  those  stem  visions  which  his  hag- 
gard  and  dim  fancies  only  coiild  evoke.  This 
train  of  inspiration  preserved  hini,  at  lea&t,  from 
the  deadlieat  vice  in  a  worshipper  of  the  arts — 
commoDplace.  He  was  no  servile  and  trite 
Imitator ;  his  very  faults  were  soletnn  and  coni- 
manding.  But  before  he  had  gained  that  long 
experience  which  can  alone  perfect  genius,  his 
natural  energies  were  directed  to  new  Channels, 
In  an  iilness,  which  preventcd  hia  applying  to 
his  art,  he  had  accidentally  souglit  entertain- 
ment  in  a  certain  work.  upon  astrology.  The 
wild  and  imposing  theories  of  the  science— if 
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Science  it  may  be  called^-especially  cliainicd 
and  invited  him.  Tlie  clear  bright  nights  pf 
his  father-land  were  brought  back  to  bis  re~ 
membrance;  be  recalled  the  rajstic  and  un- 
analysed  impressions  with  which  he  bad  gazed 
lipon  tbe  ligbts  of  heaven ;  and  he  imagiDcd 
that  the  very  vagiieness  of  his  feelings  was  a 
proof  of  tbe  certainty  of  the  science.  ■ 

The  sons  of  the  North  are  pre-eminently 
liable  to  be  affected  by  that  romance  of  emotion 
which  tho  hushed  and  starry  aspeet  of  night  is 
calculated  to  excite.  The  long-unbroken,  luxu- 
rious  silence  that,  in  their  frozen  climate,  reigns 
from  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  its  rise;  the 
wandering  and  sudden  meteors  that  disport,  as 
with  an  impish  life,  along  the  noiseless  and 
Rolemn  heaven ;  the  peculiar  rodiance  of  the 
Stars ;  and  even  the  sterile  and  severe  festures 
of  the  earth,  which  they  light  iip  with  their  chill 
and  ghostly  serenily,  serve  to  deepen  the  effect 


of  the  wizard  tales  which  are  instilled  inio  thc 
ear  oFchildhood,  and  to  connect  the  lesa  known 
and  more  visionary  impulses  of  life  with  Che  in- 
flucDces,  or  at  least  with  the  associations  of 
Night  and  Heaven. 

To  Vülktmaa,  more  alive  than  evcn  hii> 
countrymen  are  wont  to  superstitioua  imprts- 
sions,  the  scieoce  on  which  he  had  chanced  caiiie 
with  an  ali-absorbing  interest  and  fascination. 
He  surrendcred  hiiuself  wholly  up  to  bis  new 
pursuit.  By  degrees  the  block  and  the  chiael 
were  neglected ;  and  though  he  still  worked  froui 
time  to  time,  he  ceased  to  considcr  the  sculptor's 
art  as  the  vocadon  of  hia  life  and  the  end  of  his 
ambition.  Fortunately,  though  not  rieh,  Volkt- 
man  was  not  without  the  means  of  cxistence, 
nor  eveii  without  the  decent  and  proper  cuni- 
forts ;  so  that  he  was  enabled,  as  few  nien  are, 
to  indulge  his  ardour  for  unprofitable  specula- 
tions,  albeit,  to  the  exclusion  of  lucrative  pur- 
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suits.  It  may  be  noted,  that  when  a  man  is 
addicted  to  an  occupation  that  withdraws  htm 
froni  tlie  world,  any  great  afflictioti  tends  to 
«Mifimi,  withoiit  hope  of  eure,  his  inclinations 
to  solitude,  The  world,  distastcfui,  in  that  it 
gave  no  pleasure,  becomes  irremediably  hateful 
wheo  it  is  coupled  with  the  remembrance  of 
patn.  Volktman  had  married  an  Italian,  a 
wotnan  who  loved  hini  entirely,  and  whom  he 
toved  vitb  that  strong  though  uncaresstng 
affection  common  to  men  of  his  peculiar  tempt-r. 
Of  the  gay  and  social  habits  and  Constitution  of 
her  country,  the  Italian  was  not  disposetl  to 
Stifter  the  astrologer  to  dwell  only  among  the 
Stars.  She  sought,  playfiilly,  and  kindly,  to 
Httract  bim  towards  human  society  i  and  Volkt- 
man could  not  always  rcsist — as  what  man 
oarth-lHirn  can  do— the  infliience  of  the  fair 
presider  over  his  house  and  hearth.  It  hap- 
pened  that,  on  onc  day  in  which  she  j)eculiarly 


wished  his  attendancc  at  sotne  one  of  those 
parties  in  which  EnglislimeD  think  the  iiotion 
of  festivity  atrange — for  it  includes  conversa- 
(ioa — Volktnian  bad  foretold  the  nienace  of 
soine  grcat  misfortuno.  Uncertain,  front  the 
cbaracier  of  the  prediction,  whether  to  wish  his 
wife  to  remain  at  home  or  to  go  abroad,  hc- 
yidded  to  her  wish,  and  accomponied  her  to 
her  friend's  houae.  A  young  Englishman, 
Utely  arrived  at  Rome,  and  already  cclebrated 
in  the  cirdes  of  (hat  city  for  his  eccentrici^  of 
life  and  his  passion  for  beauty,  was  of  the  party. 
He  appeared  Struck  with  the  sculptor'a  wife; 
and  in  his  attentions,  Volktinan,  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time,  experienced  the  pangs  of 
jealousy :  he  hurried  his  wife  away. 

On  their  retum  hume,  whether  or  not  a 
jewel  worn  by  the  signora  had  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  some  oF  the  lawless  race  whu 
live  through   gaining,  and  profiting  by,  such 


information,  they  were  attacked  by  two  rob- 
bera  in  the  obacure  and  ill-lighted  suburb. 
Thougb  Volktman  ofFered  no  resistance,  ihe 
manner  of  iheir  assaüants  was  rudc  and  violent. 
The  signora  was  fearfulty  atarmed  ;  her  shrieks 
brought  a  stranger  to  their  assistance;  it  was 
the  English  youth  who  had  so  alarmed  the 
jealousy  of  Volktman.  Accuslometi  to  danger 
in  his  profession  of  a  gallanl,  the  Englishman 
seldom,  in  those  foreign  lands,  went  from  home 
at  night  without  the  protection  of  pistols.  At 
the  sight  of  fire-amis,  the  ruffians  feit  their 
courage  evaporate ;  they  fled  from  their  prey ; 
and  the  Englishman  assisted  Volktman  in  cun- 
veying  the  Italian  to  her  home.  But  the  terror 
of  tlie  eneounter  operated  fatally  on  a  delieate 
franie ;  and  within  three  wccks  from  that  night, 
Volktman  was  a  widowor, 

His  marriage  had  been  West  with  but  one 
daughter,  who  at  the  time  of  this  catastrophe 


was  about  eight  years  of  age.  His  love  for  liis 
child  iD  sonie  measure  reconciled  Volktman  to 
life ;  and  as  the  shock  of  the  event  subsided,  he 
returned,  with  s  pertinacity  which  was  now 
subjected  to  no  Interruption,  to  hia  beloved 
occupations  and  mystenoua  researches,  One 
viaiter  alone  found  it  poaaible  to  wiu  freqiient 
ingress  to  his  seclusion ;  it  waa  the  young 
Englishman.  A  sentiment  of  remorse  at  tht- 
jealoufi  feeÜQgs  he  had  experienced,  and  for 
wbich  his  wife,  though  an  Italian,  had  never 
givcn  him  even  the  sbadow  of  a  cauK,  had 
softened  into  a  feeling  rendercd  kind  by  the 
associations  of  the  deceased,  and  a  vague  desire 
to  atone  to  her  for  an  unacknowledged  error, 
the  dialike  he  had  at  first  conceived  against  the 
young  man.  This  was  rapidly  confirmed  by 
thegentle  and  winning  raanners  of  the  stranger, 
by  his  attentions  to  the  deceased,  to  whom  he  had 
sent  an  English  physician  of  great  skill ;    (pei- 
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hap3  the  only  practitioner  m  tlie  dty  not  ig- 
nonint;)  and,  as  their  acquaintance  expanded, 
by  the  animaled  interest  which  he  testified  in 
the  darling  theories  af  the  astrologer. 

It  happened  also  that  Vulktman'B  mother  had 
been  the  daughter  of  Scotch  pareots,  She  had 
taiight  him  the  English  tonguc ;  and  it  was 
the  only  language,  save  his  own,  which  he  spoke 
'as  a  nativ«.  This  circumstance  tended  greatly 
to  facilitate  his  intercourse  with  the  traveller ; 
and  he  fuund  in  the  society  of  a  man  ardent, 
sensitive,  nielancholy,  and  addicted  tu  all  ab- 
stract  contemplation,  a  pleasure  which,  among 
the  keen,  shrewd  intellects  of  Italy,  he  had 
never  enjoycd. 

Prequently,  then,  came  the  young  English- 
man  to  the  lone  hoiise  on  the  Appia  Via ;  and 
the  mysterious  and  unearthly  conversation  of 
the  starry  visionary  afTorded  to  him,  who  had 
early   learnt  to  scrutinize  the  varietics  of  his 
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kind,  a  stränge  delight,  heightened  by  the  con- 
tnat  il  presented  to  the  worldly  natures  wiih 
which  he  usually  assoviated,  and  the  common- 
pUce  uccupations  of  a  life  in  pureuit  uf  pleo- 
»ure. 

And  there  was  one  who,  child  as  she  was, 
watched  the  Coming  of  that  young  and  beauti- 
ful  atranger  with  emotion  beyond  her  year* 
Brought  up  alone ;  mixing,  since  her  mothers 
death,  with  no  companiona  of  her  age;  catcbing 
dim  and  solemn  glimpses  of  her  father's  wild 
but  tnfty  specutation;  his  books,  (jUed  with 
Strange  charactern  and  imposing  *'  wordn  uf 
mighty  sound,"  open  for  ever  to  her  young 
and  curious  gaze ;  il  can  acarce  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  something  stränge  and  unworldly 
uiingled  with  the  elcments  of  character  which 
Lucilla  Volktman  early  developed — a  character 
tliat  was  nature  itself,  yet  of  a  nature  erratic 
and  bharre.     Her  Impulses  she  obeyed  spon- 
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taneouslj,  but  none  fathomed  their  origin.  She 
was  not  of  a  qinct  and  ineek  order  of  niind ; 
but  passionate,  changing,  and  restless.  She 
would  laugh  and  weep  without  apparent  cause ; 
the  colour  on  her  cheek  never  seenied  for  two 
minutes  the  same  i  and  the  most  fitful  changes 
of  an  April  heaven  were  immutability  itseif 
compared  with  the  play  and  lustre  of  expression 
that  undulated  in  her  features,  and  her  wild, 
deep,  eloquent  eyes. 

Her  person  rcsembled  her  mind;  it  was 
heautifiil;  but  the  beauty  Struck  you  less  thaii 
the  singularity  of  its  character.  Her  eyes  were 
of  a  darkness  that  at  night  seemed  black ;  but 
her  hair  was  of  the  brightcst  and  purest  aubum ; 
her  coniplexion,  sometinies  pale,  somelimes  ra- 
diatit  evcn  lo  the  flush  of  a  fever,  was  delicate 
und  clear;  her  teeth  and  mouth  were  lovely 
beyond  all  words;  her  hands  and  feet  were 
small  to  a  fault;  and  as  she  grew  up  (for  we 
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have  forestalled  her  age  in  this  description) 
her  shape,  though  wanting  in  height,  was  in 
such  harmony  and  proportion,  that  the  mind  of 
the  sculptor  wuuld  sometimes  escape  from  the 
absorptioQ  of  the  astrologer,  and  Volktman 
would  gaze  upoQ  her  with  the  same  admiration 
that  he  would  have  bestowed,  in  despite  of  ihe 
aubject,  OD  the  goddess-forms  of  Phidias  or 
Canova,  But  theo,  this  beauty  was  accom. 
panied  wilh  such  endless  variety  of  gesture, 
often  so  wild,  though  always  aod  necessanly 
gracefui,  that  the  eye  achcd  for  that  repose  re- 
quisite  for  prolonged  admiration. 

W'hen  she  was  spoken  to,  she  did  not  often 
answer  to  the  puqwse,  but  rathcr  appeared  to 
reply  as  to  some  interrogatory  of  her  own ;  in 
[he  midst  of  one  occupation,  she  would  start  up 
to  another;  leave  that,  in  turn,  undone,  and  sit 
down  in  a  stlence  losting  for  hours.  Her  voice, 
in  singing,  was  exquisitely  melodious :  she  had 
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too  an  iDtuitive  talent  for  painting:  aitd  she 
read  all  the  books  that  canie  in  her  way  with 
an  avidity  that  bespoke  at  once  the  restlessness 
and  the  geiiiiis  of  her  mind. 

This  tlescription  of  Lucilla  must,  I  iieed 
scarcely  repeat,  be  considered  as  applicable  to 
her  at  some  years  diatant  froni  the  time  in 
wliicli  the  young  Englishman  first  attracted  her 
childish  but  ardent  imagination.  To  her,  that 
face,  Avith  its  regulär  and  harmonious  features, 
its  golden  hair,  and  soft,  shy,  melancholy  aspeet, 
seemed  as  belonging  to  a  higher  and  brighter 
Order  of  beings  than  those  who,  with  exagge- 
rated  lineaments  and  swarthy  hues,  surroundeil 
and  displcased  her.  She  took  a  strangu  and 
tlirilling  plcasure  in  creeping  to  his  side,  and 
looking  up,  when  unobserved,  at  the  counte- 
nancc  which,  in  his  absencc,  sheloved  toimitate 
with  her  |ieDcil  by  day,  and  to  recall  in  her 
dreams   at   night.     Btit   she   seldom  spoke   In 
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him,  and  she  shrank,  covered  with  painful 
blushes,  from  his  arma,  wlienever  he  attempted 
to  be&tow  on  her  ihose  caresses  which  childrea 
are  wont  to  claJm  as  an  attention,  Once,  how- 
ever,  she  summoncd  couroge  to  ask  him  to 
teach  her  English,  and  he  complied.  She  leamt 
that  langiiage  with  surprising  fadlity ;  and  as 
Volktman  loved  its  sotind,  ahe  grew  familiär 
with  its  difficulties,  by  always  addressing  her 
father  in  a  tongue  which  became  inexpressibly 
dear  to  her.  And  ihe  young  stranger  delighted 
to  hear  that  soft  and  melodious  voice,  with  ita 
trembling,  Iialiaa  accent,  make  music  from  the 
nervous  and  masculine  language  of  hie  native 
land.  Scarce  accountably  to  himself,  a  certain 
tender  and  peculiar  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
this  Singular  and  bewitching  child,  grew  up 
within  him — ^peculiar,  and  not  easily  accoiinted 
for,  in  that  it  was  not  wholly  the  interest  wc 
feel  in  an  engaging  child,  and  yet  was  of  no 
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more  interested  or  sinister  order.  Were  thtre 
truth  in  the  science  of  the  stars,  I  »hould  say 
tbat  they  had  told  him  her  fate  was  to  have 
affinily  with  bis;  aod  ia  that  persuasion,  some- 
lliing  mysterious,  and  more  than  ordinarily 
tender,  entered  into  the  offection  he  feit  for  the 
daughter  of  his  friend. 

The  Englishman  was  himself  of  a  roniantic 
character.  He  had  been  self-taught;  and  his 
atudies,  irregulär  thougb  often  deep,  had  given 
directions  to  his  intellect  frequently  enthusiasdc 
and  unsound.  Hin  imagination  prcponderated 
over  bis  judgment ;  and  it  was  enough  to  arresl 
the  former,  to  win  his  entirc  devotton  to  any 
pursuit,  until  his  natural  sagacity  proved  it  de- 
ceitful.  If  at  times — living  as  he  did  inthat  daily 
wurld  whicb  so  sharpens  our  common  sense— he 
smiled  at  the  persevering  fervor  of  the  astro- 
loger, he  more  of^en  shared  it ;  and  he  became 
his  pupil  in  "  tbe  poetry  of  beaven,"  with  a 
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Beeret,  but  deep  belief  in  tlie  mysteries  culti- 
vated  by  bis  mitster.  Carrying  thc  delusion  to 
its  heigbt,  I  fear  that  the  enthusiasts  eutered 
upon  ground  still  more  ahadüwy  and  benighted 
—the  old  secrets  of  (he  alchymist,  and  perhap», 
even  those  arcana  yet  more  glootny  and  less 
rarional,  vere  subjected  to  tbeir  serioua  contem- 
platiun ;  and  night  after  night  they  delivered 
themselves  whoUy  up  to  that  fearfiü  and 
charmed  fascination  which  tbe  desire  and  efiurt 
to  overleap  our  mortal  boundaries  produces 
even  in  the  hardest  and  best  regulated  minds. 
The  train  of  thought  so  long  nurst  by  the 
abstruse  and  solitary  Dane  was,  perhaps,  a 
better  apology  for  the  weakness  of  credulity, 
tiian  the  youth  and  wandering  fancy  of  the 
Englishman.  But  the  scene  around — not  allur- 
ing  to  the  one — fed  to  overflowing  the  romantic 
aspiratiuDS  of  the  other. 

On  bis  way  home,  as  the  stars  (that  night 
had  been  spent  in  reading)  began   lo  wink  and 
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fade,  he  crosscd  the  hauntcd  Almo,  rcnowned 
of  yoFc  for  its  healing  virtues,  and  in  whose 
atreamthe  far-fanied  simulacmin,  (ihe  Image  of 
Cybele,)  which  feil  from  heaven,  was  wont  to 
be  laved  with  every  Coming  spring  ;  and  around 
his  Steps,  tili  he  gained  his  liome,  wcre  the  relics 
and  monuments  of  that  superstition  which  sheds 
so  nnich  beauty  over  all  that,  in  harsh  reasuning, 
it  Diay  he  said  to  degrade;  so  that  his  mind, 
always  peculiarly  alive  to  exlernal  impressions, 
was  girt,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmosphere  favour- 
able  hoth  to  the  lofty  speculation  and  the 
graceful  credulities  of  romance. 

The  Englishmati  remained  at  Home,  with 
alight  intervals  of  absence,  for  nearly  three 
years.  On  the  night  before  the  day  in  which 
he  received  intelligence  of  an  event  that  recalled 
hiin  to  his  native  country,  he  repaired  at  an 
hour  accidentally  latcr  than  iisual  to  the  astro- 
loger's  abode. 


On  entering  the  apartment,  he  found  LuciUa 
seated  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  astrologer.  She 
looked  iip  when  she  heard  hia  footstep;  but 
her  countenance  seeraed  so  dejected,  that  he 
tumed  involuntarily  to  that  of  Volktraan  for 
explanation.  Volktman  met  his  gaze  with  a 
steadfast  and  moumful  aspect. 

"  VVhat  has  liappcncd  ?"  asked  the  English- 
man ;  "  you  seem  sad  ;  you  do  not  greet  me  as 
usual." 
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"  I  have  been  willi  the  stars,"  repüed  the 
visionary. 

"  They  seem  but  poor  compffliy,"  rejoined 
the  Englishman,  "  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
much  heightened  your  spirits." 

"  Jest  not,  my  friend,"  said  Volktman  ;  "it 
was  for  the  loss  of  thee  that  I  looked  sorrowful. 
I  perceive  that  thou  wilt  take  a  journey  soon, 
and  that  it  will  be  of  no  pleasant  nature." 

"Indeed!"  answered  the  Englishman,  smil- 
ingly,  "  I  take  leave  to  queslion  the  fact ;  you 
know  better  than  any  man,  how  often,  through 
an  error  in  our  caiculations,  through  haste, 
even  through  an  over-attention,  astrolngical 
predictiona  are  exposed  to  falsiücation  ;  and  at 
present  I  foresee  so  little  chance  of  my  quitling 
Rome,  that  I  prefer  the  eartbly  probabiüties  to 
the  celeatial." 

"My  schemeH  are  just,  and  the  heavens 
wrole  their  decrees  in  their  cleareat  language," 
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Thou   an  on  ihc 


answered  the  astrologcr. 
eve  of  quitting  Home." 

"  On  what  occasion  ?" 

The  astrologer  hesitated— the  young  visiter 
pressed  the  question. 

"  The  lord  of  the  fourth  hoiise,"  said  Volkt- 
man,  reluctantly,  "is  located  in  the  eleventh 
house.  Thou  knowest  to  whom  the  position 
portends  disaster." 

'*  My  father !"  said  the  Englishman,  an- 
xiously,  and  tuming  pale ;  "  I  think  tbat  posi- 
tion would  relate  to  him." 

"  It  doth,"  said  the  astrologer,  slowly. 

"  luipossible!  I  heard  from  him  to-day;  he 
is  well — let  nie  see  the  figures." 

The  young  man  looked  over  the  mystic  hiero- 
glyphicB  of  the  art,  inscribed  on  a  paper  that 
was  placed  before  the  visionary,  with  deep  and 
scruttnizing  attention.  Without  bewildering 
the  reader  with  those  words  and  figures  of  weird 
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sound  and  Import  which  perplex  the  uninitiated, 
and  entangle  the  disciple  of  astrolt^,  I  shall 
inercly  observe  that  there  was  (me  point  in 
which  the  judgment  appeared  to  admit  doubt 
as  to  the  sigDification.  The  Englishman  in- 
sisted  on  the  doubt ;  and  a  vcry  leamed  and 
cdifying  debate  was  carrJed  on  betweoi  pupil 
and  master,  in  the  heat  of  which  all  recoUectioo 
of  the  point  in  dispute  (as  is  usual  in  Hieb 
cases)  evaporated. 


"Thy  horoscopc,"  replied  the  astrologer, 
"is  indeed  singular  and  omiuous :  but,  like  niy 
daughter,  the  exact  minute  (within  almost  a 
whole  liour)  of  thy  birth  seems  unknown;  and 
bowever  ingeniously  we,  following  the  ancients, 
have  contrived  means  for  correcting  nativities, 
our  predictioDs  (so  long  as  the  exact  period  of 
birth  is  not  ascertained)  remain,  in  my  mind, 
alwaya  liable  to  soine  uncertainty.  Indeed,  the 
Burest  method  of  reducing  the  »upposed  dme  lo 
the  true — that  of  "  Accidents,"  is  but  parttally 
giTcn,  as  in  thy  case;  for,  with  a  negljgence 
that  cannot  be  too  severely  blamed  or  too  deeply 
lamented,  thou  hast  omitted  to  mark  down,  or 
remember,  the  days  on  which  accidents— fever», 
broken  limbs,  &c, — occurred  to  thee ;  and  thh 
Omission  leaves  a  cloud  over  the  bright  cbapters 

of  fate ." 

"  Which,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  "  is 
30  tniich  happier  for  me,  in  that  it  allows  nie 
some  loophole  for  hope,"" 
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"  Yel,"  renewed  the  astrologer,  as  if  resolved 
to  denyhis  friend  any  consolation,  "thy  charac- 
ter,  and  the  blas  of  thy  habits  as  well  as  thc 
peculiaritics  of  thy  person — nay,  even  the  moles 
upon  thy  skia — accord  with  thy  proposcd 
horoscope." 

"  Be  it  so '."  Said  the  Englishman,  gaily. 
"  You  graut  me  at  least  the  fairest  of  earthly 
gifls— the  happiness  of  pleasing  that  sex,  which 
alone  sweetens  our  human  miafortunes.  That 
gift  I  would  sooner  have,  even  accompanied  as 
it  is,  than  all  the  benign  influences,  without  it." 

"  Vet,"  Said  the  astro!oger,  "  shalt  thou  even 
there  bemet  with  afHictiun  ;  for  Saturn  had  (he 
power  to  thwart  the  star  Venus,  that  was  dis- 
po8ed  to  favour  thee,  and  evil  may  be  the 
result  of  tlie  love  thou  inspirest.  There  is  one 
thing  remarkable  in  our  science,  (which  is  espe- 
cially  worthy  of  notice  in  thy  lot).  The 
ancients,  unecquainted  with  the  star  of  Her- 
schell,  eeem  also  scarcely  acquainted  with  the 
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chancter  which  ihe  influence  of  that  wayward 
and  meluDcholy  orb  createa.  Tfaus,  the  aspect 
of  Her§chet  oeutralizes,  id  grcat  incasiirr,  the 
boldnesft,  and  ambUion,  atid  prideof  Iteart,  thou 
wouldst  otherwise  have  drawn  from  thr  fclict- 
tou%  coofiguratioQ  of  the  stars  around  ihc  Moon 
aod  Mercury  at  thy  birth.  That  yeaming  for 
äomething  beyond  the  narrow  botinds  of  the 
«orld — tbat  love  for  reveric— that  pusstonate 
romaoce — yea,  thy  very  leaning,  dcspitc  tby 
worldly  sense,  to  tbese  occult  and  slarry  myste- 
ries; — all  are  bestowed  on  tbee  by  thjs  new  and 
Potential  planet." 

"  And  hence,  I  suppose,"  MJd  the  Engti*h> 
man,  intercstcd  (aa  the  astrologer  had  declared) 
in  Bpite  of  himself,  *'  hence  that  Opposition,  in 
my  nature,  of  the  worldly  and  romancic ;  bencc, 
«rith  you,  I  atn  the  dreaming  enthiisiaat  i  but 
ibc  instant  I  regain  the  living  and  motley 
crowd,  I  shaki-  off  the  Influence  with  ease,  and 
become  the  gay  pursuer  of  social  pleasureg-" 
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"Ncver  at  heart gay"^  muttered  tlie  aatrolo< 
ger ;  "  Saturn  and  Herschel  make  not  sincere 
mirth-makers." — The  Englishman  did  not  hear, 
or  seem  to  hear,  him. 

"No,"  resumed  the  young  man,  musingly, 
"  no !  it  19  true  that  there  is  some  counteraction 
of  what,  at  times,  I  should  have  called  my 
natural  bent.  Thiis,  I  am  bold  enough,  and 
covetous  of  knowledge,  and  not  deaf  to  vanity ; 
and  yet  I  have  no  ambition.  The  dedre  to  risc 
seems  to  me  wholly  unalluring;  I  scom  and 
oontemn  it  as  a  weakneas.  But  what  matterb 
it  I  so  mucli  the  liappier  for  me  if,  aa  you  prc- 
dict,  mj  life  be  short.  But  how,  if  bo  unam- 
bitious  and  so  quiet  of  habit,  how  can  I  imagine 
that  my  death  will  be  violent  as  well  as  prema- 
ture  ?" 

It  was  as  he  spoke  that  the  young  Luciila. 
who,  with  fixed  eyes  and  ups  apart,  had  been 
drinktng  in  their  conversation,  suddenly  rose 
and   left   the  room.     They   were  used   to  her 


Comings  io  and  Iier  goings  out  wittioiit  cause  or 
^>eech,  and  continued  their  convcraation. 

"  Alaa !"  said  the  visionary,  "  can  tranquiltity 
of  Ufe,  or  care,  or  priidence,  preservp  üb  from 
our  destiny  ?  \o  sign  is  more  deadly,  wliether 
by  accident  or  murder,  Ihan  that  which  couples 
Hyleg  witli  Orion  and  Saturn.  Yet.  thou 
mayest  pass  the  year  in  which  Ihat  danger  is 
foretold  thee ;  and,  beyond  that  time,  pcacv, 
hoaour,  and  good  fortuiie  awoit  thee.  Better 
to  have  the  menace  of  ill  in  early  life  tlian  in  its 
decline.  Youth  bears  up  against  misfortune; 
but  tt  withers  the  heart,  and  crushes  the  sou), 
of  age  r 

"  After  all,"  said  the  ygung  guest,  haughtUy, 
*'  we  nmst  do  our  best  to  contradict  the  starry 
evils  hy  our  own  internal  philosophy.  We  can 
make  ourselves  independent  of  fate  ;  that  inde- 
pendence  is  better  than  prosperity  f" — then 
chaoging  bis  tone,  he  added ;  "  But  you  ima- 
c  2 
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gine  that,  by  the  power  of  other  arts,  vre  may 
controul  and  counteract  the  prophecies  of  the 

Stars," 

"  How  meanest  thou  ?"  said  the  astrologer, 
haatily.  *' Thou  doat  not  suppose  that  alchy- 
my,  which  ia  the  servant  üf  the  heavetily  host, 
is  their  Opponent." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  disciple  ^  "  but  yoii 
allow  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  ward  off  evils, 
and  to  eure  diseases,  otbcrwise  fatal  to  us,  by 
the  gift  of  Uriel  and  the  charm  of  (he  Ca- 
bala?" 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  visionary ;  "but  then, 
I  opine  that  the  discovery  of  these  precious 
secrets  was  foretold  to  ua  by  the  Omniscient 
Book  at  OUT  nati^nty  t  and  therefore,  though 
the  nienace  of  evils  be  held  out  to  iis,  so  also  \% 
the  probability  of  their  correction  or  our  cscape. 
And  I  must  own  (pursued  the  enthusiast)  that, 
with  me,  the  vcry  culture  of  those  divine  art« 
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hath  given  a  consolatioD  aniidst  the  evils  to 
which  I  have  been  fated ;  so  true  secms  it,  ihat 
it  is  not  ia  the  outer  Dature,  in  the  grcat  ele- 
ments,  and  in  the  bowels  oF  the  earth,  but  also 
withia  ourself,  that  we  tniist  look  for  the  pre- 
paratioQS  whereby  we  are  to  achieve  the  wisdom 
of  Zoroaster  and  Hermes.  We  must  abstract 
oureelves  from  paasion  and  earthly  desires. 
Lapped  in  a  celestial  reverie,  we  must  work 
out,  by  contempUtiun,  the  essencc  from  the 
matter  of  things ;  nor  can  we  dar!  into  the  soul 
of  the  Myslic  World  until  we  oiirselves  have 
forgotten  (he  body;  and,  by  fast,  by  purity, 
and  by  tbought,  have  become,  in  the  flesh  itself, 
aliving  soul." 

Much  more,  and  wilh  an  eqiial  wildness  of 
metaphyaical  eloqiience,  did  the  astrologer  de- 
clar«  in  praise  of  those  arts  condemned  by  the 
old  church  ;  and,  it  doth  indeed  appear,  from 
reterence  to  the  numerous  works  of  the  alchy- 
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miflti  and  magiam  jet  extaat,  nawniMl  Vtat. 
tily  and  unjustljr.  For  tixmt  boi^  d  dnMvftl 
dvelHng  on  tlie  taeemity  at  tMo«^  i 
passiona,  and  a  dear  mmd,  In  dfdv  ft 
a  fortudate  aod  scoomplUiail  ( 
cept,  by  the  way,  not  without  !!■■  fMhyif  jiBy^ 
if  the  disciple  fiüled,  tbe  Mtiacmi^-^ 
attributed  to  Üb  oira  fleibly  imp 
to  anj  deficiency  in  tbe  truth  et  Um  • 

The  \oiinir  Tnaii  listoiuii  lo  the  visionary  witli 
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faihion  of  periodB  that  occurred  to  Volktnun 
were  ratber  those  used  in  books  thaii  in  c<^o- 
quv  ;  and  a  certain  solemnity  and  Elowaess  of 
tone,  accompanied  witb  the  frequeiit,  almost 
coDstant,  use  of  the  pronoun  singular — the  thtm 
nd  Ihe  thee,  (so  commoD  in  other  Janguages,  so 
rare  io  ours,)  gave  a  strangeness  and  iinfainJliBr 
majesty  to  his  dialect  thal  euited  well  with  the 
subjects  on  whicb  he  ao  loved  to  dwell.  Hini- 
st was  lean,  gaiint,  and  wan ;  his  cheeks 
were  drawn  and  hollow ;  and  thin  locke,  pre- 
inaturely  bleached  to  grey,  feil  in  djsordcr 
round  high  bare  temples,  in  which  the  thought 
that  is  not  of  this  world  had  paled  the  hue  and 
furrowed  the  «urface.  But,  as  may  be  noted  in 
many  imaginative  nien,  the  IJfe  that  Kemed 
faint  and  chill  in  the  rest  of  the  irame  coUected 
itäelf,  BS  in  a  citadel,  within  the  eye.  Bright, 
wild,  and  deep,  the  espression  of  those  blue 
large  orbs,  told  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the 
mind  within ;  and,  even  somewhat  thrillingly. 
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communicated  a  part  of  tlint  emotion  to  those 
on  nhom  they  dwelt.  No  painter  could  have 
devised,  nor  even  Volktmaii  himself,  in  the  ful- 
ness  of  his  norlhem  phantasy,  have  sculplured 
forth  a  better  image  of  those  pale  and  im- 
earthty  students  who,  in  the  darker  ages,  ap- 
plied  life  and  leaming  to  one  unhallowed  vigil, 
the  Hermes  or  the  Gebir  of  the  alchymist's 
empty  science— drcamera,  and  the  marlyrs  of 
their  dreams. 

In  the  (liscussion  of  oiysteries  vhich  would 
only  weary,  while  they  perplexed,  the  readcr  to 
atteinpt  to  detail,  the  enthusiasts  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  night;  and  when  at  length 
the  EiigUshmaa  rose  to  depart,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  solemm  and  boding  emotion  agi- 
tated  his  breast. 

"  We  have  talked,"  said  he,  attempting  r 
smile,  **  of  things  above  this  nether  life ;  and 
here  we  are  lost,  uncertain.  On  one  thing, 
however,  we  ean  decide;  life  itsclf  is  encom- 
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passed  with  gloom;  sorrow  and  anxiety  await 
eren  thoae  upon  whoin  tbe  stars  shed  their  tnoet 
golden  ioflueDce.  We  kaow  not  one  day  wbal 
the  next  shall  bring! — no;  I  repeat  it;  do — 
in  spite  of  your  scheine,  and  your  ephemetü, 
lud  your  eleclion  of  happy  moments.  BuC, 
come  what  will,  Volktman,  come  all  (hat  you 
foretell  to  me ;  crosscs  in  my  lore,  disappoiDt- 
iii£9it  in  my  life,  melanclioly  in  my  Mood,  and 
a  Tiolent  death  in  the  very  flush  of  my  manhood, 
— HE  at  least,  me  !  my  wul,  my  heart,  my  belter 
part,  you  shall  never  cast  down,  or  darken,  or 
deject.  I  mave  in  a  certain  and  serene  circle: 
ambiriun  cannot  tempt  me  above  it,  nor  misfor- 
tune  cast  me  below  !" 

Volktman  looked  at  the  Speaker  with  Burprue 
and  admiration  i  ihe  enthusiasm  of  a  brave 
mind  is  the  only  6re  broader  and  brigbter  iban 
that  of  a  fanatical  one 

"Alas!   my  young  friend,"  he  süd,  as  ht 
c  5 
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claspeJ  thc  hand  of  his  guest,  "  I  would  to 
heaven  tliat  niy  predicdons  may  be  wrong: 
often  and  often  they  have  been  erroneous," 
added  he,  bowing  his  head  hiimbly,  "  they 
may  be  eo  in  their  reference  to  thee.  So  young, 
so  brilliant,  so  beautiful  too,  ao  brave ;  yet  so 
"  romantic  of  heart.  I  feel  for  all  that  may  Iiappen 
to  thee — ay,  far,  far  more  deeply  than  aught 
which  may  be  fated  to  myself;  for  I  am  an  old 
man  now,  and  long  enured  to  disap|xiintment ; 
all  the  grcenneaa  of  my  life  is  gone :  even  could 
1  attain  to  the  grand  secret,  the  knotrledge 
methinks  would  be  too  late.  And,  at  my  birlh, 
my  lot  was  portioned  out  unto  nie  in  characters 
so  clear,  tliat,  while  I  have  had  time  to  acqui- 
esce  in  it,  I  have  had  no  doubt  to  subtilize 
it  away  :  for  Jupiter  in  Cancer,  removed  frora 
the  asccndant,  and  not  im))cdited  of  any  other 
Btar,  betokened  me  indeed  »ome  exjfertness  in 
Kieace,  but  n  life  of  sedusion,  and  one 
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sbouM  bring  not  forth  the  fruits  tbal  its  labour 
desenred.  But  thcre  is  so  tnuch  in  thy  fale 
ihal  ought  to  bc  bright  and  glorious,  that  it 
will  be  no  common  destiny  marred,  sliould  the 
evü  iofluences  and  ibe  ominous  eeaeons  prevail 
against  thee.  But  thou  speakest  boldly— boldly, 
and  as  one  of  a  iiigh  soul,  thoiigh  it  be  rame- 
times  clouded  aod  led  aatmy.  And  I,  thire- 
fore,  again  and  again  impress  Lipon  thee,  it 
is  from  t/tine  own  seif,  thine  own  character, 
thine  own  habits,  that  all  evil,  save  that  of 
death,  will  come.  Wear,  then,  I  iniplore  thee, 
wear  in  thy  niemory,  as  a  jewel,  the  first  great 
maxim  of  alchymist   and  magian:    '  S&abch 

THY8ELF  —  COEKErT     THYSELF — BUBDCE    THY- 

self;'  it  is  only  throiigh  the  lainp  of  cryBial 
that  the  ligbt  will  shine  duly  out." 

"  It  is  more  ükely  that  the  stars  should  err," 
returned  the  Englishman,  "  than  that  the  human 
heart  should  correct  itself  of  error :  adieu  !" 


He  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  along  a 
passage  that  led  to  the  outer  door.  Ere  he 
reached  it,  another  door  opcned  suddenly, 
and  the  face  of  Lucilla  broke  forth  upon 
him.  She  held  a  light  in  her  hand  ;  and  as  she 
gazed  OQ  the  Englishman,  he  saw  that  her  face 
was  verjf  pale,  aod  that  she  had  been  weeping. 
She  looked  at  him  lung  and  eamestly,  and  the 
louk  alfected  bim  strangely;  he  broke  silence, 
which  at  first  it  appeared  to  him  ditticult 
to  do. 

"Good  night,  my  pretty  friend,"  said  he: 
"  shall  I  bring  you  Bome  flowers  to-morrow  ?" 

Lucilk  burst  into  a  wild  eltritch  laugh;  and 
abruptly  clusing  the  door,  left  him  in   dark- 


The  cool  air  of  the  breaking  dawn  came 
freshly  to  the  cheek  of  our  Countryman — yet 
still,  an  unpleasant  and  heavy  Sensation  sat  at 
His  uerves,  previously  weakened  fay 


his  heart. 
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his  long  commune  with  the  visionary,  and  the 
eSect  it  had  produced,  yet  tingled  and  thrilled 
with  the  abrupt  laugh  andmeaningcountenance 
of  that  Strange  girl,  who  differed  so  widely 
from  all  others  of  her  yearB.  The  slars  were 
growing  pale  and  ghostly ;  and  tliere  was  a 
mournful  and  d!m  haze  around  the  moon. 

'*  Ye  look  ominously  upon  me,"  said  he,  half 
aloud,  as  his  ejes  fised  their  gaze  above;  and 
the  excitement  of  his  spirit  spread  to  his  lan- 
guage; — "ye  on  whom,  if  our  Iure  he  faithfui, 
the  Most  High  hath  written  the  letters  of  our 
mortal  doom.  And  if  ye  riile  the  tides  of  the 
great  deep,  and  the  chauges  of  the  roUing  year, 
what  is  there  out  of  reason  or  nature  in  our 
belief  that  ye  hold  the  same  sympathetic  and 
unseen  influence  over  the  blood  and  heart,  which 
are  the  character  (and  the  character  makes  the 
conduct)  of  man!"  Pursuing  his  soüloquy  of 
thought,   and  Unding  reasons  for   a  credulity 
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that  afibrded  to  hJm  but  little  cause  for  plea- 
aure  or  nope,  tbe  Englisliman  took  his  va.y  lo 
St.  Sebastian^B  gate. 

There  was,  in  truth,  much  in  tlie  traveller's 
character  that  corresponded  witli  that  which 
was  attributed  and  destined  to  one  to  wliom  tht 
heavens  had  given  a  horoscope  answering  to  his 
own ;  and  it  was  this  conviction,  rather  tha» 
any  accidental  coincidence  m  events,  which  had 
first  led  liim  to  [»re  with  a  deep  attention  over 
the  vain  but  impoeing  prophecics  of  judiLial 
astrology.  Possessed  of  all  the  powers  that 
enablc  men  to  risc ;  ardent,  yct  ordinarily 
shrewd ;  eloquent,  witty,  brave ;  and,  though 
not  wliat  niay  be  termed  versatile,  posse&s- 
ing  that  rare  art  of  concentrating  the 
facultiea  which  eiiables  the  possessor  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  to  master  whatsoever  unce 
arrcsts  the  attention ;— he  yct  despised  all  that 
v.-uuld  bavc  brought  thcse  «.ndowmcnls  into  füll 
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and  legitimate  display.  He  lived  only  for  en- 
joyment.  A  passionate  lover  of  women,  music, 
letters,  and  the  arts,  it  was  socicty,  not  the 
World,  which  made  tlie  sphere  and  eod  of  his 
existence.  Yet  was  he  no  vulgär  and  cotnnxHi- 
place  Epicurean :  he  lived  for  enjoyment ; 
but  that  enjoyment  was  mainly  formed  frooi 
eleinents  wearisome  to  more  ordinary  natures. 
Rererie,  contemplation,  loncllness,  were  a(  tiiues 
dearer  to  him  than  the  softer  and  more  Ari»- 
tippean  dclights.  His  energies  were  called 
forth  in  society,  but  he  was  scarcely  eodal. 
Trained  from  his  early  boyhood  to  solitude.  he 
was  seldom  weary  of  licing  alone.  He  sought 
the  crowd,  not  to  amuse  himself,  but  to  observe 
otbers.  The  world,  to  Iiim,  was  less  aa  8 
theatre  on  which  he  wag  to  play  a  part,  than  bs 
a  book  in  which  he  lovetl  to  decipber  tlii- 
i^nigmas  of  wisdom.  He  observetl  all  that 
passed  around  him.     No  aprightly  cavalier  al 
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any  time,  the  charm  tliat  he  exercised  at  will 
over  his  companions  was  that  of  softness,  not 
vivacity-  But  atnid  that  silken  blandness  of 
demeanor,  the  lynx  eye  of  Remark  never  dept. 
He  penetrated  character  at  a  glönce;  but  he 
seldotn  made  use  of  liis  knowledge.  He  found 
a  pleasure  in  reading  men,  but  a  fatigue  in 
governing  them.  And  thus,  consunimately 
skilled  as  he  was  in  the  science  du  monde,  he 
oftcn  allowed  himself  to  appear  ignorant  of  its 
practice.  Fomiing  in  )iis  mind  a  beatt  ideal 
of  friendsliip  and  of  love,  he  never  found  enough 
in  the  realities  long  to  engage  hia  alfection. 
Thus,  with  wumen  he  was  considered  fickle, 
and  with  men  he  had  no  intimate  companion- 
ship.  This  trait  of  character  is  common  with 
persons  of  genius ;  and,  owing  to  too  large  an 
overflow  of  hcart,  they  are  frcquenlly  con- 
sidered heartless.  There  is  always,  however, 
danger  that  a  character  of  this  kind  should  be- 
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leams  to  despise.  Nothing  steels  the  affection» 
likecontempt. 

The  next  morning,  an  expresa  froni  England 
reached  the  young  traveller.  His  fathcr  was 
dangerously  ill ;  nor  was  it  expected  that  the 
utmoftt  diligeoce  would  enable  the  young  man 
to  receive  his  last  bicssing.  The  Englishman, 
appalled  and  terror-strickcn,  recalk-d  his  inter- 
view wilh  the  astrologer.  Nothing  so  effectu- 
ally  dismays  us,  as  to  feel  a  cunHrmation  of 
Bomeideaof  supernatural dread  that  has  already 
found  cntrance  witHin  oiir  reason ;  and  of  all 
supematural  belief,  that  of  being  tompelled  by 
a  pre-decree,  and  thus  being  the  mere  tools 
and  puppets  of  a  dark  and  relentless  fate,  seems 
the  roost  fraught  at  once  with  abasenient  and 
with  horror. 

The  Englishman  left  Rome  that  morning, 
and  sent  only  a  verbal  and  hasty  messa/;e  to 
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the  astrologer,  announcing  the  cauee  of  his 
departure.  Volktman  was  a  man  of  excellent 
heart :  but  one  would  scarcely  like  to  ino^uire, 
whether  cxultation  at  ihe  triumph  of  his  pre- 
diclion  was  not  with  him  a  far  more  powerful 
sentiment  thao  gricf  at  thc  inisfortune  to  his 
friend ! 


CHAPTER  IIL 


Time  went  slowly  on,  and  Ludlla  grew  up  in 
beauty.  The  stranger  trtiits  of  her  character 
increaHed  in  strength,  but  perhaps  in  the 
natural  bashfulncss  of  maidenhood  tliey  be- 
ciune  more  latent.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  her 
elastic  sha]:e  had  grown  round  and  füll,  and 
the  wild  girl  had  already  ripened  to  the  woman. 
An  expression  of  thought,  when  the  play  of  her 
features  was  in  repose,  that  dwclt  upon  her  lip 
and  forehead,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  being 
two  or  three  years  older  than  she  was :  but  again. 
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when  her  natural  vivacity  returned — when  the 
clear  and  buoyant  music  of  her  gay  laugh  rang 
out,  or  when  the  cool  air  and  brjght  sky  of 
moming  sent  the  blood  to  her  cheek  and  the 
zephyr  to  her  step,  her  face  became  as  the  face 
of  childhood,  and  contrasted  with  a  singuIar 
and  dangerons  loveliness,  the  rieh  developmcnt 
of  her  form. 

And  still  was  Lucilla  Volktman  a  stranger  to 
all  that  savoured  of  the  wurld;  the  company 
of  others  of  her  sex  and  age  nevcr  drcw  forth 
her  emotions  from  their  resting-place : 

"  And  Nature  said,  a  lovelier  flower 
Oh  earlh  was  never  aown : 


My»elf  will  to  tny  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse;  and  with  me 

Thv  girt,  in  rock  and  piain. 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bowi 
Shall  fcel  an  over«eeing  power, 

To  kindle  or  testrain. 
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The  Stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  ehe  shall  leati  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place ; 
Where  rivuleta  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beaut;  born  of  munnuring  so  und, 

Shall  pasB  into  her  face." 

Woa 


These  Ünes — holy,  I  inight  say,  with  a  Iruth 
of  description — so  eubtie — so  tender — ^yet  so 
just — have  occurred  to  me  again  and  agaJn,  as 
I  looked  on  the  face  of  her  to  whom  I  have 
applied  thera.  And  remembering,  as  I  do,  its 
radiance  and  glory  in  her  happier  momento, 
I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  notice  the 
fanlts  and  heats  of  temper  which  at  times 
dsshed  away  oll  its  histre  and  gladness.  Un< 
restrained  and  fervid,  she  gave  way  to  the 
Irritation,  or  grief,  of  the  inoment,  with  a  vio- 
lence  that  would  have  terrified  any  one  who 
lieheld  her  at  such  times.  Itut  it  rarely  Iiap- 
pened  that  the  stene  had  its  wilness,  even  in 
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her  father;  for  she  Üed  to  the  lonelieet  spot 
she  could  find,  to  indulge  these  emotions ;  and 
pcrliaps  even  the  agony  they  oceasioned — an 
agony  convulsing  tbe  heart  «nd  whole  of  her 
impassioned  frame — took  a  aort  of  luxury  froni 
the  solitary  and  unchecked  nature  of  its  in- 
dulgence. 

V'olktman  continued  his  pursuils  with  an 
ardour  that  increased — as  do  all  species  üf 
moQomaiiia — with  increasing  years ;  and  in  the 
•ccidental  truth  of  some  of  bis  predictions,  he 
forgot  the  erroneous  result  of  the  rest.  He 
correeponded  at  times  with  the  Engliahman, 
vho,  after  a  eliort  sojourn  tn  England,  had  re- 
turned  to  the  Continent,  and  was  iiow  making 
a  prolonged  tour  through  its  northeiii  capitals. 
Very  different,  indeed,  from  the  astrologer's 
occupations  wero  those  of  the  wandercr;  and 
time,  dissipation,  and  a  maturer  intcllecl,  oad 
cured   (he   latter   of   bis  boyiah   tcndency   to 
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atudies  ao  idle  and  so  vain.  Yet  he  always 
laoked  back  with  an  undefined  and  uncon- 
quered  interest  to  the  period  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Bstraloger  ;  to  their  long  and  thrilling 
watches  in  the  night  season;  to  the  conlagious 
fervour  of  faith  breathing  from  the  visionary — 
his  dark  and  restless  excursions  into  that 
remote  science  associated  with  the  legends  of 
eldest  time,  and  of 


"  The  crew,  who  under  namee  of  old  renown, 
OsUiSj  Isis,  Onis,  and  their  train, 
With  monstroua  shapes  and  sorcerieH,  abuaed 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  lier  prie^ts. 


One  night,  four  years  after  the  last  scene  we 
have  described  in  the  astrologer's  honse,  Volkt- 
niun  was  eitting  alone  in  his  favourite  room. 
Before  him  was  a  calculation  on  which  Ihe  iiik 
was  scarcely  dry.  His  face  leant  on  his  breast, 
and  he  seemed  buried  in  thought.     Hia  health 
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had  been  of  Ute  gradually  Heclining;  and  il 
might  be  seen  upon  his  worn  brow  and  at- 
tenuated  frame,  that  death  was  already  pre- 
paring  to  withdraw  the  visionary  from  a  world 
whoBe  substaDtial  enjuyments  he  had  so  spat^ 
ingly  tasted. 

Lucilla  had  been  banished  from  Iiia  chambtr 
during  the  day.  She  now  knew  that  hia  occu- 
pation  was  over,  and  entered  the  room  with  his 
erening  repast;  that  frugal  tneal,  common  with 
the  Italians — tlie  polenta,  (niade  of  Indian 
com,)  the  bread,  and  ihc  fruits,  which,  after 
the  fashion  of  students,  he  devoured  uncon- 
mously,  and  would  not  have  reniembered  ono 
hour  afler  whether  or  not  it  had  been  tasted  ! 

"  Sit  thee  down,  child,"  said  he  to  Lucilla, 
kindly  ;  "  sit  thee  down." 

Lucilla  obeyed,  and  took  her  seat  upon  the 
very  stool  on  which  she  had  been  seatcd  the 
last  night  on  which  the  Engltshman  had  seen 
her. 
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"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Volktman,  as 
be  placed  his  band  oii  big  daiighlcrs  heatl, 
"  that  I  sbail  soon  leave  thee ;  and  I  should 
like  to  see  thee  protected  bj  unolher  befor»  my 
own  departure." 

'*  All,  father,"  said  Lucilla,  as  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes,  "  do  not  talk  tbus  I  iii- 
deed,  indeed,  you  must  not  indulge  in  this  per- 
petual  glomn  and  seclusion  of  life.  You  pro- 
tnised  to  take  me  with  you,  some  day  thiK 
week,  to  the  Vatican.  Do  let  it  be  to  mor- 
row :  the  wealher  has  been  so  fine  lately  ;  and 
wbo  knowB  how  long  it  niay  last?" 

"  True,"  said  Volktman ;  *'  and  to  morrow 
will  not,  I  think,  be  iinfavourable  to  our 
stirring  abroad,  for  the  moon  will  be  of  the 
same  age  as  at  my  birtb — an  acddent  that  thou 
vilt  note,  tny  child,  to  be  espccially  aiispicious 
towards  any  enterprise." 

The  poor  astrologer  so  rarely  stirred    froiii 
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his  hüine,  that  he  did  well  to  connider  a  walk  of 
a  mile  or  two  in  the  light  of  an  enlerprise. — 
"  I  hare  wished,"  conliDued  he,  after  a  pause, 
*'thAt  I  might  See  our  English  friend  once 
more — that  is,  ere  long.  For,  to  teil  thee  the 
truth,  Liicilla,  certain  events  happening  unto 
him  do,  strangoly  enough,  occurabüiit  thesame 
tiine,  aa  that  in  which  events,  ecjually  boding,  will 
fall  to  ihec.  This  coineidence  il  was  wliich  con- 
tributed  toniake  meassume  so  wann  an  interest 
in  the  lot  of  a  slranger.  I  wouM  I  might  ece 
him  soon." 

Lucilla's  beaiitiful  breast   heaved,   and  her 

face   was   covered    with    blushes:    these   were 

Symptoms  of  a  disorder  that  never  occurred  to 

the  reciuse. 

"  Thou  reniemberest  tho  foreigner  ?" — asked 

Volktman,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  Said  Lucilla,  half  iiiaudihly. 

"  1  have  not  heard  frora  him  of  late :  I  will 

uiakequestionconcetD'nghimere  thecockcrow." 
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"  Nay,  my  falber !"  süd  LudUa,  quicUf : 
**  not  to  BJght :  Tou  waat  res!,  vour  eres  mn 
heavy." 

"  Girl,"  Said  tbe  tnyitic,  "  tbc  souI  sleepetb 
oot,  nor  wanteth  aleep :  ereo  u  tbe  itjn,  ol 
which  (bs  tbe  Anbün  sütb)  th«!re  is  also  ■  nol, 
with  tbe  which  an  inteot  fwünuf  ourovn  dadi 
make  an  uoioo — so  that  ve,  by  an  undunber- 
inj  diligence,  flo  constitute  ourselves  s  puil  ot 
the  heaven  itself !— «ven,  I  say,  aa  tht  ttan  niay 
vanish  from  the  human  eye,  nor  be  wen  in  the 
common  day — thougb  sD  the  white  tbeir  coarac 
is  Btopped  not,  ixir  their  vraces  dumb — eren 
90  doth  the  soul  ot  man  retire,  as  it  werc,  ia  a 
seeming  sleep  and  torpor,  yet  it  «(jcketh  all 
the  same, — and  perhaps  «nth  a  lesa  impeded 
power,  in  that  it  i«  more  free  from  cmnataa 
obBtniction  and  trivial  hindrance.  And  if  I 
purpose  to  confef  thi«  night  wilh  tbe  "  JateUi' 
tjence"  that  ruleth  eartfa  and  earth'a  behigi, 
dS 
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concerning  this  stranger,  it  will  not  be  by  the 
vigil  and  the  scheine,  but  by  the  rery  sleep 
which  thou  imaginesi,  in  thy  mental  darkness, 
would  deprive  nie  of  the  resources  of  niy  art." 

"  Con  you  really,  then,  my  father,"  said  Lu- 
cilla,  in  a  tone  half  anxious,  half  timid,  --"  can 
you  really  at  will,  cnnjure  up  in  your  dresms 
the  persona  you  wisli  to  see ;  or  draw,  from 
sleep,  any  oracle  concerning  their  present  State  ?" 

"  Of  a  siirety,"  anawered  the  astrologer ; 
"  it  is  one  of  the  great— thougli  not  pcrchance 
the  most  gifted — of  our  endowments. ' 

"  Can  you  teach  nie  the  method  ?"  asked 
Lucilla,  gravely. 

"  AU  that  reUtes  to  the  art  t  can,"  rejoined 
the  mystic :  "  but  the  chief  and  main  power 
rests  with  thyself,  For  Itnow,  my  daughler, 
that  one  who  seeks  the  wisdoni  that  is  above  the 
earth,  must  cultivate  and  excite,  with  long 
labour  and  di-ep  thought,  his  käst  earlhly  fa- 
tulty." 
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Here  the  visionary,  observing  that  tlie  couii- 
tenance  of  Lucilla  was  stamped  with  a  fi\e(l 
attention,  that  she  did  not  oflen  bestow  lipon 
his  metapbysical  exordiums,  paused  für  a  mo- 
ment;  and  then  pursued  the  theme  with  tlie 
tone  of  one  deairoua  of  making  himself  at  once 
as  clear  and  impressive  as  the  naturc  of  an  ab- 
struse Bcience  would  allow. 

"  There  are  two  thingsin  the  outer  creation, 
which,  according  to  the  great  Hermes,  suffice 
for  the  Operation  of  all  that  is  wonderful  and 
gloriouB — Fire  and  Earth,  Even  so,  my  child, 
there  are  in  the  human  mind  two  powers  that 
effect  all  of  which  our  nature  is  capable — rea- 
sosj  and  imacination.  Now  mankind — less 
wisein  themselves  than  in  the  outer  world — have 
cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  but  one  of  these 
faculties;  and  that,  the  inferior  and  more  pas- 
^e,  BEAsoN.  They  have  tÜled  the  earth  of  the 
human  heart,  but   suffered  its  ßre  to  remain 
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(lormant,  or  waste  itself  ia  chance  aiid  frivolous 
üirectioDs.  Hence  the  insufBciency  of  human 
hnowledge.  Inventions  founded  only  on  reason 
move  witbin  a  circle  from  which  their  escape  is 
tnomentary  and  trivial.  Wben  some  few,  en- 
dowed  with  a  juster  instinct,  have  had  recourse 
to  the  diviner  element,  Imagination,  thouwilt 
observe.  that  they  have  used  it  only  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  ligbter  arta,  and  those  cbiefly  dis- 
connected  from  beasox.  Such  is  poetry,  and 
music,  and  otber  delicious  fabricationa  of  ge< 
nius,  that  amuse  men,  soften  nien,  but  advance 
them  not.  They  have — with  but  rare  excep- 
tions— left  this  glurious  and  winged  faculty 
iltterly  passive  in  the  service  of  phtlosophy. 
Tbere  reason  alone  has  been  adniitted,  and 
IMAGINATION  hath  been  carefuUy  banished,  as 
au  erratic  and  deceitful  nieteor.  Now  mark  me, 
diild:  I,  notiiig  this  our  ermr  in  early  youth, 
did  resolve  to  see  wbat  miglit  be  cffected  by  the 


culture  of  this  roiounced  and  maltreated  ele> 
ment ;  and  6nding,  as  I  proceeded  in  thc  siu- 
dies  that  grew  from  this  deaire,  hy  the  occiilt 
yet  guiding  wrilings  of  the  great  philusophers 
of  old — that  Ihey  had  forestalled  me  in  this 
discovery,  I  resolved  to  leam,  from  their  expe- 
rience,  by  what  means  the  Imagination  is  best 
fustered,  and,  as  it  were,  subliraed. 

"  Anxiously  foUowing  their  precepts — (he 
truth  of  which  soon  appeared— I  found  ihat  so. 
litude,  fast,  intense  rcverie  upon  the  one  theme 
OD  which  n-e  desired  knovrledge,  were  the  tiue 
Clements  and  purifiers  of  this  glorious  faculty. 
It  was  by  ihese  rocans,  and  by  this  power,  that 
nien  so  far  behind  us  in  lesser  lore,  achieved,  on 
the  mooned  plains  of  C'haldea  and  by  the  dark 
waters  of  Egjpt,  their  penctration  into  the 
womb  of  Event :  by  these  means,  and  this 
power,  the  solitaries  of  the  Gothic  tinie,  not 
only  attained  to  the  most  riddled  arcana  of  the 


Stars,  but  to  the  empire  of  the  spirits  about, 
above,  and  beneath  the  earth  ;  a  power,  indecd, 
(Itsputed  by  tlie  presumptuous  sophists  of  the 
present  time,  but  of  which  their  writings  yet 
contain  ample  proof.  Nay,  by  the  constant 
ft-eding,  and  impressing,  and  moulding,  and  re- 
(ining,  and  heightening,  the  imaginative  power, 
I  do  concetve,  that  even  the  false  propbets  and 
the  cvil  practitioners  of  the  blacker  cabala 
L'Iomb  unto  the  power  seemingly  inconceira- 
ble — the  power  of  acconiplishing  mirncles  and 
prodigicif,  thnt  to  appearance  belic,  but  in  truth 
verify,  the  coiirse  of  nature.  By  this  spirit 
vrithin  the  flesh,  we  grow  from  the  flesh,  and 
niay  see,  and  at  length  invoke,  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  and  receive  warnings,  and  hear  omens,  and 
girdleoursleep  with  dreams. 

"  Not  unto  me,"  continued  the  Cabalist,  in 
a  lowlier  tone,  "  have  been  vouchsafed  all  these 
gifts;  for    I    bcgan  ihe  art  whcn  the   first    fire 


of  youth  was  dim  within  me  ;  and  it  was  then?- 
fbre  with  duller  and  already  eartli-clogged 
ptnions  that  I  sought  to  rise.  Something,  liow- 
ever,  I  have  won  as  a  recompence  for  aitstere 
abstinence  and  much  labour ;  and  this  power 
uver  the  land  of  dreams  is  at  least  withiu  my 
command." 

"  Then,"  eaid  Lucilla,  in  a  disap|>ointed 
tone,  "  it  is  only  by  a  long  course  of  induU 
gence  to  the  fervor  of  the  Imagination,  and  not 
by  spell  or  charm,  that  one  can  gain  a  similar 
power," 

"  Not  wholly  so,  iny  daiigliter,"  replied  the 
mystic ;  "  they  wlio  do  so  oxtite,  and  have  so 
raised  the  diviner  faculty,  can  alone  possess  the 
eertain  and  invariable  power  over  dreams,  even 
without  charms  and  tah'snians:  bu(  thcmost  dulL 
or  idle  may  hope  to  do  so  with  just  confidencc 
(though  not  certaiDty)  by  help  of  skill,  and  by 
directing   the  füll    force  of  their  half-rouscd 


fancy  tonards  the  peraon  or  object  they  wish 
lo  see  reflected  in  the  glass  of  Sleep." 

"  Aüd  what  means  should  the  uninitiated 
employ  ?"  asked  Luvilla,  in  a  tone  betokcning 
her  interest. 

"  I  will  teil  tliee,"  answered  the  astrologer. 
"  Thou  must  inscribe  on  a  white  parchnient  an 
iniage  of  the  sun." 

"  As  how  ?" — interrupted  Lucilla. 

"  Thus!"  saJd  the  astrologer,  drawing  froin 
nmong  his  papers  one  inscribed  wilh  the  figure 
of  a  man  asleep  on  the  busom  of  an  angel. 
'*  This  was  made  at  the  potential  and  appointcd 
time,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  ninth  of  the  celes- 
tial  houses,  and  the  tion  shook  his  bright  inane  as 
he  ascended  the  bliie  uiount.  Observe,  that  on 
the  figure  must  be  written  thy  dosire — the  name 
of  tlie  person  thou  wishest  to  see,  or  the  thing 
thou  wouldst  have  foreshown:  ihen,  having 
prepared  and  broughl  the  mind  to  a  faith  in  the 
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effect — for,  wittiout  faith,  the  imagination  lies 
inert  aad  Ufeless — this  image  will  be  placeil 
under  the  head  of  the  ioToker,  aiid  when  the 
moon  goeth  through  llie  sign  wbicli  was  in  the 
ninth  house  of  bis  nativity,  the  dream  will  glide 
into  bim,  and  bis  soul  walk  with  the  spirit  of 
ihe  Vision." 

"  Give  me  the  image,"  said  LucUta,cagerly. 

The  mystic  heaitated. — "  No,  Lucilla,"  said 
he,  at  leugth  : — "  no,  it  is  a  dark  and  comfort- 
less  path,  ihat  of  prescience  and  unearthly 
knowledge,  save  to  the  few  that  walk  it  with  a 
gifted  ligbl  and  a  fearless  sokil.  It  is  not  für 
womeo  or  cbildrcn — nay,  for  few  aniongst  men : 
it  withcrs  up  the  sap  of  life,  and  makes  the 
hair  grey  before  its  time.  No,  no ;  take  the 
broad  sun;sbine,  and  the  hrief  but  sweet  flowers 
of  earth ;  tbey  are  bclter  for  thee,  my  cbüd, 
and  for  thy  yt^ars,  tlian  the  fever  and  hope  of 
ihe  nighudream,  and  tlie  planetary  infliience." 
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So  say'mg,  the  astruloger  replaced  the  iiiia<^ 
within  the  leaves  of  one  of  liis  booke ;  and  wilh 
a  prudence  not  common  to  him,  thrust  the  vo- 
lume  into  a  drawer,  which  he  locked.  The 
fair  face  of  Lucilla  becanie  clouded,  but  the  ill 
health  of  her  fathcr  imposed  a  restraint  on  her 
wild  temper. 

Just  al  that  moinenl  tho  door  slowly  opened, 
and  the  Englishman  stood  before  the  daughtcr 
aud  sire.  They  did  not  note  him  at  first.  The 
solitary  servant  of  the  sage  had  admitted  him; 
he  had  procceded,  without  ceremony,  to  thc- 
well-rememberecl  apartment. 

Ab  he  now  stood  garing  on  the  pair,  he  ot>- 
served,  »ith  an  inward  smüe,  how  exactty  their 
present  atlitudes  (as  well  as  (he  whole  ospect  of 
the  scene)  rcsembied  those  in  whieh  he  had 
brokcn  iipon  them  on  the  last  cvcning  he  had 
visited  that  chaniber ;  the  father  bending  over 
the  old,  worn,  quaint  table;  and  the  daughter 
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seated  beside  him  on  the  same  low  stool.  The 
character  of  their  cotmtenances  Struck  him,  too, 
as  wearing  the  same  ominous  espression  as  when 
those  counteoances  had  chilletl  hini  on  that 
evening.  For  Volktman's  featurea  were  ini- 
preased  with  the  ssdness  that  breathed  froni, 
and  caused,  his  prohibition  to  bis  daiighter; 
and  that  prohibition  had  given  to  her  ftatures 
an  abstraction  and  ahadow,  similar  to  ihe  dejec- 
tion  they  liad  worn  on  the  night  we  recur  to. 

This  reniembered  coincidence  did  not  cheer 
the  spirits  of  the  young  traveller ;  he  muttcred 
to  bim^lf ;  and  then,  as  if  anxtous  to  break 
the  silence,  tnoved  forward  with  a  heavy  step. 

Volkiman  started  at  the  sound;  and  looking 
iip,  seemed  literally  electrified  by  this  sudden 
apparition  of  one  whom  he  had  so  lately  ex- 
pi-essed  bis  desire  to  see.  His  ups  miittered  the 
intruder's  name,  one  well  known  to  llie  reader, 
{ic  was  the  name  ufGodolphin,)  and  tben  closed: 
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but  Lucilla  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  clasping 
iier  baiids  joyously  together,  darted  forward  tili 
she  came  within  a  foot  of  the  unexpccted  ^nsi- 
(or.  She  then  abruptly  orreated  herself,  blush- 
ed  deeply ;  and  stood  before  biin,  humbled, 
agitated,  but  all  vivid  with  deligbt. 

"  What,  is  this  Lucilla?"  said  Godolphin, 
adniiringly  :  "  how  beautiful  she  is  grown  !" 
and  advancing,  he  saluted,  with  a  light  and  fra- 
lemal  toucb,  her  girlish  and  damask  chcek: 
then,  without  beedJDg  her  coafusion,  hetumed 
lo  the  astrologer,  who  by  this  time  bad  a  little 
recovered  from  bis  amazc. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


GoDOLPiiiN'  now  came  almost  daily  to  the  astro- 
loger's  abode.  He  was  shocked  to  perceive  the 
phjsical  nltcration  four  yeara  haii  wrought  in 
bis  Singular  friend ;  antl,  with  the  warmth  of 
a  heart  naturally  kind,  he  sought  to  contribute 
to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a  life  that  was 
evidently  drawing  to  a  dose. 

Godolphin's  Company  seemed  to  give  Volkt- 
man  a  pleasure  which  nothing  eise  could  alford 
hiin.  He  loved  to  converse  on  the  various  iu- 
cid«ntB  that  had  occiirred  to  each  since  they 
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met;  and,  in  wliatsoever  Godolphin  commu- 
nicated  to  him,  tlie  tnystic  sought  tu  imprcss 
upon  hia  friend's  attention  thc  fulfilment  of  an 
astrological  prediction. 

Godolphin,  thougli  no  longcr  inipressed  with 
a  belief  in  the  Tisionarj''s  sciencc,  did  not  affect 
to  combat  liis  asi^rtions.  He  had  not,  in  his 
progress  througli  life,  found  mucli  to  shake  his 
babitual  indolence  in  ordinary  afPalrs;  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  provoke  one  of  his  quiet 
teniper  and  self-indulging  wisdora  into  con- 
versational  dispute.  Desides,  who  argues  with 
fanaticism  ? 

Siiice  the  yuung  Idealist  liad  left  England, 
ihe  elements  of  his  cbaracter  had  becn  slowly 
performing  the  Ordination  of  timc,  and  »orking 
llieir  diie  diange  in  its  general  aspect.  The 
wann  fountains  of  youth  flowed  not  so  freely  as 
bcfiirc ;  the  selfishness  that  always  couies,  sooner 
or  latcr,  to  solitary  men  of  the  world,  had  gro- 
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dually  niingletl  itself  with  all  the  Channels  of 
bis  heart.  The  brooding  and  thoughtful  disposi- 
tion  of  bis  faculttes  having  turned,  from  romsnce 
to  what  he  deemed  philosophy,  that  which 
once  was  enthusiasm  had  hardeoed  into  wisdoni. 
He  seither  hated  men,  nor  loved  them  with  a 
sanguine  philanthropy  ;  be  viewed  them  with 
cool  and  disceming  eyes.  He  did  not  think  \t 
within  the  power  of  governmeiits  to  make  the 
niass,  in  any  country,  much  happier  or  more 
elevated  than  they  are.  Hepublics,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  favoured  aristocratic  virtues,  and 
despotisms  extinguished  them  ;  but  whether  in 
3  monarchy  or  republic,  the  hewers  of  wood, 
and  the  drawers  of  water,  the  muUitude,  still 
remained  iotrinsically  the  same. 

This  tlicory  heightcned  bis  indifference  to 
ambition.  The  watchwords  of  party  appeared 
to  him  ridicnlouB  ;  and  politics  in  genenil,  what 
a  great   moralist  terraed  one  question  in    par- 
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ticular — a  shuttlecock  kept  up  by  the  conten- 
üon  of  nohy  children.  His  mind  thus  rested  as 
to  all  public  matters  in  a.  sLate  of  quietude,  and 
Govered  ovcr  with  the  niantle  of  a  lYiost  false,  a 
most  perilous  philosophj.  His  appetites  to 
pleasure  had  grown  somewbat  dulled  hy  ex- 
perience,  but  he  was  as  yet  neither  sated  nor 
discoDtented.  One  feeling  at  bis  breast  still  re- 
mained  scarcely  diminishcd  of  its  effect,  wben 
the  string  was  touched — bis  teiider  remembrance 
of  ConstancG ;  and  tliis  had  prevented  any  sub- 
■equent  intrigue  deepening  into  love.  Thus, 
«t  the  age  of  six-and-twenty,  Percy  Godolphin 
reappears  on  our  stage. 

There  was  a  grcat  deal  in  tho  Italian  charac- 
ter  that  our  traveller  liked :  its  love  of  ease, 
reduced  into  a  eysteni;  its  courtesy;  its  con- 
tent with  the  World  as  it  is ;  its  moral  apathy  as 
regurds  all  that  agitates  life,  save  one  passion — 
and  (he  universal  tendorness,  ardour,  and  de- 


licacy  whicb,  in  rtaipassion,  it  tnnobles  itätlf 
in  displaying.  The  commonest  peasant  of  Borne 
or  Naples,  though  nol  perhaps  in  the  freer  lantl 
of  Tuscany,  can  comprehend  all  the  romance 
and  mystery  of  the  most  subtie  speciea  of  love; 
all  that  it  requires,  in  England,  the  idle  habits 
of  aristocracy,  and  the  sensitive  fibre  of  geniiia 
even  to  conceive.  And  what  is  yet  stranger, 
the  wom-out  debauchee,  sage  with  an  experience 
and  variely  of  licentiousness,  which  come  not 
withtn  the  compass  of  a  northem  profligacy, 
reniain»  alive  to  the  earliest  and  most  innocent 
sentiinents  uf  the  passion.  And  if  Platonism  in 
its  coldest  piirity  exist  on  earth,  it  is  ainong  the 
Aretins  of  southem  Italy. 

This  unworldly  refinement,  amidst  so  much 
worldly  callousness,  was  a  peculiarity  that 
aSbrded  perpetual  amusement  to  the  nice  eye 
and  subtie  judgment  of  Godolphin.  He  loved 
not  to  note  tlie  common  elcmenta  of  character : 
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whatever  was  most  abstract  and  dlflicult  tu 
analyze,  pleased  hini  most.  He  mixed  iheii 
much  with  the  Romans,  and  was  a  favourite 
amongBt  tliera;  but,  during  bis  present  visit  to 
the  immortal  city,  he  did  not,  how  distantly 
soever,  associate  with  the  English.  His  care- 
iessness  of  show,  and  the  independence  of  a 
Single  man  from  burdensome  connexions,  ren- 
dercd  his  inconie  fuUy  couipetent  to  his  wants  ; 
but,  like  many  proud  men,  he  was  not  wiUing 
to  make  it  seem,  even  to  himself,  as  a  compara- 
tive  poverty,  beside  the  lavish  expenses  of  his 
osteiitatious  countrymen.  Travel,  moreover, 
had  augmentcd  those  stores  of  reflection  which 
rob  solitude  of  ennui. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MAOSKTUM — STMPATHT THE     BETTBX     OP     ELEMENTS 

TO   EUSMESrS. 


Dailt  did  the  health  of  Volktman  decline; 
Ludlla  was  the  only  one  Ignorant  of  his  danger. 
She  had  never  seen  the  gradual  approaches  of 
death :  her  mother's  abrupt  and  rapid  illness, 
made  the  whole  of  her  experience  of  disease. 
Physicians  and  dark  rooms  were  necessarily 
coupled  in  lier  mind  with  real  illness ;  and  as 
the  astrologer,  wrapt  in  his  calculations,  altered 
not  any  of  his  habits,  and  was  insensible  to 
pain,  she  fondly  attributed  his  occasional  com- 
plaints   to   the  melancholy  induced   by   scclu* 
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sion. 

With  sedcnlary  men,  diseases  being  oftcn 

those 

connected  with  thc   Organization   of  thc 

heart, 

du  not  unusually  terminale  suddcnly:  it 

WftS  9t 

>  with  Volktman. 

their 

conversation   tumed   upon   one   of    the 

doctrines   of    thc  old   Mflgnelism,  a  doctrinc 

whicli 

,  depending  an  it  doc-s  so  much  upon  a 

Keming  refereiice  to  experiencc,  sui'vivcd  thc 

rest  of  its  associates,  and  is  still  not  ivholly 

bim.  Wliy  ?  becausc  involuntarily,  and  at 
oace,  bis  imaginalion  places  hiuiself  in  the  Situa- 
tion o{  the  stranger:  the  pain  he  would  ex- 
perieoce  in  the  watery  death,  glances  acruss 
htm  :  fromthispain  be  bastcns,  without  anulyK- 
ing  its  cause,  to  deliver  hinisolf. 

"  Humanity  is  thus  taucht  him  by  sym- 
pathy  :  wbere  is  this  sympathy  placed  P  in  the 
nerves:  tbe  nerves  are  the  communicants  with 
outward  nature ;  tbe  more  delicate  the  nerves, 
tbe  finer  the  synipatbiea ;  hence,  wotnen  and 
children  arc  more  alive  to  sympathy  tlian  inen. 
Well,  mark  me :  do  not  these  nerves  have  at- 
traction  and  sympathy — not  only  with  human 
suffering,  hut  with  ibe  powers  of  wbat  is  falsely 
tcrmed  inanimate  nature.^  Do  not  the  wiuds, 
the  itiAucnces  of  the  wealber  and  the  seasons, 
act  confessedly  upon  them  ?  and  if  one  part  of 
naturc,  why  not  another,  inseparably  connected 
too  with  that  part  ?     If  ihe  weadier  and  s 
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have  sympathy  with  the  nerves,  wby  not  th« 
moon  and  the  stars,  by  whicli  the  weather  and 
the  seasons  are  iniluenced  and  changed  P  Ye 
of  the  schools  may  allow  that  sympathy  ongi- 
nates  aome  of  our  acttons ;  I  say,  it  governs  tbe 
whole  World,  the  vbole  creatioa !  Befinre  tbe 
child  is  born,  it  la  this  secret  affinity  whidi  cui 
mark  and  stamp  bim  witb  tbe  vitnen  of  htt 
niother's  terror,  or  bis  motber's  dedre." 
"  Yet,"  Said  Godolphin,  "  you  would  s 
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and  re-unite  us  wJtli  theabsent.  Hente,  Irances 
and  raptures,  in  which  the  patient,  being  sin- 
cere,  will  teil  tbee,  in  all  grave  cBmefltness,  and 
with  minute  detail— of  all  ihat  he  saw,  and 
heardt  and  encountered,  ofar  off,  in  othcr  parlf 
of  the  earth,  or  even  above  the  earth.  As 
thoa  knowest  llie  accredited  story  of  the  youtli, 
who,  being  transported  with  a  vehement  and 
long-nurst  desire  to  eee  his  niuther,  did,  through 
ihat  same  deäire,  become  as  it  were  rapt,  and 
beheld  her  being  at  the  distance  of  many 
niiles,  and  giving  and  exclianging  signs  ut' 
tht'ir  real  and  bodily  confermce." 

Godolphin  turned  aside,  to  coneeal  an  invu- 
luntary  aoiile  at  this  grave  afÜrination  ;  but  the 
mystic,  pcrhaps  perceiving  it,  continued  yet 
more  eagerly : — 

"  Nay,  I  niyself  at  timeis,  liave  experienL-ed 
such  trance,  if  trance  it  be;  and  have  con- 
versed  wirb  ihtm   who   have  passed   from  the 
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outward  earth — with  my  father  and  my  wife.— . 
And,"  continued  he,  afler  a  moment's  pause, 
"  I  do  believe  tliat  we  may,  by  means  of  thih 
power  of  attraclion,  tbis  elementary  and  all- 
penetrativc  sympathy,  paas  away,  in  our  last 
momenlB,  at  once  into  the  boaom  of  thoK  we 
love,  For,  by  the  intent  and  rapt  lonj;- 
ing  to  behold  the  Iglest,  and  to  be  amongtt 
tbeui,  we  may  be  drawn  insensibly  into  their 
prescoce ;  and  the  liour  being  come,  when  the 
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oureelres  wheresoever  we  please,  from  star  to 
Star,  froiii  glory  to  glory,  chariotcd  and  winged 
by  our  wishcs." 

Godulphiii  did  not  reply,  for  he  was  Etnick 
willi  the  growing  paleness  of  the  mystic.  and 
with  a  dreaming  and  intent  fixedness  that  seem- 
ed  creeping  over  his  eyes,  which  were  usually 
bright  and  restless.  The  day  was  now  fast  de- 
clining.  Lucilla  entered  the  room,  and  came 
careesingly  to  her  father's  side. 

"  Is  the  evening  warm,  my  child  ?"  said  the 
astrologer. 

"  Very  mild  and  warm,"  answered  Lucilla. 

"  Give  me  your  arm  then,"  said  he — "  I 
will  Bit  a  little  while  without  the  thresliold." 

The  Bomans  live  in  flats,  as  at  Edinburgh, 
and  with  a  common  stair.  Volktman's  abode 
was  in  the  secondo  piano.  He  decended  the 
stairs  with  a  step  lighter  than  it  had  been  of 
late ;  and  sinking  into  a  seat  without  the  house. 
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secmeJ  silcntly  and  gratefuUy  to  inhalethe  soft 
and  purple  air  of  an  Ilalion  sunset. 

By  and  by  the  sun  had  entirely  vanished : 
and  tliat  ino^t  brief  but  mnst  delicious  twUight, 
common  to  tlie  clinie,  had  succeeded.  Veil- 
likf  and  soft,  the  mist  that  floats  at  tfaat  hour 
bt'twcen  earth  and  heaven,  lent  its  traosparent 
shaduw  to  ihn  scene  aroimd  them :  it  seemed  to 
trcnible  as  for  a  iiioment,  and  then  was  gone. 
Tho  iiioiin  arose,  and  cast  its  light  over  Volkt- 
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nions  wished  to  break  the  meditations  of  the  old 
and  dreaming  man. 

Godolphin,  with  folded  arms  and  downcast 
eyes,  was  pursuing  his  own  thoughts  ;  and  Lu- 
cilla,  lo  whom  Godolphin's  presence  was  a  äub- 
tle  and  subduing  intoxication,  looked  indeed 
itpward  to  the  soft  and  tender  heavens,  bnt  with 
the  soul  of  the  loving  daughtor  of  earth. 

Slowly,  nor  marked  by  his  companions,  ihe 
gaze  of  the  mystic  deepened  and  cicepcned  in 
ita  fixedneBs. 

The  minutes  went  oii;  and  the  evening  wancd, 
tili  a  chill  brecze,  floating  down  from  the  I.a- 
tian  hüls,  recalled  Lucilla's  attention  to  her 
father.  She  placetl  her  own  mantle  tenderly  on 
his  Shoulder,  and  whispercd  gently  in  his  ear  her 
admonitioD  to  shun  the  coldness  of  the  coming 
night.  He  did  not  answer ;  and  on  raising  her 
1  vüice  a  little  higher,  with  the  same  resull,  she 
I       looked  appealingly  to  Godolphin.     He  laid  his 
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band  on  Volktman*s  Shoulder ;  and  bending  for- 
ward  to  address  liim,  was  Struck  duinb  by  the 
glazed  and  fixed  expression  of  the  myetic's 
eyes.  The  certainty  ßasbed  acrosa  bim  ; — be 
haetily  feit  Volktnian's  pulse — it  was  still. 
Tbere  was  no  doubt  left  on  bis  mind ;  andyet 
the  daughter,  lookiiig  at  liini  all  the  while,  did 
not  even  dream  of  tbis  sudden  and  awful  stroke. 
In  siience,  and  unconscioiisly,  the  stränge  anii 
solilary  spirit  of  the  mystic  had  passed  from  il« 


Let  US  pass  ovcr  Go<Iolphin''s  most  painfui 
task.  What  Lucilla's  feelings  were,  the 
reader  may  imagiDe ;  and  yet,  her  wayward 
and  uoanalyzed  temper  mocked  at  once  inia- 
ginatioD  and  expression  to  depict  its  suiferings 
or  its  joys. 

The  brother  of  Volktman'B  wife  was  »ent 
for:  he  and  his  wife  took  posseasion  of  the 
abode  of  death.  Thia,  if  possible,  heightened 
Lucilla's  aDguish.  The  apathetlc  and  vain  cha- 
racter  of  the  niddle  classes  in  Home,  and  whith 
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Ikt  relations  shared,  Btung  her  hetrt  bj  ooo- 
trastJDg  its  own  desolate  abandonmeot  to  giief. 
Abovc  all,  she  was  levolted  by  tbe  uooabml 
ccreinonies  of  a  Roman  funeral.  Tbe  eorpta 
expüRcd — the  cheeke  painted — tbe  p^ni^ing 
proccssioii,  all  sbocked  tbe  delicacy  of  her  rcol 
and  reckless  affliction.  But  when  thia  wu  ata 
— when  tbe  rite  of  deatb  was  done,  and  when, 
in  tbe  bousc  wberein  her  sire  bad  preaded,  and 
she  liei-sclf  bad  beeo  left  to  a  liberty  wholly  ün- 


Tuund  herseif  treated  aa  s  obild,  and  in  sume 
uieasureas  a  dependent ; — when  she,  tlie  wild, 
ihe  free,  saw  faerself  subjected  to  restmint  and 
irksomeness,  nay,  heard  the  cominonest  actions 
of  her  life  chidden  and  reproved;  — when  she 
saw  thetrite  and  mean  natures  whkh  lliiis  pic- 
fiumed  to  lord  it  over  her,  and  asstinie  L-ni- 
pire  in  the  house  of  one,  of  whose  wild  aiul 
lofty,  thoiigh  erring  speciilations— of  whose  ge- 
nerous  though  abstract  elemenis  of  character, 
she  could  comprehend  enough  to  respect,  while, 
what  she  did  not  comprehend  heighiened  the 
respect  into  awe  ; — then,  the  more  vehement 
and  indignant  passiona  of  her  miod  brokcforth  ! 
— her  Saübiiig  eye,  her  scomful  gesture,  her 
tnystcrious  threat,  and  her  open  de6aiice,  asto- 
□ished  always,  sometimcs  aniu^ed,  biit  mnre 
often  terrified,  the  apathetic  and  superatilious 
Italians. 

Godolphin,  moved  by  intorest  and  pity  für 
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the  daughter  of  his  friend,  calied  once  or  twice 
after  the  funeral  at  the  house ;  and  commended, 
with  promises  and  gifts,  the  desolate  girl  to  the 
tenderness  and  commiseration  of  her  relations. 
There  13  nothing  an  Italtan  will  not  proniise, 
nothing  he  will  not  seil ;  and  Godolphin  thus 
purchased,  in  reality,  a  forbearance  to  Lucilla's 
Strange  temper,  (aB  it  was  considered,)  which 
otherwise  would  not,  asauredly,  bave  been  exer- 
cised. 

More  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the 
Bstrologer's  decease;  and,  the  season  of  the 
tnalaria  verging  to  its  commencement,  Godol- 
phin meditated  a  removal  to  Naples.  He 
strolled,  two  days  prior  to  bis  departure,  to  the 
house  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  order  to  take  leave 
of  Lucilla,  and  bequeath  to  her  relations  bis 
parting  iojunctions. 

It  was  a  Strange  and  harsh  face  tbat  peeretl 
fortb  ou  him  through  the  iron  grating  of  the 
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door,  before  he  obtained  admittaiice ;  wid  whea 
he  entered,  he  hcard  thc  oouud  of  voices  in 
loud  altercation.  Aniong  ihe  rtst,  the  natu* 
ndly  dulcet  and  silver  tones  of  LucilU  were 
ctrained  beyond  their  wonled  key,  and  brcathcd 
the  accents  of  passion  and  disdain. 

He  eDtc^E^d  tlie  room  wlicnce  the  souiuls  of 
dispute  proceedcd;  and  the  firsi  face  (Imt  pre- 
senled  itsclf  to  him  wus  that  of  LutrlUa.  It 
was  flushed  with  anger :  the  veins  in  thc  smooth 
forehead  were  swelled ;  the  short  lip  brealhed 
beautiful  contempt.  She  atood  at  some  Uttle 
distance  from  the  reat  of  the  inmates  of  the 
room,  who  were  seated ;  and  her  posturc  was 
erect  and  even  stately,  though  in  wrath :  her 
arms  were  folded  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  cum- 
posed  excitcment  of  her  figure,  contrasted  with 
the  play«  and  fire,  and  energy,  of  her  features. 

At  Godolphin'fl  appearance,  a  audden  silencf 
feil  upon  the  conclave ;  the  uncle  and  the  aiint 
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(thc  latUT  of  whom  had  Beomed  the  noüicft) 
Bubsided  into  apologetic  respect  to  tbe  rnh 
(he  was  rieh  to  them)  youog  EDglüfamin;  wid 
Lucilla  Bank  into  a  seat,  covered  her  fine  «ith 
her  small  and  beautiful  hands,  and— humbled 
froni  her  enger  and  her  Tehemence— bantinto 
tcars. 

"  And  what  is  thisP"  said  Godolphin,  pity- 
ingly. 

The  Italians  hastened  to  inform  lüiiL    La- 
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tuming  to  Lucilla:  tlie  poor  girl  sobbed  on, 
but  retumed  no  answer. 

"  Leave  me  to  reprimand  aml  admonish  her," 
said  he  to  Ihe  aunt  and  untle ;  and  they,  vith- 
uut  appearing  to  nolice  the  incongruity  of  re- 
primand in  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  six-and- 
twenty  to  a  girl  of  fifteen — L-hattered  forth  a 
World  of  conciliation,  and  left  the  apurtmcnt. 

Godolphin,  young  as  he  might  Iw,  was  not 
imßtted  for  his  task.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  quiet  dignity  minglcd  with  the  kindni'ss  of 
his  msjiner ;  and  his  aüection  for  Lucilla  had 
bitherto  been  so  pure,  that  he  feit  no  embar- 
rassment  in  addressing  her  as  a  brother.  He 
approached  the  comer  of  the  room  in  whicb 
she  sat;  he  drew  a  ehair  near  to  her;  and 
took  her  reluctant  and  trembling  band  with  a 
gentlenesa  that  made  her  wcep  with  a  yet 
warmer  v  eherne  nee. 

"  My  dear  Lucilla,"   said  he,   "you   know 
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to  the  public  streets  of  Rome;  more  espccially, 
except  in  the  broad  dayligbt;  and  though  tbeir 
adrice  be  irksomely  intruded,  and  ungracefully 
couched,  it  is  good  in  its  principle,  and — yei, 
dearest  Lucilla  l  even  necessary  for  you  to 
follow," 

"  But,"  Said  Lucilla,  through  her  tears, 
"  you  cannot  guesa  what  insults,  what  unkind- 
nen,  I  bare  been  forced  to  subinit  to  from 
tbem ;  I,  wbo  never  knew,  tili  now,  what  in- 
sult  and  unkindncss  were  !  I,  who" — here  sobs 
checked  her  utterance. 

"  But  how,  my  young  and  fair  friend,  how 
can  you  mend  their  manncrs  by  destroying 
tbeir  eeteem  für  you  ?  Respect  yourself,  Lu- 
cilla, if  you  wisb  utbers  tu  respect  you.  But 
perhaps" — and  a  thougbt  for  tbe  first  time 
flashed  across  Godolphin—  **  perhaps  you  did 
not  seek  the  Corso  for  the  crowd,  but  for  one : 
perbapB  you  went  there  to  tneet— dare  I  gueas 
the  fact? — an  admirer,  a  lover," 
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"  Nüw  you  insult  me  !"  cried  Lucilla, 
angrily. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  anger;  I  accept  ii 
as  a  contradiction,"  said  Godolphiii.  "  But 
listen  yet  awhile,  and  forgive  frankness.  If 
there  be  any  one,  ainong  the  thrung  of  Italiati 
youths,  wham  you  have  seeD,  aod  could  be 
bappy  vith;  one  who  loves  you,  and  whoin 
yuu  do  not  bäte; — remember  ttiat  I  ani  your 
father's  friend ;  that  I  am  rieh  ;  tbat  I  can — "" 

*'  Cruel,  cruel  i"  interrupt(;d  Lucilla ;  and, 
withdrawing  berself  from  Godolphiii,  slie 
walkcd  to  and  fro  with  greal  and  siruggbng 
agitatiuii. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  theiiP"  said  Gotlulphin, 
doubtingly. 

"  No,  sir:  no!" 

"  Lucilla  Vülktmau,"  said  Gudolpliiii,  witli 
a  colder  gravily  than  he  bad  yet  called  forth, 
"  I  claim  some  attention  from  you ;  some  con- 
(iticnee;    nav,  some  esteem ; — lor  the  sako  uf 


jour  father, — for  the  Kake  of  your  early  years, 
wiieo  I  aasisted  to  teach  you  my  native  tongue, 
and  loved  you  as  a  bruther.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  nol  commit  this  indistcretion  any  itiore 
— at  least  tili  we  meet  again ;  nay,  tliat  you 
will  not  stir  abroad,  save  with  one  of  your 
relatioDS." 

"  Impossible,  impossiblt;  !"  cricd  Lucilla, 
vebemently ;  "  it  were  to  take  away  the  only 
solace  I  have:  it  were  to  make  life  a  privation 
— a  curse." 

*'  Not  so,  Lucilla;  it  is  to  make  life  respect- 
able  and  safe.  I,  on  the  other  band,  will 
engage  that  all  within  tbese  walls  shall  behave 
to  you  with  indulgcDce  and  kindness." 

"  I  care  not  for  their  kindness .' — for  the 
kindness  of  any  one ;  save  —  " 

"  WhoDi  ?"  asked  Godolphin,  perceiving  she 
would  not  proceed:  but  as  she  was  still  ailent, 
he  did  not  press  the  question.     "  Come  !"  said 
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hepersuasively:  "come,  promise,  andbefriends 
with  me;  do  not  let  üb  part  angrily:  I  am 
about  to  take  my  leave  of  jou  for  many  months." 

"Part! — you! — months  ! — 0  God,  do  not 
aay  so ! " 

With  these  words,  she  was  by  his  sidc;  and 
gazing  on  him  with  her  large  and  plcading 
eyes,  wherein  was  stamped  a  wildaess,  a  terror, 
the  cause  of  which  he  did  not  aa  yet  decipher, 

"  No,  no ;"  Said  she,  with  a  faint  smile ; 
"  no !  you  meant  to  frighten  me,  to  extort  my 
promise.     you  are  not  going  to  desert  me  '. " 

"  But,  Lucilla,  I  will  not  leave  you  to  un- 
kindness;  they  shall  not — they  durst  not  wound 
you  again." 

•'  Say  to  me  that  you  are  not  going  from 
Rome: — speak;  quick!" 

"  I  go  in  two  days." 

"  Then  let  me  die !"  said  Lucilla,  in  a  totw 
of  such  deep  despair,   that  it  chilled  and  ap> 
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palletl  Godolphin  ;  who  did  oot,  however,  attri- 
bute  to  her  grief  (the  grief  of  this  inere  child — 
a  child  90  wayward  and  eccentric)  to  any  other 
cause  than  that  feeling  of  abandonment  which 
the  young  so  bitteriy  experience  at  l>eing  left 
utterly  alone  with  persons  unfamiliar  to  their 
babits,  and  ap)xised  to  their  liking. 

He  sought  to  Boothe  her,  hut  she  repeiled 
him.  Her  features  worked  convulsively:  ehe 
walked  twice  serosa  the  room;  then  stopped 
opposite  to  him,  and  a  certain  strained  coni> 
poaure  on  her  brow  seemed  to  denote  that  she 
had  arrived  at  somc  sudden  resolution. 

"  Wouldst  thoii  ask  me,"  she  said,  "  what 
cause  took  me  into  the  streets  as  the  shadows 
darkened,  and  enabted  me  lightly  to  bear  tlireats 
at  home  and  risk  abroad  ?" 

"  Ay,  Lucilla  :  will  you  teil  me  ?" 

"  Tuon  waat  the  cause  !"  she  satd,  in  a  low 
voice,  Irembling  with  emotion,  and  the  next 
moment  sunk  on  her  knees  before  him. 
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With  a  confuäiün  tlial  ill  became  so  practiüeil 
und  favoured  a  galtant,  Gotlolphin  soiigtit  to 
raise  her.  "No!  iio!"  she  said;  "  you  will 
despise  me  now  :  let  me  lie  here,  and  die  think- 
iug  of  thee.  Yes  !"  she  continued,  with  an  in- 
ward but  rapid  voice,  as  he  liftetl  her  reluctant 
fraiiie  froui  tlie  earth,  and  hung  over  her  with 
a  cold  and  uncaressing  attentiun :  "  yes !  yuu  I 
loved — I  adored — from  my  very  childhood. 
When  you  were  by,  life  seemed  changed  to  me  ; 
when  absent,  I  longed  for  night,  tliat  1  niight 
dream  of  you.  The  spot  you  liad  touched  I 
marked  out  in  silence,  that  I  might  kiss  it  and 
address  it  when  you  were  gone.  You  left  us : 
four  years  passcd  away ;  and  the  recollcction  of 
you  made  and  shaped  my  very  nature.  I  loved 
Bolitude ;  for  in  solitude  I  saw  you — in  imagi- 
natioD  I  spoke  to  you— and  methought  you 
answered,  and  did  not  chide.  You  returned — 
and — and — bul  no  matter: — to  see  you,  at  the 
hour  you  usually  leave   home;  to  see  you,  I 
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mdered  forth  with  the  evening.  I  tracked  you 
tnyself  unseen  ;  I  followed  you  at  e  distance : 
I  marktKl  you  di^ppear  within  somc  of  tlie 
prdud  palaceR  that  never  know  what  love  ii. 
I  returned  honie  weeping,  but  happy.  And 
do  you  think — do  you  dare  to  think — that  I 
should  have  told  you  this,  had  you  not  driven 
nie  niad  ! — had  you  not  left  me  reckless  of  what 
henceforlh  was  thought  of  me — became  of  me ! 
W^hat  will  Ijfe  be  to  ine  when  you  are  gone  ? 
— And  uow  I  liave  saiA  all !  Go !  You  do  not 
love  me :  I  know  it :  but  do  not  say  so,  Go ! 
leave  me  i     Why  do  you  not  leave  me  !  " 

Does  there  live  one  man  who  can  hear  a 
woman,  young  and  beautiful,  confess  attachment 
to  him,  and  not  catch  the  contagion  ?  Aff'eeted, 
flattered,  and  almost  melted  into  love  htmself, 
Godolphin  feil  all  the  danger  of  the  moment : 
but  this  young,  inexperiencedgirl— thedaughter 
of  his  friend — no!  her  ho  could  not— loving, 
witliog  as  she  was.  betray. 


Yet  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
command  himself  sufficiently  to  uns  wer  her: — 
"  Listen  to  me  calmly,"  at  length  he  said ; 
"  we  are  at  least  to  each  other  dear  friends : 
nay,  listen,  I  beseech  you.  I,  Ludila,  am  a 
man  whose  heart  is  forestalled — exhausted  bo- 
fore  ita  time;  I  have  loved,  deeply  and  pas- 
öonately :  that  love  is  over,  but  it  has  unfitted 
me  for  any  species  of  love  resembling  itself — 
any  which  I  could  offer  to  you,  Dearest  Lu- 
cilla,  I  will  not  disguise  the  truth  from  you. 
Were  I  to  love  you,  it  would  be — not  in  the 
eyes  of  your  countrymen,  (with  whom  such 
connexions  are  common,)  but  in  the  eyes  of 
mine — it  would  be  dishonour.  Shall  I  confer 
even  this  partial  dishonour  on  you?  No! 
Lucilla,  this  feeling  of  yours  towards  me  is 
(pardon  me)  but  a  yoiing  and  childish  phan- 
taay :  you  will  smile  at  it  some  years  hence- 
I  am  not  worthy  of  so  pure  and  fresh  a  heart  i 
but  at  leaat " — (here  he  spoke  in  a  lower  voico, 
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and  as  to  himself) — "  at  least  I  am  not  so  un- 
worthy  as  to  wrong  it." 

"Go!"  Baid  Lucilla;  "go,  I  implore  you." 
She  spoke,  and  stoixi  huelesN  and  motionless, 
as  if  the  life  (life's  life  was  indeed  gone!) 
had  departed  from  her.  Her  features  were  set 
and  rigid  ;  the  tears  tliaC  stole  in  large  drops 
down  her  c-heeks  were  unfelt ;  a  slight  quiver- 
ing  of  her  lips,  only,  bespoke  what  passed 
within  her. 

"MyGod!"  cried  Güdolphin,  stung  from 
hia  usual  calm — stung  from  the  quiet  kindness 
he  had  sought,  from  principle,  to  assume — 
"  can  I  withsland  ihis  trial.''— I,  whose  dream 
of  life  has  been  the  love  that  I  might  now  find ! 
— I,  who  have  never  before  known  an  obstaclc 
to  a  wish  which  I  have  not  contended  againat, 
if  uot  conquered;  and,  weakened  as  I  am  with 
the  liabitual  indiilgence  to  temptation,  which 
lias  never  been  so  streng  as  now ; — but  no  !  I 
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will — I  will  deserve  this  attachment  by  setf- 
restraint,  self-sacrifice. " 

He  moved  away;  and  tlien  retumiiig,  dropped 
on  bis  knee  before  Lucilla. 

"  Spare  me!"  said  he,  in  an  agitated  voicc, 
tbal  brought  back  all  tbe  blood  to  that  young 
and  transparent  cheek,  which  was  now  half 
averted  fi-om  him — "  spare  me — spare  yoiirself ! 
Look  around,  when  I  am  gone,  for  some  one 
to  replace  my  image :  thousanda  younger, 
fairer,  warmer  of  heart,  will  aspire  to  your 
iove;  that  love  for  thein  will  be  exposed  to 
no  peril  —  no  shame ;  forget  me ;  select  ano- 
iher;  be  happy  and  respected,  Pennit  mc 
alone  to  fill  the  place  of  your  friend  — 
your  brother.  I  will  provide  for  your  com- 
forts,  your  liberty :  you  shall  be  rcsirained, 
ofiVnded  no  inore.  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear 
Lucilla;  and  believe,"  (he  said  almost  in  h 
whisper,)   "  that,  in  thus  flying  you,   I  havc 
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actctl  generously,  and  wilh  an  cffort  worthj-  nf 
your  loveliress  aiid  your  luve." 

He  Said,  and  hurried  from  tlie  apartment ; 
Lucilla  tunied  slowly  round,  as  tlie  door  closed, 
and  then  feil  motionless  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  Godulphin,  tnastüring  liis  einn- 
tion,  souglit  the  host  and  hostess ;  and  begging 
tbem  to  visit  his  lodging  that  e\'ening,  to  re- 
ceive  certain  directions  and  rewards,  hastily  left 
the  house. 

But,  instead  of  returniiig  to  Romc,  the  dc- 
sire  for  a  brief  solitudü  and  self-cominunc,  that 
usualiy  follows  strong  excitement,  (and  which  ia 
all  less  ordtnary  events  suggested  his  sole  coun- 
ciUors  or  monitors  to  the  musing  Godolphin,) 
led  his  Steps  in  an  opposite  direction.  Scarce 
conscious  whither  he  was  wundering,  he  did  not 
pause  tili  he  fuund  himsclf  in  that  green  and 
still  Valley  in  which  the  pilgrim  beholda  ihe 
grotto  of  Egeria. 
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It  was  noon,  and  tlie  day  warm,  but  not  D\cr- 
|)owering.  The  leaf  siept  on  the  old  trees  tbat 
lay  scaltcred  about  that  Utile  valley  ;  and  amidst 
the  soft  and  rieh  turf,  the  wanderer" 8  step  dit- 
lurbed  the  lizard,  basking  it»  brilliant  huea  iii 
the  Doontide,  and  glaiieiiig  rapidly  through  Üic 
herbage  aa  it  retreated.  Aiid  t'rom  the  tree«, 
and  through  the  air,  the  occasional  sung  ot 
the  birds  (for  in  Italy  their  voice3_are  ran-) 
floated   witli   a   peculiar   clearaess,    and    ercn 
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aught  raiaed  by  the  palace  of  the  Csesars,  or  llic 
tomb  of  the  Scipios." 

Tbus  mediCadng,  and  softened  by  ihe  late 
scene  vith  Lucilla,  (to  which  his  thoughts 
again  recurred,)  be  sauntered  onward  tu  tht' 
Bteep  side  o£  the  bank,  in  which  faitli  and  tru- 
ditioD  have  hollowed  out  the  grotto  of  the 
goddess.  He  entered  tbe  sileot  cavern,  and 
bathed  bis  temples  in  the  delicious  waters  of 
the  fountain. 

It  vüs  perbaps  well  for  Godolphin's  virtue, 
that  it  was  not  at  that  tnoment  Lucilla  made  lo 
him  her  stränge  and  unlooked-for  confesaion  : 
again  and  again  he  said  to  himself,  (as  if  seek^ 
ing  foF  a  justification  of  his  self-sacrifice,) 
"  Her  father  was  not  Italian,  and  possesscd 
feeling  and  honour :  let  mc  not  furget  that  be 
loved  me!"  In  trulh,  the  avowal  of  this  wild 
girl,  an  avowal  made  indeed  with  the  ardoiir, 
but  also  breathing  of  the  innocence,  tbe  inex- 
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perience  of  her  character,  had  opened  to  bis 
fancy  new  and  not  undelicious  prospects.  He 
had  never  loved  her,  save  with  a  lukewarm 
kiiidness,  before  that  last  hour;  but  now,  in 
recalling  her  beaiity,  her  tears,  her  passionate 
abaiidonment,  can  we  wonder  tliat  he  feit  a 
Strange  beating  at  bis  beart,  and  that  be  indul- 
ged  tbat  dissolrcd  and  luxurious  vein  of  teii- 
der  meditation,  wbicb  ia  tbe  preliide  to  all 
love  ?  We  niust  recall,  too,  the  recollectioti  of 
bis  own  temper,  ro  constantly  yearning  for  the 
unbaekneyed,  tbe  untasted  ;  and  bia  deep  and 
aoft  Order  of  Imagination,  by  wbich  he  involun- 
tarily  conjnred  up  the  delight  of  living  wilb 
une,  watching  one,  so  different  froiti  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  World,  and  whose  tbouglila  and  passiona 
(wild  aa  they  might  bt)  ncre  all  devoted  to 
bim  l 

And  in  what  spot  were  these  iniaginings  fcd 
and  coloured  ?     In  a  spot  wbicb,  in  the  noturt 
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of  its  divine  fascioatiun,  could  be  fuuiid  unlv 
bcneath  one  sky,  tliat  «Ity  llie  inost  balmy  and 
loving  upon  earlh  !  Wbu  coulil  tliink  uf  Inw 
within  ihe  baunt  and  teinple  of 

"  That  Nyinpholrp«;  of  Home  foiid  de«|)uii, ' 
and  not  fecl  that  love  enhanccd,  deepent-d,  ini>- 
dul{ite<)  intu  at  once  a  dreuui  and  a  tlesirc  'C 

It  was  long  that  Godolpbin  indulgt-d  hitnaelf 
in  recalliog  the  iniage  üf  Lucilla ;  but  ncrvcd  at 
length,  and  graJually,  by  hnrder,  and  we  inay 
hope  better,  sentiments  than  thosc  of  a  lovi; 
which  he  could  Bcsrcdy  indulgt-,  without  crimi- 
Qubty  on  the  oae  band,  or,  wbat  niust  havc  ap- 
peared  ta  tbe  man  of  the  World,  derogatory  folly 
OD  tbe  olbcr ;  he  tumed  bis  tlioughts  into  a  less 
Toluptuous  Channel,  and  prcpared,  ihough  with 
a  reluctant  step,  to  depart  bomcwards.  But 
what  was  bis  amaze,  bis  confuaiun,  tvlien,  on 
reacbing  the  mouth  of  the  cavc,  he  saw  witbin 
a  fev  Bteps  of  bim,  LucilU  ht-raelf ! 
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Slie  was  Walking  alone  and  alowly,  her  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  and  did  not  perceive 
him.  Accordtng  to  a  comniu»  cusCom  with  the 
niiddlc  classes  uf  Rorae,  her  rieh  hair,  save  hy 
a  Single  band,  was  uncovered ;  and  as  her  shght 
and  exquisite  form  moved  along  the  velvet  sod, 
so  bcautifiil  a  Bhape,  and  a  face  so  rare  in  its 
charactcr,  and  delicate  in  its  expression,  were 
in  harmony  with  the  sweet  superstition  of  the 
8|)ot,  and  seemed  almost  to  restore  to  the  de- 
aerted  cave,  and  the  mouming  stream,  their 
living  Egeria. 

Godolphin  stood  transfixed  to  the  earth ;  and 
Lucilla,  who  was  Walking  in  the  dlrection.of 
the  grotto,  did  not  perceive  him  tili  &he  was 
almost  immediately  bcfore  him.  She  gave  a 
futnt  scream  as  she  lifted  her  eyes;  and  the 
first  and  niost  natural  setitinient  of  the  woman 
breathing  forth  involuntarily, — she  attempted  to 
falter  out  her  disavowal  of  all  expectation  of 
meeting  him  there:  — 
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*'  Indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not  knotr — that  is— 
I —  I — "  she  could  achieve  no  more. 

"  Is  this  a  favourite  spot  with  you  ?"  said  he, 
with  tlie  vague  embarrassment  of  one  at  a  loss 
for  words. 

"  Yes,"  Baid  LuciUa,  faintly. 

And  so,  in  truth,  it  was :  for  its  vicinity  to 
her  home,  the  beauty  of  the  little  Valley,  and 
the  interest  attachcd  to  it,  an  interest  not  ihe 
less  to  her  in  (hat  she  was  but  imperfectly 
acquoiDted  with  the  true  legend  of  the  Nyniph 
and  her  royal  lover,  had  made  it,  even  from  her 
childhood,  b  chosen  and  belovcd  retreat,  cspe- 
cially  in  that  dangerous  summer  tinie,  which 
drivea  the  visitor  from  the  spot,  and  leaves  the 
sccne,  in  great  measure,  to  the  solitiide  which 
befits  it.  Associated  as  the  place  was  with 
the  recollections  of  her  earlitr  griefs,  it  was 
thither  that  her  first  iostinct  made  her  fly,  from 
the  rude  contact  aiiii  displeasing  coinpanionship 
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of  her  relations,  to  give  vent  to  the  rarioiM  and 
cx>nflicting  passions  which  the  late  acene  with 
Godolphin  had  called  forth. 

They  now  stood  for  a  few  momenti  nlmt 
and  embarrassed,  tili  GodolpHiD,  retolved  to 
end  a  scene  which  he  began  to  fed  wu  chager- 
OU9,  Said  in  a  hurried  tone: — 

"  Farewell,  my  sweet  pupil  t — fiuewdl  1 — 
May  God  blesa  you  T 

He  extended  his  band.     Lacilla  sdied  it,  n 
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'  Do  I  wish  it  ? — I  ask  thee  bul  to  let  me  go 
«itli  ihee  wherever  thou  goest." 

"  Poor  child  !■"  said  Godolphin,  gazing  oii 
her ;  "  art  thoii  not  aware  tliat  thou  oskest 
thine  own  diahonour  ?" 

Lucilla  seemed  surprised  : — "  Is  it  dishonoLir 
to  love  ?  Thcy  do  not  think  so  in  Ilaly.  It  is 
wTong  for  a  maiden  to  confess  it;  but  that  thou 
hast  forgiven  me.  And  if  to  foUow  thee — to 
sit  wilh  thee— lo  be  near  thee — brings  aught  of 
evil  to  myself,  not  thee, — let  me  incur  the  evil, 
it  can  be  nothing  conipared  to  [he  agony  of  thy 
absence !" 

She  looked  up  liinidly  asshe  spoke,  and  saw, 
with  B  sort  uf  terror,  that  bis  face  worked  with 
emotions  which  seemed  to  choke  bis  onswer. 
"  If,"  she  cHed  jiassionately.  "  if  I  have  said 
what  pains  thee — if  I  have  asked  what  would 
give  dishonour,  os  thou  callest  it,  or  härm,  to 
ihyaelf,  forgive  me — I  knew  it  not — and  leave 
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m-j.  But  if  it  were  not  of  tliywlf  Ihat  thou 
didst  Bpeak,  believc  that  tliou  haat  donc  mc  but 
a  cruel  mercy.  Let  ine  go  with  thee,  I  jm- 
plore !  I  have  no  friend  liera :  no  one  lorv* 
me.  I  hitte  the  foces  I  gaste  upon ;  I  loftlh« 
the  voicefi  I  tiear.  And,  were  Jt  for  aothing 
cUe,  thou  remindeat  tne  of  hiiii  who  U  j^nc — 
tliou  art  familiär  to  me— every  look  of  thee 
brealhes  of  my  home — of  my  tiouwhold  n- 
coWecüan».      Take    nie    witli    tliee,     beloved 
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There  was  a  great — a   terrible  struggle  in 
Godoiphin's  breast.   "  What,"  said  he,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said  ;   "  what  will  tlie  world 
think  of  you,  if  you  fly  with  a  strangtT  ?" 
"  There  ia  no  world  to  me  but  thee  !" 
"  What  will  youruDcle — yoiir  relatiuns  say?" 
"  I  care  not ;  for  I  shall  not  hear  them." 
"No,  no;  this  must  not  be  !"   said  Godol- 
phin  proudly,  and  once  inore  conquering  him- 
self.     "  Lucilla,  I  would  give  iip  every  otlier 
dream  or  hope  in  life  to  feel  that  I  might  rc- 
quite   thia  devotion   by  pasaing  my  life   witli 
thee :  to  feel  that  I  niight  grant  what  thou  äst- 
est without  wronging    thy  innocencc ;      but — 
but — " 

"  You  love  me  then  !  You  love  me ! "  cried 
Lucilla,  joyoualy,  and  alive  to  no  otber  inter- 
pretation  of  his  words. 

Godolphin  waa  transporled  beyond  hiniself ; 
and  claäping  Lucilla  in  hia  arms,  he  covered 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    WEAKNEgS  OF   ALL   VIRTVE   8PRIN0IN0   ONLY   FROM 

THE    FEELIN08. 

It  was  the  evening  before  Godolphin  left 
Rome.  As  he  was  entering  his  palazzo  he 
descried,  in  the  darkness,  and  at  a  little  distauce, 
a  figure  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  that  reminded 
him  of  Lucilla  ;— ere  he  could  certify  himself, 
it  was  gone. 

On  entering  his  rooms,  he  looked  eagerly 
over  the  papers  and  notes  on  his  table:  he 
seemed  disappointed  with  the  result,  and  sat 
himself    down     in    moody    and     discontented 
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tliought.  He  liad  wrilten  to  LuciUn  the  dfty 
before,  a  long,  a  kind,  naj,  a  noble  outpour- 
ing  of  his  ihoughts  and  fcelings.  As  far  ks  he 
was  able,  to  one  so  simple  in  her  experience,  yH 
so  wikl  in  her  fancy,  he  cxplained  to  her  the 
naturc  of  his  struggles  and  his  self-sacrifice. 
He  did  not  diaguise  from  her  that,  tili  Ihe 
moment  of  hei-  Konfession,  he  had  ncver  examincd 
the  State  of  his  heart  towards  her;  tior  that, 
with  that  confession,  a  new  and  urdent  train  of 
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regard  of  those  with  whom  she  lived,  or  to  cno- 
ble  her  (o  choose,  should  she  so  denre,  (though 
he  advised  her  not  to  adupt  such  a  iiieRsure, 
save  for  ihe  most  urgent  reasons,)  another  resi- 
dence.  "  Send  me  in  return,"  he  said,  &a  he 
conduded,  "  it  lock  of  your  hair.  I  want  no- 
thing to  reroiDd  me  of  jour  beauty ;  biit  I  wanl 
some  tüken  of  the  heart  of  whose  afTection  I  am 
so  mournfully  proud.  I  will  »ear  it  an  a.  charm 
against  tlie  contamination  of  that  world  of  which 
you  are  so  happily  ignorant— as  a  mcmento  of 
une  naturc  beyond  the  thought  of  seif— as  a 
surety  that,  in  finding  withia  this  base  and 
selfish  quarler  of  earth  one  bouI  so  warm,  so 
pure  RS  your's,  I  did  not  deceive  myself,  and 
dream.  if  \re  ever  meet  again,  may  you  have 
then  found  some  one  happier  than  me,  and  in  bis 
lendemeKä  have  forgotlen  all  of  me  save  one 
kind  remcmbrance. — Beautiful  and  dear  Lucilla, 
adieu  !     If  I  have  not  given  way  to  the  Iiixury 
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of  being  belovetl  by  you,  it  is  because  your  ge- 
nerous  self-abandonmeiit  has  awakencd,  within 
a  heart  too  selfish  to  otbers,  a  real  love  for  your- 
self." 

To  this  letter  Godolphin  had,  hour  afler 
hour,  expected  a  reply.  He  received  none — 
not  even  the  lock  of  hair  for  which  he  had 
prtBt.  He  was  disappointed — angry  with  Lu- 
dila— dissatisfied  with  himself.  "  How  bit- 
terly,"  ihought  he,  "  the  wise  Saville  would 
smile  at  nty  folly.  I  have  renounced  the  blisa 
uf  possessing  this  singular  and  beautiful  being; 
forwhat?— an  idle  and  absurd  scruple  which 
she  cannot  even  comprchcnd,  and  at  which,  in 
her  friendless  and  forlorn  state,  the  most  starch 
of  lier  dissolute  countrywomen  woiild  smile  as 
a  mere  and  ridiculoiis  punctilio.  And,  in  Irutfai 
had  I  fled  hence  wilh  Iier,  should  I  not  have 
inade  her  tliroughout  Hfe  happier — far  happier, 
than  she  will  be  now?— Nor  would  she,  in  that 
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happiness,  bare  feit,  üke  an  Engtisli  gjrl,  any 
pang  of  shame.  Here,  the  tie  would  have  never 
been  regartletl  as  a  degradation ;  nor  does  she, 
recurring  to  the  simple  lawa  of  nature,  imagine 
that  any  one  could  so  regard  it.  Besides,  inex- 
perienced  as  ehe  is — the  creattire  of  imputae — 
will  she  not  fall  a  victim  to  some  more  artful 
and  lesB  generous  lover  1 — to  some  one  who,  in 
her  iiiDocence  will  see  only  forwardness;  and 
who,  far  from  protecting  her  as  I  shuuld  have 
done,  will  regard  her  but  as  the  playthingof  an 
hour,  and  cast  her  forth  the  monient  liia  ijassion 
is  sated. — Sated  !  O  bitter  thought,  that  the 
head  of  anotber  sbould  rest  on  that  bosom  now 
so  wholly  niine .'  After  all,  I  have,  in  vainly 
adopting  aseeniing  and  sounding  virtue,  merely 
renounced  my  own  happincss  to  leave  her  to  the 
chances  of  being  [jermanently  rendered  un- 
happy,  and  abandoned  to  want,  shame,  destitu- 
tion,  by  another !" 
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These  disagreeabte  and  regretfiil  thoughta 
were,  in  turn,  but  weakly,  combated  by  the  oc- 
caaional  self-congratulation  thal  bclongs  to  a 
just  or  gt-nerouB  act,  and  were  varied  by  a  thoii- 
sand  conjectures — now  of  anxiety,  now  of  anger 
— as  to  the  silence  of  Lucilla.  Sometiiiics 
he  thoiight— but  the  thoiight  only  glanccd  par- 
tially  across  him,  and  was  not  distinctiy  ac- 
knowledgeil— that  she  might  seek  an  interview 
with  him  ere  he  departed  ;  and  in  this  hojje  he 
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sUted  it.  Sometimes  he  conceived  the  ootion 
of  aeeking  her  agaio  :  but  he  knew  too  well  the 
weaknessof  hisgenerouaresohition  ;  und  though 
inGrtu  of  thought,  waa  yet  virtuous  euough  in 
act  not  to  hazard  it  to  certain  defeat.  At  length, 
in  a  momentary  deaperation,  and  muttering 
reproacbes  od  Lucilla  for  her  fickletiess  and  in- 
ability  to  appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  liis 
coaduct,  he  threw  bimself  into  his  carriage, 
and  bade  adieu  to  Rome. 

As  every  grove  thal  the  traveller  passes  on 
that  road  was  guavded  once  by  a  nymph,  so 
now  it  is  hallowed  by  a  memory.  In  vain  the 
air,  heavy  with  death,  creeps  over  the  wood, 
the  rivulet,  and  the  sheltered  tower ; — the  mind 
will  nut  recur  to  the  risk  of  its  ignoble  tonc- 
ment ;  it  äiee  back;  it  is  with  the  paat !  A 
aubtle  and  speeehlesa  rapture  üUa  and  exalts 
the  spirit.     There — far   to  the   weat— spreads 
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ihat  purple  sca,  haunled  by  a  million  remini»- 
cences  of  glory ;  there,  the  taountains.  with 
tlieir  sharp  and  snowy  crests,  riae  into  the 
bosoin  of  the  lieaveDs;  on  that  piain,  tbe  pU- 
grim  yet  hails  the  traditioiial  tomb  of  the  Cu- 
riatii  and  thuse  imniürtal  twins  who  left  to  their 
brother  tlie  glory  of  conquest,  and  the  ahanic 
by  which  it  was  succctxled :  arotind  the  Lake  «f 
Nemi,  yet  bloom  the  sacred  groves  by  which 
Diana  raiscd  Hippolytus  again  into  liff.     Poi-- 
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be,  may  not  breathe,  and  live — but  which  is 
populous  with  holy  phantoms  and  illustrious 
shades. 

On — on  sped  Godolphin.  Night  broke  over 
him  as  he  traversed  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
There  the  malaria  broods  over  its  rankest 
venom:  solitude  hath  lost  the  soul  that  be> 
longed  to  it :  all  life,  save  the  deadly  fertility 
of  corruption,  secms  to  have  rotted  away :  the 
spirit  falls  stricken  into  gloom ;  a  night mare 
weighs  upon  the  breast  of  Nature ;  and  over 
the  wrecks  of  Time,  Silence  sits  inotionless  in 
the  arms  of  Death. 

He  arrived  at  Terracina,  and  rctired  to  rest. 
His  sleep  was  filled  with  fearfiil  drcams:  he 
woke  latc  at  noon,  languid  and  dejectcd.  As 
his  servant,  who  had  lived  with  him  sonie 
years,  attended  him  in  rising,  Godolphin  ob- 
served  on  his  countenance  that  expression  com- 
mon to  persons  of  his  class  when  they  havc 
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sometliing  which  they  wish  to  cominunicate,  and 
are  watching  their  opportunity. 

"  Well,  Maiden !  "  said  he :  "  you  look  ini- 
portant  thia  morning  :  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  E — hem  ! — did  not  you  observe,  sir,  a  car- 
riage  beilind  us  as  we  crossed  the  marsheB?-p 
Somettmes  you  miglit  just  see  it  at  a  distance, 
in  the  moonlight  ? " 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I,  being  within  the 
carriage,  ece  behind  me  ? — No :  I  know  nothing 
of  thecarriage;  what  of  it?" 

"  A  person  arrived  in  it,  sir,  a  little  after 
you  ;  would  not  retire  to  bed;  and  waita  you  iu 
yoursitting-rooni." 

"  Ä  person !  what  person  ?" 

*'  Alady,  sir — a  young  lady  ;"  said  the  eer- 
vsnt,  suppressing  a  emile. 

"  Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Godolphin: — 
"  leave  me."     The  valet  obeyed. 

Godolphin,  not  for  a  moment  doubting  that 
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it  was  Lucilla  who  had  thus  foUowed  him,  was 
Struck  to  tlie  heart  by  this  proof  of  her  reso- 
lute and  rcckless  attachment.  In  anj  other 
womiui,  so  boid  a  measure  would,  it  is  truc,  have 
revolted  his  fastidious  and  somewhat  Eng- 
lish  taste.  But,  in  Lucilla,  all  that  might  liavc 
secmed  immodest  arose,  in  reality,  from  that 
pure  and  spiitless  ignorance  which,  of  all  species 
at  modesty,  is  the  most  enchanting,  the  most 
dangerous  to  its  possessor.  The  daughter  of 
loneliness  and  seclusion— estranged  wholly  from 
all  familiär  or  female  intercourse — rather  bewil- 
dered  than  in  any  «ay  enlightened  by  the  few 
books  of  poetry,  or  the  lighter  letU'r»,  she  had 
by  accident  read — the  sense  of  imprupriety  was 
in  her  so  vague  a  Ecntiment,  that  every  impulse 
of  her  wild  and  impassioned  charaeter  effaced  and 
swept  it  away.  Ignorant  both  of  whal  is  due  to 
the  reserve  of  the  sex,  and  even  of  the  opinions 
of  the  World — lax  as  the  Italian  world  is  on  mat- 
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lers  of  love — she  only  saw  occasion  to  glory  in 
lier  tcnderness,  her  devotion,  to  one  so  elevated  in 
lier  faiicy  as  the  Englisli  stranger.  Nor  did 
tlierc — howuver  uiiconsciously  to  herseif — min- 
gle  a  Single  morc  derogatory  or  less  pure  emo- 
tion with  htr  faiiatical  worsliip. 

For  niy  own  part,  I  think  that  few  men  un- 
[Icrstand  tlie  real  natiire  of  a  girl's  love.  Aris- 
iiig  so  vividly  as  it  does  froni  the  itnu^pnation, 
iiolhing  tliat  tlie  niiiid  of  tlie  libertine  would 
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expected  to  find  Lucilla.  There,  in  one  cor- 
ner  of  the  room — her  face  covered  with  her 
Dianlle — he  beheld  her:  he  hastened  to  that 
Spot;  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beforc 
her ;  with  a  timid  hand  he  removed  the  co- 
vering  from  her  face ;  and  through  teara,  and 
paleness,  and  agitation,  his  heart  was  touched 
to  the  quick  by  its  soft  and  loving  expression. 

"  Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ?"  she  faltered — ■"  It 
was  thine  own  letter  that  brought  me  hither. 
Now  leave  me,  if  thou  canst ! " 

"  Never,  never  !"  cried  Godolphin,  clasping 
her  to  his  heart.  "  It  is  fated,  and  I  reaist  no 
inore.  Love,  tend,  cherish  thee,  I  will  to  my 
last  hour.  I  will  be  all  to  theetbat  human  lies 
can  afford— father,  brothcr,  lover— all  but— " 
Hepaused;  "all  but  husband,"  whispered  hi» 
conscicnce,  but  he  ailenced  its  voice. 

"  I  may  go  with  thee !"  said  Lucilla  in  wild 
ecstasy:  that  was  her  only  thought. 
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As,  when  thenotion  of  escape  occurs  to  thp 
insane,  their  insanity  appears  to  i^ease;  courago, 
prudence,  caution,  invention,  {facdltiM  whtch 
they  knewDot  insouDderhealth,)fIaah  upon  and 
MUpporf,  them  as  by  an  inspiration;  so,  a  ncwr 
genius  hatl  setmcd  broathed  into  tlie  dreBmy 
and  Strange  Lucilla  by  tlie  idea  of  rejoining 
Godolphin.  She  imagined — not  without  jus- 
tice— that,  could  she  throw,  in  the  way  of  her 
return  bome,  an  obstacle  of  that  worldly  na- 
tiirt>  wbirh  hp  w>f>nm3    tn  drpnH    ■!»#  iduttilil  cnv. 
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she  had  sought  him  ;  and  at  sigfat  of  thetnaney 
which  Godolphin  had  sent  her,  the  vetttirino 
willingly  agreed  to  transport  her  to  whatever 
point  OD  the  road  to  Naples  she  might  deräre — 
nay,  even  to  keep  pace  witli  ihe  more  rapid  ine- 
ihod  of  travelling  which  Godulphiii  piirsued. 
Early  on  the  moming  nf  his  deparlure,  she  had 
sought  her  Station  nithin  sight  uf  Gudßlphin''s 
palazzo;  and  ten  minutes  after  his  departure, 
the  vetttirino  bore  her,  delighted  but  trembling, 
on  the  same  road.  The  Italians  are  ordinarily 
good-natured,  especially  when  they  are  paid  for 
it ;  and  coitrteous  to  feinak-s,  especially  if  they 
have  any  suspicion  of  the  infliience  of  the  belle 
paeaion.  The  vetturijw's  foresight  had  supplicd 
the  deficiencies  of  her  inexperience:  he  had  re- 
minded  her  of  the  necessity  of  prociiring  her 
passport ;  and  lie  undcrtook  that  all  other  diffi- 
culties  fibould  solely  devolve  on  liim.  And 
■       thus,   Lucilla  was   now  itnder  the  same  roof 
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with  one,  for  whoai,  indeed,  sbe  was  unaware  of 
tlic  sacrifice  she  made;  but  whotn,  deapite  of 
all  that  clouded  and  separatcd  their  aftcr  lot, 
eile  loved  to  the  last,  with  a  love  as  rccklesa  and 
slrong  as  then — a  love  ijassing  the  love  af  woman, 
and  defying  the  common  ordiiiaticcs  of  time. 


On  the  blue  waters  that  break  with  a  decp 
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Her''s  was  the  first  and  purple  äush  of  ihe  love 
which  has  attained  its  object ; — that  sweet  and 
quiet  fulness  of  content — that  heaveoly,  all- 
subduing  and  subdued  delight  with  whicli  the 
heart  slumbers  in  the  excess  of  its  own  rapture. 
Care — the  forethought  of  change — even  the 
shadowy  and  vague  moumfulnesa  of  passion— 
are  feit  not  in  those  voluptuous  but  tranquil 
moments.  Like  the  waters  that  rolled,  decp 
and  eloquent,  before  her,  every  feeling  within 
was  but  the  mirror  of  an  all-gentle  and  cloud- 
less  heaven.  Her  head  half  declined  upon  tht 
breast  of  her  young  lover,  she  caught  the  beal- 
ing  of  his  heart,  and  in  it  heard  all  the  sounds 
of  what  was  now  become  to  her  the  world. 

And  still  and  solitary  deepened  around 
them  the  mystic  and  lovely  night.  How  divine 
was  that  Sense  and  consciousness  of  solitude  '. — 
how,  as  it  thrtUed  within  them,  they  clung 
closer  to  *ach  olher  l     Theira  as  yet  was  that 
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bliasful  and  unsated  time  when  tbe  touch  a! 
their  hands  clasped  together,  wits  in  itulf 
a  hnppineas  of  emotion  too  dci'p  for  words. 
And  ever,  aa  hia  eyea  Bouglit  hers,  the  tears 
which  the  sensitiveness  of  her  framu,  the  very 
liixiiry  of  her  overflowing  heart,  callcd  forth, 
glittered  in  the  tranquil  stars  a  munient  and 
were  kissed  away.  "  Do  not  look  up  to  iieavcn, 
my  luve,"  whispered  Godolphin,  "  lest  thüu 
shouldst  think  of  anv  world  btit  tbia  1" 


t'HAPTER  VIII. 


As,  afler  a  long  dream,  we  rise  to  the  occupa- 
tions  of  life,  even  so,  with  an  awakening  and 
more  acdve  feeliag,  I  rcturn  from  characters 
removed  from  the  ordinary  world — like  Volkt- 
man*  and  his  daughtcr — to  the  brilliant  he- 
roine  of  my  narrative. 
*  Afler  all,  BD  astrologer — uay,  a  cabalist — it  not 
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Tliere  is  a  certain  tone  about  London  societjr, 
which  enfeebles  the  mind  without  cxcitin|>  it ; 
and  thia  statc  of  temperament,  more  than 
aU  others,  engender»  satiety.  In  classes  that 
border  lipon  the  highest  this  efiect  is  tess 
evident ;  for  there — there  ia  some  object  to 
conteiid  for.  Fashion  givcs  them  an  indtice- 
ment.  Tliey  struggle  to  emulate  the  Ion  o{ 
their  superlors.  It  is  an  atnbition  of  tri- 
flcs,  it  is  Inie;    btit  il  is   still  atubitii>n.       It 
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great  are  the  true  victims  of  ennui.  Tlie  moie 
firmly  seated  their  rank,  the  more  established 
tbetr  ton,  the  more  their  llfe  stagnatcs  into 
insipiditjr.  Constance  was  at  the  lidght  of  her 
wishes.  No  one  was  so  courted,  so  adoreü. 
One  after  one,  she  hail  humbled  and  siibdued 
all  those  who  had,  before  her  marriage,  trampled 
on  her  pride — or,  after  it,  resisted  her  prelen- 
sioDs:  a  look  from  her  had  become  a  triiimph, 
and  a  smile  conferred  a  rank  on  its  rcceiver. 
But  this  Empire  palled  upon  her :  of  too  large 
a  mind  tu  be  satisfied  with  petty  pleasures 
and  unreal  diatinctions,  she  still  feit  the  so.me- 
THiNG  of  life  was  wanting.  She  was  not  blest 
or  curst  (as  ic  niay  be)  with  children,  and  she 
had  no  companion  in  her  husband.  There 
might  be  tinies  in  which  she  regretted  her  choice, 
dazzling  as  it  had  proved ; — but  she  complained 

^  not  of  sorrow,  but  nionotony. 

I  Still,  however,  she  kept  the  one  great  cnd 
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of  her  existence  in  view ;  still  Becretly  she 
laboured  to  effect  it ;  the  downfall  of  that 
powerful  body  of  which  she  was  so  conspicuous 
an  Ornament.  Prepossessed  against  all  she  saw 
among  the  great,  by  the  early  and  scorccly 
just  hati-ed  against  their  order,  to  which,  from 
her  tnfancy,  she  had  been  sworn,  she  viewed 
the  hahits  and  the  minds  of  those  around  her 
with  a  jaundiccd  and  unfavouring  eye.  Their 
arrogance,  their  ostentation,  their  etemal  con- 
ventionalism,  disgusted  her;  and  their  heart- 
lessncss,  paraded  into  a  System,  chilled.  She 
saw  among  them  talent,  it  is  true ;  but  talent 
of  a  tricky  and  tinsel  order :  like  their  llber- 
aUsm,  their  ability  savoiired  of  a  party;  it  was 
narrow  in  its  objects,  and  it  seemed  artificial 
and  put  on.  Set  phrsses  were  juggled  into 
wit ; — as  for  genius,  no  one  claimed  it,  and  to 
none  wa^  it  allowed.  Above  all,  (and  this  is 
the  peculiar  trait  of  an  Engliah  aristocracy,) 
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the  imagination  of  Constance  was  revolted  at 
ihe  absence  of  all  lofty  emotion  and  generous 
sentioient.  üften  she  exclaimed,  with  a  great 
ätatesman — and  tlie  exclaniation  has  lost  not  its 
truth  by  time — "  AU  amongst  us  is  low,  and 
little,  and  mean.^  The  tarne  coldness  of  de- 
meanour,  the  idolatry  of  custom,  the  vulgär 
horror  of  all  that  is  stränge,  the  sneering  dis- 
belief  in  all  that  is  noble ; — these — the  cha- 
racteristics  of  the  most  polished  of  our  circles, 
perpetually  called  forth  her  indignaat  con- 
tempt.  They  indulged  charity,  it  is  true ; 
for,  aa  it  is  soniewherc  observed  in  Mr.  Bulwer's 
Satire  of  "  Faul  Clifford,"  charity  is  the  fa- 
Tourite  virtue  of  arrugance.  They  loved  the 
Eiiperiority  of  a  subscription ;  and  while,  with 
one  band,  they  bestowed  upon  the  peasant  a 
com  law,  with  the  other,  once  a  year,  they 
presented  him  with  a  loaf.  Religion,  in  its 
formalities,  ia  honoured  by  some :  a  Bible  and 
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a  Countess  frcquently  go  together ;  tut  they 
have  a  vague  idea  thal  the  Bible  is  an  aristo- 
cratic  book;  ihat  it  teaches  Subordination  and 
depindencc:  they  are  aware  that  God  pro- 
miaes  no  distinction  of  ranks  in  the  next  world ; 
but  they  imagine  that,  for  that  very  reason,  he 
enforces  the  diHtinction  in  this.  Tories,  there- 
fore,  read  the  holy  book  inore  than  the  Whigs 
do.  The  first  are  religiously,  the  second  phüo- 
sophically,  aristocrats. 

Admitted  aa  Lady  Erpingham  wasbehind 
the  dark  screen  of  poiitics,  sbe  saw  with  a  deep 
disdaia  the  persoDal  and  selfish  motives  with 
wbicb  the  lordly  supporters  of  free  opinions 
usually  originated  those  acts  that  the  unthinking 
multitude  so  vchemently  applauded:  this  dis- 
parity  between  the  principle  and  the  deed  is 
common  among  all  bodies  of  men;  Constance, 
however,  confined  to  oiie  cirele,  imagined  the 
hollowness  and  falsehood  to  be  peculiar  traits — 
not  universal. 
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Still,  however,  early  accustomed  to  diseimu- 
lation,  the  fair  Countess  concealed  her  scorn 
as  well  as  her  hope.  Äfar  off,  she  imagincd 
already  lo  perceive  the  Thule  of  her  wiahes. 
Amidat  the  profound  peace  of  Europe,  she 
descried  the  principits,  checked  in  war,  bursU 
ing  forth  into  flower,  and  prophetic  of  fruit. 
Jealous  and  scrutinizing  eyes  examined  thpse 
privileged  orders  they  had  hitherto  only  re- 
vered.  The  people,  watching  the  schism  be- 
tween  the  two  great  factions  that  contended  for 
power,  caughl,  through  the  divisions  of  party, 
the  far  but  serene  light  of  Truth.  With  an 
exulting  satiafaction  she  perceived,  that  either 
faction,  blind  in  immediate  strife  to  ultimate 
consequences,  expedited  in  every  measure  the 
doirnfall  of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged. 
To  resist  populär  demands,  was  to  make  the 
Glamour  more  general:  to  yietd  to  them,  was 
to  bring  the  many  a  etep  nearer  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  intertsts  of  the  few. 
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These  State  changes,  rapid  in  the  history  of 
a  peoplc,  are  prolix  episodes  enough,  however, 
in  the  life  of  an  individual.  Polilical  intrigne 
could  nut  fiU  up  tlie  vacnum  of  which  Con- 
stance  daily  complained;  and  private  intrigue, 
the  usual  solace  of  ladies  of  her  ton — if  not  of 
her  rank — did  not  present  to  her  any  irre- 
sistjble  allurement.  When  people  have  rcally 
nothing  to  do,  they  gcnerally  fall  ill  upon  it ; 
and  at  length,  the  rieh  colour  grew  faint  upon 
Lady  Erpingham's  cheek :  her  form  wasted ; 
the  physicians  hinted  at  consumption,  and  re- 
commended  a  warmer  clime.  Lord  Erpinghom 
seized  at  the  proposidon :  he  was  foiid  of  Italy; 
he  was  bored  with  England. 

Very  stupid  people  often  becume  very  mu- 
sical :  it  is  a  aort  of  pretension  to  intellect  that 
siiits  their  capacities.  Flutarch  says  some- 
where,  ihat  the  best  musical  Instruments  an- 
made  from  the  jaw-bones  of  asses.  Flutarch 
never  made  a  more  sensible  Observation.     LonI 
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Erpingham  hadof  late  taken  greatly  to  operas: 
he  talked  of  wriring  one  himself ;  and  not  being 
a  performer.  he  consoled  himself  by  becoming 
a  patron,  Italy  thercfore  presented  to  bim 
inanifold  captivations — he  tbought  of  fiddling, 
but  he  talked  only  of  hia  wife's  health.  Ämidst 
the  regrets  of  the  London  world,  they  made 
their  arrangements,  and  prepared  to  set  out  at 
the  end  of  the  season  for  the  land  of  Faganini 
and  Julius  Cassar. 

Two  nightB  before  their  departure,  Lady 
Erpingham  gave  a  farewell  party  to  her  more 
intimate  aequaintance.  Saville,  who  always 
contrived  to  be  well  with  every  one  who  was 
worth  the  trouble  it  cost  him,  was  of  course 
among  the  guosts.  Years  had  somewhat  scathed 
him  since  he  last  appeared  on  our  stage. 
Women  had  ceased  to  possess  much  attraction 
for  his  jftded  eyes :  gaming  and  speculatioo 
had   gradually   spread    over   the    tsstes    once 
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direcled  to  other  pursiiits.  His  vivacity  had 
deserted  liim  in  great  measure,  as  years  and 
infirniity  began  to  stagnate  and  knot  up  the 
current  of  his  veins:  but  conversation  still 
possessed  for  and  derived  from  Iiim  its  wonted 
attraction.  The  sparkling  jeii  d'esprit  had  only 
sobered  down  into  the  quiet  sarcasm ;  and  if 
his  wit  flowed  not  from  the  exhilaration  of  the 
present  nionient,  it  was  yet  more  exqiiisitely 
edged  from  his  experience  of  the  past: — 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  the  true  sourcc  of 
conversation al  wit. 

*'  And  how,"  said  Saville,  seating  liimself  by 
Lady  Erpingham ;  "  how  shall  we  bear  London 
when  you  are  gone  ?  When  society — -the  cver- 
lasting  draught— had  begun  to  pall  upon  us, 
you  threw  your  pearls  into  the  cup  ;  and  now 
we  are  grown  so  luxurious,  that  we  shall  never 
bear  the  wine  without  the  pearl." 

"  But  the  pearl  gave  no  taste  to  the  wine: 
it  only  dissolved  itself — idiy,  and  in  vain." 
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"  Ah,  iiiy  dear  Lady  Erpinghara,  the  dullest 
of  US,  having  once  seen  the  pearl,  could  at  leaat 
itnagine  that  we  were  able  to  apprcciate  the 
subtieties  of  its  influence.  Where,  in  thia 
little  World  of  tedious  realities,  csq  we  find 
anjthing  even  to  imagine  about,  whea  yuu 
abandon  ua  ?  " 

"  Nay  !  do  you  conceive  that  I  nm  so  igno- 
rant  of  the  frame-work  of  society  as  to  suppose 
that  I  shall  not  be  easily  replaced  ?  King 
aucceeda  king,  without  reference  to  the  merits 
of  either :  so,  in  London,  idol  follows  idol, 
though  one  be  of  jewcls  and  the  other  of  brass. 
Perhapa,  when  I  return,  I  shall  find  you  kneel- 

ing  to  the  duU  Lady  S ,  or  worshipping 

the  hideoua   Lady   Y .     It   is   all   chance 

who  obtains  empire  amongst  you :  the  neigh 
of  a  horse  can  decidc  il ! " 


"  Le  temps  aasez  souvent  a  rendu  legitime 
Ce  qui  Bembloit  dabord  de  ne  se  pouvoir  sana  crime ;' 
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answered  Saville,  with  a  raock-hcroic  air ;  "  the 
fact  is,  that  we  are  an  indolent  peopl«;  the 
person  wlio  succeeds  the  most  with  us  häs  but 
to  push  ihe  most.  You  kaow  how  Mrs.  — — , 
in  spite  of  her  red  arms,  her  red  gown,  her 
city  pronunciation,  and  her  city  cuimexions, 
managed — by  dint  of  perseverauce  alotie — to 
becomc  a  dispenser  of  consequence  to  the  very 
Countessea  wliom  ahe  at  first  could  scarcely 
coa\  into  a  bow.     Tbc  persun  vtho  can  stand 
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hear  what  Mr. ,  or  Lord ,  (one  of  tlie 

six  or  seven  privileged  conuoisseurs,)  saya  of  it  ? 
Nay,  not  only  the  fate  of  a  single  picture,  but 
of  a  whole  school  of  paititing,  depcnds  upon 
the   caprice   of  some   one  of    the    self-elect^d 

dictators.     The   King,  or   the  Duke   of , 

has  but  lo  love  the  Üutch  school  and  ridicule 
the  Italian,  and  behold  a  Hapliael  will  not  seil, 
and  a  Teniera  riaes  into  infinite  value.  Dutch 
reprei^ntations  of  candlesticka  and  boora  are 
sought  after  with  the  most  rapturous  delight ; 
ihe  most  disagreeable  objects  of  nature  become 
the  most  worshipped  trcasures  of  art ;  and  we 
einulate  eacb  other  in  testifying  our  exaltation 
of  taste  by  contending  for  the  ))ictured  vulgari- 
ties  by  which  taste  itself  i%  the  most  essentially 
degraded.  In  fact,  too,  the  meaner  the  object, 
the  more  certain  it  is  with  us  of  beconiing  the 
rage.  In  the  theatre,  we  nin  after  the  farce ; 
in  painting,   we   worahip  the   Dutch   school ; 
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"  Literature  ?"  satd  Saville. 

"  No  ! — our  literature  still  breathes  of  some- 
thing  noble ;  but  why  ?  Because  ttie  few  who 
decide  lipon  books,  at  thcir  first  appearance, 
are  not  aristocrat».  A  book,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed,  does  not  require  the  opinion  ot  Air. 
Saville  or  Lady  Erpingliam  so  inucti  as  a  pic- 
ture  or  a  ballet." 

"  True,"  Said  Saville ;  "  even  in  our  religio« 
I  detect  their  penchant  for  the  little.  Bj  whal 
means  does  the  populär  preacher  try,  with  the 
greatest  success,  to  influence  his  audience  ? — 
Does  he  speak  of  the  exultatioo  we  feel  in  a 
virtuous  action — our  glory  in  a  self-sacrifice  ? 
In  a  Word,"  added  Saville,  blushing  slightly  at 
being  himself  caught  in  uttering  such  expres- 
sions,  "  in  a  word,  does  he  dwell  on  the  fine 
Roman  motives  which  have  their  weight  with 
fine  Roman  charaeters  ?  By  the  Lord,  no ! 
He  does  not  arouse,  but  intiraidate;    he  does 
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not  clieerj  but  threaten  us.  Hell-fii'e  is  the  in- 
ducement  he  employs:  he  menaces  us  into 
virtue,  and  frightens  us  to  heaven.  Exactly 
in  Proportion  as  he  uses  these  mcans,  a  preacher 
becomes  populär  with  us.  Now,  I  opine  that 
only  base  natures  are  governed  chiefly  by  fear. 
And  when  I  see  how  we  love  to  be  terrified,  I 
think  that  we  cannot  justly  aspire  to  be  noble." 
"  So,  in  cur  education,"   added  Constnnce, 

"  fear  is  the  chief  method  by  which  we  en- 

lighten." 
"  Yes,"  said  Saville ;  "  it  is  always,   1  will 

teil  your  mamnia,  mise ;  or,  Hark'ee,  sirrah !  the 

next  time  you  do  that,  I  will  flog  you  within 

an  inch  of  your  life," 

"  How  then  can  wefail — great  nation  as  we 

are — to  be  a  little  peophf" 

"  Alas  !  how?"  echocd  Saville,  as  he  with- 

drew  preseotly  afterwards  to  a  card>table,  to 

share  in  the  premeditated  plundcr  of  a  young 
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banker,  who  was  proud  of  the  honour  of  being 
cheated  by  persons  oF  rank.. 

In  anothcr  part  of  the  roomg,  Constanee 
found  a  certaJD  uld  philosopher,  whoni  I  will 
call  David  Mandeville.  There  was  something 
nbout  this  man  that  always  charmed  those  whn 
had  senae  enough  to  be  discontented  with  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  Microcosm- Society. 
The  expression  of  bis  countenance  was  diSerenl 
from  that  of  otherg:  there  was  a  breathing 
goodness  in  his  face — an  expansion  of  mind  on 
his  forehead.  You  perceived  at  once  that  he 
did  not  live  among  triflers,  nor  agitate  himself 
with  trifles.  Serenity  beamed  from  his  look — 
biit  it  was  the  serenity  of  thought.  Constaiice 
sat  down  by  hin]. 

"  Are  you  not  sorry,"  said  IMande^-ille,  "  lo 
leave  England  ?  You,  who  have  made  yourself 
the  eentre  of  a  circle  which,  for  the  varict.es  of 
its  fascination,  has  never  perhaps  been  equalJed 
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in  thia  country  ?  Wealth — rank — even  wit — 
others  might  assemble  round  them :  but  nune 
ever  before  convened  into  one  splendid  galaxy 
all  who  were  eminent  in  art,  famous  in  letters, 
wise  in  politics,  and  even  (for  who  but  you 
were  ever  above  rivalship  ?)  attractive  in  beaiity. 
I  sbould  have  thought  it  easier  for  us  to  Hy 
from  the  Artnida,  tltan  for  the  Amiida  to  re- 
nounce  the  scene  of  her  enchantment — the 
scene  in  which  De  Stael  bowed  to  the  charms  of 
her  conversation,  and  Byron  celebrated  those  of 
her  person." 

We  may  conceivc  the  apell  Constance  had 
cast  around  her,  when  even  philosophy  (and 
Mandeville  of  all  philosophcrs)  liad  learnt  to 
äatter ;  but  hia  flattery  was  sincerity. 

"  Alas !"  Eaid  Constance,  sighing,  "  even  if 
your  compliintnt  were  altogether  true,  you  have 
tnentioned  nothing  that  ahould  cost  nie  regrct. 
Vanity  iä  one  source  of  happiness,   but  it  does 
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not  suffice  to  recompense  us  for  the  absence  of 
all  others.  In  leaving  England,  I  leave  the 
Bcene  of  cverlasting  weariness :  I  am  the  vietim 
of  a  feeling  of  sameness,  and  I  look  with  hope 
to  the  prospect  of  change." 

"  Poor  tliing!"  said  the  old  philosopher, 
gazing  moiimfiilly  on  a  creature  who,  so  re- 
splendent  with  advantages,  yet  feit  the  crum- 
pied  rose-leaf  more  than  the  luxury  of  the  couch. 
"  Wherever  you  go,  the  saine  polished  society 
will  present  to  you  the  sarae  monotony.  All 
Courts  are  alike :  men  have  change  in  action ;  but 
to  women  of  your  rank,  all  scenes  are  alike.  You 
must  not  look  without  for  an  object — you  must 
create  one  within.  To  l>e  happy,  we  must  ren- 
der  ourselves  independent  of  others." 

"  Like  all  philosophers,  you  advise  the  iin- 
posaible,"  Said  Constance. 

"  How  so.=*  Have  not  the  generality  of  your 
sex  their  peculiar  object  ?     One  lias  the  welfarc 
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of  her  chüdren,  another  the  interest  of  her  hus- 
band ;  a  third  makes  a  passion  of  ecunomy  ;  a 
fourth  of  extravagance ;  a  fifth  of  fashion ;  a 
^xth  of  solitude.  Your  friend  yonder  is  alway» 
eniploycd  in  nursing  her  own  health:  hypo- 
chondria  supplies  her  with  an  object;  »he   is 

really   happy,   because  she  fancies  herseif  ill. 

Evflry  one  you  name,   has  an   object   in   life 

that  drives  away  ennui,  save  yourself." 

"  I  httve  one  too,"  said  Constance  smiling, 

"  but  it  does  not  fill  up  all  the  Spaces  of  time. 

The  inlervala  between  the  acts  are  longer  than 

the  acta  theraselves." 

*'  Is  your  objecl  religion  ?"  asked  Mandeville 

aimply. 

Constance   was   startled :    the   question    wa» 

novel. — "  I  fear  not,"  said  she,  after  a  moinent'i 

hesitalion,  and  with  a  downcast  face. 

"  Ab  I    thought,"   retumed    Mandeville. — 

"  Now  listen. — The  reason  why  you  feel  weari- 
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ness  more  than  those  around  you,  is  solely  he- 
CBUse  your  minil  is  more  espansive.  Sniall 
minds  easi]y  find  ohjects;  tnÜes  aniiise  them  : 
but  q  high  Soul  covets  things  beyond  its  daily 
reach ;  trifles  occupy  ita  aim  meciianically  : 
the  thoiight  still  wanders  restless.  This  is  the 
cage  witfa  you.  Your  intellect  preys  upon 
itself.  You  would  hava  been  happier  if  your 
rank  had  been  less;"  Constuice  winced — (she 
thought  of  Godolphin;)  "for  then  you  would 
liRve  been  atnbitiou^  and  atfüred  to  the  very 
rank  tliat  now  palls  upon  you.  I  look  upon 
these  great  distinclions  of  society  as  no  less  un- 
happy,  than  iinnalural.  While  the  great  are  a 
barrier  to  the  tiapptness  of  the  humbler  classes, 
tliey  are  unhappy  themselvcs.  Poets  are  right 
wheu  tbty  decloim  on  the  wretchedness  of  the 
king  or  noble,  ttiough  not  wlien  they  boaet  of 
the  bliss  of  ihe  peaaant.  The  two  extremes 
rcteb  eacb  othrr.     The  world  would  be  ineal- 
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culably  happier,  were  it  one  vast  middle  class. 
To  this  eod,  we  philosophera  have  laboured, 
to  this  etid,  thtngs  niay  ultimately  progreas." 

Constance  was  Struck  with  a  sentiment  that 
justified  her  secret  wishes — but  she  did  not 
speak.     Mandeville  continued. 

"  But  above  all,  in  ttie  present  State  of  the 
warld,  the  position  of  women  is  unhappy  and 
false.  You  are  at  once  debarred  from  public 
Kfe,  and  yet  influence  it.  You  are  the  priaon- 
ers,  and  yet  the  deapots  of  society.  Have  you 
lalents?  it  19  criminal  to  indulge  theni  in  pub- 
lic: and  thus,  aa  talent  cannot  be  stilled,  it  is 
mindirected  in  private:  you  seek  ascendancy 
o?er  your  own  limited  circle ;  and  what  Bhould 
have  been  genius,  degenerates  into  cunning. 
Brought  up  from  your  cradles  to  di&scmbUng, 
your  moat  beatitiful  emotiona — your  finwt  prin- 
ciples,  are  always  tinctured  with  artifice.  Ar- 
your  talenlB,  being  stripped  of  their  wingn,  are 
H  2 
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driven  to  creep  slong  the  earth,  and  inibibe  its 
mire  and  clay;  so  are  joiir  affcctions  per- 
petually  checked  and  torturcd  into  conven- 
tional  paihs,  and  a  spontancous  feeling  is 
punished  as  a  deliberate  crime.  You  are  iin- 
taug)it  the  broad  and  sound  principles  of  life : 
all  that  you  know  of  morala,  are  its  decenciea 
and  forma.  Thua  you  are  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing  the  public  virtues  and  Ihe  public  deficiencies 
of  a  brother  or  a  son ;  and  one  reason  wliy  ice 
have  no  Brutus,  is  because  you  have  no  l'ortia." 

"  You  are  severe." 

"  Upon  whomP  Men  make  women  what 
they  are.  Good  heavens !  when  I  aev  ia  thetn 
Bo  many  noble  germs;  so  much  latent  tender- 
neas;  so  much  pure  enthuEiasm ;  so  divine  a 
forgetfulneaa  of  seif;  and  when,  owing  to  the 
Gomiption  of  aociety,  these  very  qualities  are 
too  ofteQ  rendered  only  dangerous  to  tbeir 
poBseuor,    I    cannot  too   deeply  lament,   that 
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women  do  not  themselves,  insteaJ  of  hugging 
tliejr  fetters,  unite  for  their  emancipation : 
instead  of  puling  about  domestic  virtue,  xnd 
retiring  simplicity,  I  grieve  tliat  thcy  do  not 
boldly  inquire,  why  it  is  that  it  has  been  made 
perilous  in  them  to  cultivate  thcir  reasan,  and 
exert  their  talent.  Why,  it  is  only  in  pro- 
portion  as  they  shut  up  their  intellect,  that  they 
are  safe  from  ridicule,  or  free  from  Blander. 
Turkey  has  its  seraglio  for  the  person,  but 
Custom,  in  Europe,  has  also  a  seraglio  for  the 
mind." 

Constantie  smtled  at  the  philospher'spassion; 
but  she  was  a  wonian,  and  she  was  nioved  by  it. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  in  the  progreas  of 
eventB,  the  State  of  the  women  niay  be  im- 
proved  as  well  as  that  of  the  men." 

"  üoubtless,  at  some  future  stage  of  the 
World.  And  believe  ine,  Lady  Erpingham, 
politician    and    schenier  as  you   are,   that  no 
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legislative  refürm  alofie  will  improve  mankind : 
it  is  the  social  state  which  requires  revolution." 

"  Who  ehail  dare  to  be  its  preacher  ?" 

"  The  first  deep  thinker  who,  having  oo 
party  end  io  view,  will  have  the  courage  to 
speak  the  whole  truth." 

"  But  you  osked  me  some  minutes  since," 
Said  Constonce,  öfter  a  pause,  "if  tlie  objecC 
of  my  pursuit  was  religion.  I  disappoiuted  but 
not  surprised  you  by  my  answer." 

"  Yes:  you  grieved  me,  because,  in  your 
case,  religion  would  alone  fill  the  dreary  va- 
cuum  of  your  lime.  For,  with  your  enlargcd 
and  eulüvated  mind,  you  would  not  view  the 
grandest  of  earthly  questions  in  a  narrow  and 
sectarian  light.  You  would  not  think  re- 
ligion consisted  in  muttering  over  set  words 
in  the  church  or  the  chapel ;  in  a  Banctified 
demcanotir,  in  an  ustentatious  charity,  in  a 
barsh  judgment  of  all  vrithout  the  pale  of  your 
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üpinion§.  You  would  behold  in  it  a  benign 
and  hannonioua  aysteni  of  morality,  which  takes 
from  cpremony  enough  not  to  render  it  tedioua, 
but  iinpressive.  With  forras,  however,  a  true  and 
pure  religion  niay  altogether  dispense,  for  it  is 
ihe  forma  which  first  taught  inen  to  scoff  at  the 
religion.  Truth  requires  no  pontifical  garment 
to  adorn  her  beauty.  Ceremony  haa  been  the 
deceiver,  whiie  it  pfetended  to  be  the  support, 
uf  religion:  the  Judaii  which  betrayed  tnen'ci 
Saviour  with  a  kiss.  But,  do  away  with  those 
vain  rites  that  breathe  only  of  human  artifice, 
and  how  gloriuusly  religion  bürste  upon  our 
view !  We  behotd,  in  a  word,  morality, 
strengthened  in  its  carthly  motives,  and  sur- 
mnunted  with  a  hopt  of  heaven.  Here  we  liave 
an  objeot  worthy  of  cur  nobk-st  faculties.  Lite* 
rature,  science,  knowledge,  all  are  the  hantU 
maids  of  Heaveii.  Whatever  enlargcs  our  facul- 
ties makes  us  better  able  to  serve  mankind ;  in 
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every  act  for  mankind,  behold  the  true  cerenio- 
ny  that  is  pleasiag  to  God.  Here  we  have  uo 
time  for  monotoDy.  What  so  various  as  charity 
— so  active  as  benevolence  ?  Here  even  tliought 
will  not  flag ;  a  secret  energy  sustains  it.  Two 
sentiments  are  enougb  to  preserve,  even  the 
idlest  tempcr  from  Stagnation — a  desire  and  a 
hope.  What  then  can  we  eay  of  the  desire  lo 
be  usefiil,  and  the  hope  to  be  immortal  ?" 

This  was  language  Constauce  had  not  often 
heard  bffore,  nor  was  it  frequent  in  the  lips  of 
him  who  now  uttered  it.  But  au  interest  in 
the  fate  and  happiness  of  unc  in  whom  hc  saw 
so  much  to  admire,  had  inade  Mandeville 
anxious  that  slie  should  cntertain  sonie  prin- 
ciple  which  he  could  also  esteem.  And  there 
wasafervor,  asincerity,in  bis  voiceand  manniT, 
that  tbrilled  to  the  vcry  heart  of  Lady  Erping- 
ham.  She  prcssed  bis  band  in  silencc.  She 
ihought  afterwards  over  bis  words ;   but  aristo- 
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cratic  life  is  not  easily  accessible  to  any  lasting 
impreesions  Eave  tliose  of  vanity  and  love  Re- 
ligion has  ttro  sources ;  thc  habit  of  early  years, 
urtheprocessof  after  thought.  ÜuttoConstance 
had  not  been  faied  the  advantage  of  the  first ; 
and  how  tan  deep  thought  of  another  world  be 
a  favourite  employmeiit  with  the  scheming 
woman  of  this  P 

Thia  is  the  only  lime  that  Mandeville  appears 
in  this  work  :  a  type  of  the  rarity  of  the  inter- 
vention  of  religious  wisdoni  on  the  scenes  of 
real  life. 

"  By  the  way,"'  said  Saville,  as,  in  departiiig, 
he  encountered  Constance  by  the  door,  and 
niade  his  final  adieux,  "  by  the  way,  yoii  will 
perhaps  meet,  somewhere  in  Italy,  my  old  young 
friend,  Percy  Godolphin.  He  has  not  been 
pleased  to  prate  of  bis  whereabout  to  me ; 
but  I  hear  that  he  has  been  seen  latcly  at 
Naples." 

u  S 
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tnrneu  awav. 

The  next  niorning  tliey  set  otf  for 
witbin  one  week  from  thence,  what 
CoDStanoe! 


CHAPTER   IX. 


P   OODOUBIK  Ä. 


LVCUAJi I.UCILLa's   HIND TU 


O  much  abused  and  highly  slandered  passion.' 
— Passion  rather  of  tlie  souI  than  the  heart: 
hateful  to  ihe  pseudo-moralist,  hut  viewed  witb 
favouring,  though  not  undiscriminating  eyes  by 
the  true  philosopher :  bright-winged  and  august 
AMBITION !  It  is  well  for  fools  to  rcvile  thee. 
because  thou  art  liable,  like  other  Utilities,  to 
ftbuse !  The  wind  uproots  the  oak~biit  for 
every  oak  it  uproots,  it  scatters  a  thousand 
acorns.     Ixion  embraced  the  cloiid,  but  from 
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tlie  enibrace  sprang  a  hero.  Thou,  too,  hast 
th^  fiu  of  violence  and  stonn  ;  but  without  thee, 
life  wou](l  stagnate;— thou,  too,  pursiiest  thy 
chimeras ;  but  even  tfay  cbimeras  have  some- 
thing  godlike  in  thcir  offspring  ! 

It  was  the  grcat  and  prcvailing  miafortune 
of  Godulphin's  life,  tliat  he  had  early  tanght 
himself  to  be  superior  to  exertion,  His  talents 
thei-cfore,  only  preyed  on  himself;  and  instead 
of  the  vigorous  and  daring  actor  of  the  world, 
he  was  alternately  the  indolent  senaualist,  or 
the  solitary  dreamer.  He  did  not  view  tbe 
great  stir  of  the  world,  as  a  man  with  a  whole- 
Botne  mind  should  do;  and  thus  froni  hin 
infirmities  tve  draw  a  moral.  The  ntoral  is 
not  the  worse,  in  that  it  opposes  the  trite 
moraiities  of  thuse  who  would  take  froni  action 
its  motive :  the  uicu  of  geiiius  who  are  not  also 
men  of  ambition,  are  either  humorists,  or 
hypochondriacs,  or  profligatea. 
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B^  the  side  of  one  of  the  Itolian  lakea,  Go- 
dolphin  and  Liicilla  lixed  theirabode;  andliere 
the  young  idealist  für  süine  timc  imagiiied  Min- 
self  bappy,  Never  uiitil  now  so  foiid  of  nature 
aa  of  cilies,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enchant- 
ment  of  the  Edi?n  aroucd  hiin.  He  spent  the 
long  sunny  hours  of  noon  on  the  smootb  lake, 
or  among  the  sheltering  trees  by  wliicb  it  wai 
girt.  Tbe  scenea  he  had  witnessed  in  the  world, 
became  to  him  the  food  of  quiet  meditation, 
and  für  tbe  first  time  ia  bis  life,  thought  did 
not  weary  bim  witb  its  sameneas. 

When  his  steps  tumed  homeward,  the 
aaxious  form  of  Lucilla  waited  für  him;  her 
eye  brigblened  at  his  approacb,  her  spirit 
fscaped  restraint,  aml  bounded  into  joy:  and 
Gudülphin,  toucbed  by  lier  delight,  beeame 
eager  to  witness  it ;  he  feit  the  magnet  of  t 
hume.  Yet,  as  the  first  enthusiasm  of  passion 
died  awavi  be  tould  not  but  be  sensible  tbat 
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LuciWa  was  scarcely  a  companion.  I^Ier  fancy 
was  indced  lively,  aud  her  capacity  acule ;  but 
experience  had  set  a  coufined  lünit  to  her 
ideas.  She  had  not  hing  save  love,  and  a 
fitful  temp«rament,  upon  which  sbe  could 
draw  für  convi^rsation.  Those  whose  educadon 
dcbars  them  from  deriving  instruction  from 
ihings,  havc  in  general  the  power  to  extract 
amus^nient  from  persona: — they  can  talk  of 
the  ridiciilous  Mrs.  So-and-So— or  the  absurd 
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sciou-sness  of  it  disappointed  Ais.  He  feit  that 
what  he  consJdered  the  noblest  foculties  he 
possessed  were  unappreciated,  He  was  some- 
times  EUigry  with  LuctUa  ihat  ahe  loved  onlj 
those  quitlities  in  his  character  which  hc  shared 
with  the  rest  of  maDkind.  His  speculative  and 
Hamlet  teiuper — (let  üb  here  take  Goethe'a 
view  of  Hamlet,  and  conibine  a  certain  weak- 
ness  with  the  fincr  traits  of  the  royal  drearaer) 
— perpetually  deserted  the  solid  world,  aiid  flew 
to  aerial  creationB.  He  could  not  appreciate 
ihe  presenl-  Hail  Gixlolphin  loved  Lucilla  as 
he  thought  that  he  should  lovc  her,  the  beauties 
of  her  character  would  havc  blinded  hiui  to  its 
defects;  but  his  passion  had  becn  too  sudden 
to  be  thoroiighly  grounded,  It  had  arisen 
from  the  knowledge  of  her  afiection — not  grown 
Step  by  Step  from  the  natural  bias  of  his  own. 
Between  the  intcrval  of  liking  and  possession, 
love   (to  be  durable)  should-  progress  through 
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niany  stages.  The  doubt,  the  fear,  the  firm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  the  first  kisa,  each  ahould 
he  an  epoch  for  remenibrance  to  cling  to.  In 
inoments'  of  after  cooLiiesä  or  anger.  the  mind 
bhüiild  Sy  frum  the  satcd  present  to  the  milliaa 
tender  and  freshening  associations  of  the  past. 
With  these  as»ociatioDs  the  affection  renews  il« 
youth.  How  vast  a  slore  of  melting  reHectioiis, 
huw  eountless  an  accumulatioD  of  the  apells 
tliat  jireserve  constanc^y,  does  that  luve  forfeit, 
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Beautiful,  too,  and  tender — wild  and  fresh 
in  her  tendemess — as  Lucilla  was,  there  waa 
that  in  her  character,  in  addition  to  her  want 
of  education,  whidi  did  not  wholly  accord  with 
Godolphin's  preconception  of  the  being  his 
fancy  had  conjured  up.  Hia  calm  and  pro- 
found  nature  desired  one  in  whom  he  (."ould 
not  only  confide,  but,  as  it  were,  repose.  Thua 
one  great  charin  that  had  attracted  hini  lo 
Constance,  was  the  evenness  and  smoothness  of 
her  temper.  But  the  self-fornied  mind  of 
Ludlla  was  ever  in  a  bright,  and  to  him  a 
wearying,  agitation; — tears  and  smiles  perpe- 
tually  chased  each  other.  Not  coniprehending 
his  character,  but  thinking  only  and  wholly  of 
kirn,  ahe  distracted  herseif  wiih  conjectures  and 
suspicions,  wliich  she  was  too  ingenuous  and 
too  impaaaioned  to  conceal.  After  wate  hing 
him  for  hours,  she  would  weep  that  he  did  not 
tum  from  his  books  or  his  reverie,   to  search 
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also  for  her,  with  cyes  equolly  yeaming  and 
tender  as  her  own.  The  fear  in  abscnce,  the 
abnorbed  devotlon  when  present,  that  abso- 
lutely  niade  her  existencc — she  was  wretched 
becausc  he  did  not  reciprocate  with  the  saiiie 
intensity  of  soul.  She  could  conceive  nothing 
üf  love  but  that  which  she  feit  herseif;  and  she 
saw,  daily  and  hourly,  that  in  that  love  he  did 
not  sympathize ;  and  therefore  she  einbitlered 
her  life  by  thiuking  that  he  did  not  retum  her 
afFection. 

"  You  wrong  us  both,"  said  he  in  answer  to 
her  tearful  accuaations;  "but  our  sex  lore 
differently  from  yours." 

"  Ab,"  she  replied,  "  I  fecl  that  luve  has  no 
varieties :  there  is  but  one  tove,  but  there  may 
be  many  counterfeits." 

Godolphin  smilcd  to  think  how  the  untulored 
daughter  of  nature  had  unconsctously  uttered 
the  sparkling  aphorism  of  the  most  arlificiol  of 
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maxim-makers.*  Lucilla  saw  the  smilc,  and 
her  tears  flowed  instantly. 

"  Thou  mocktst  me.'" 

"  Thou  art  a  little  fool,"  said  Godolphin 
kindly,  and  he  kissed  away  the  storm. 

And  this  was  ever  an  easy  matter.  There 
was  nothing  unfemintne  or  sullen  in  Lucilla's 
irregulated  moods ;  a  kind  word — a  kind  ca- 
ress — allayed  them  in  an  instant,  and  tumed 
the  transient  sorrow  into  sparkling  delight. 
But  tliey  who  know  how  irksame  is  the  per- 
petual  Irouble  of  concüiation  to  a  man  medi- 
tative and  indolent  like  Godolphin,  will  appre- 
ciate  the  pain  that  even  her  tendemesa  occa- 
sioned  hjm. 

There  ia  one  thing  very  noticeable  in  women 

when  they  have  oncc  obtained   the  object   of 

their  life — the  sudden  check  that  is  given  to  the 

m  impulses    of  their  genius  1 — Content   to  have 

H^  *  Rochefoucauld. 
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found  the  great  magic  of  life,  they  do  not  look 
beyond  to  other  but  lesser  objectn,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do  before.  Hence  we  see  so  nwny 
who,  before  marriage,  strike  ua  willi  adniirs- 
tiun,  froni  tlie  vividnoss  of  thetr  talents,  and  aftrr 
marriage  settle  down  into  the  meri;  mactiine. 
We  wonder  that  we  ever  feared,  wliilc  we 
praised,  the  brilüancy  of  oti  intcUect,  that 
seems  now  iicver  to  wandcr  from  the  Uiaits  of 
houac  and  hearlh.     So  with  pmr  Liicilltt ;  ber 
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and  her  heart  its  centre;  all  lines  were  equal 
to  tliat  heart,  so  that  thej  toucbed  him.  It  is 
clear  that  this  devotioo  preveoted  her,  how- 
ever,  from  fitting  herseif  to  he  his  companion ; 
she  did  not  eeek  to  accomplish  herself,  but  to 
study  hiin :  thus,  in  her  extreme  love  was  ano' 
ther  reason  why  that  love  was  not  adequately 
retumed. 

But  Godolphin  feil  all  the  responsibility  that 
he  had  taken  on  himself.  He  feit  how  utterly 
the  happinesB  of  tliis  poor  and  solitary  child — 
for  a  child  she  was  in  cliaracter,  and  almoat 
in  years, — depended  npon  him.  He  roused 
himself,  thereforo,  from  hia  ordinary  sclfishness, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  way  to  the  irritation 
which  she  unknowingly  but  constantly  kept 
alive.  The  balmy  and  delicious  climate,  the 
liquid  serenity  of  the  air,  the  majestic  repose 
with  which  Nature  invested  the  lovi^liness  that 
surrounded  their  liome,   contributed   to  soften 
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and  calm  his  mind.  He  amused  himsdf,  too, 
at  times,  by  composing  a  singuliir  fiction, 
whicli  his  peculiar  character  forbade  him  to 
publisli,  but  which  tbere  i&  dow  do  reitson  for 
Mlppressing;  and  which,  shoiild  tbere  hv  any 
intcrest  for  the  world  in  tlieae  pages,  may  sooku 
day  or  other  see  the  light.  And  he  had  per- 
siiaded  Lucüla  to  look  without  despair  upoD 
bis  occosional  althougb  sliort  absence.  Some- 
tiraes  he  passed  twa  or  three  wecks  at  Rom«, 
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at  the  absence  only  of  two  days ;  but  when  slie 
saw  Iiow  eagerly  her  lover  returoed  to  her, 
with  what  a  frcsh  charm  hc  listened  to  her  voice 
nr  her  wng,  »he  began  to  confesa  that  evan  in 
the  evil  miglit  be  good. 

By  degrces  he  accuEtomed  her  to  longer  iii- 
tervals;  and  Lucilla  relieved  the  dreariness  of 
(he  time  by  the  thousand  littlc  plana  aud  aur- 
prisea  witi)  whieh  women  delighl  in  receiving 
the  beloved  «anderer  after  absenee.  His  de- 
porture  was  a  signal  for  a  change  in  the  house, 
the  gardens,  the  arbour ;  and  when  slie  was 
tired  with  these  uccupations,  she  was  not  forbid- 
den  at  least  to  wrile  to  him  and  receive  his  letters. 
Daily  in toxication !  andmen's  wordsaresomuch 
kinder  when  written  than  they  arv  when  uttered. 
Fortunately  for  I.ucilla,  her  early  babits,  and 
\wr  Strange  c|ualities  of  inind,  rendored  her  in- 
dependent  of  companionship  and  fond  of  so- 
ll tude. 
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Often  Godolphin,  who  couW  not  conccive 
bow  persona  without  education  could  entertain 
tlieniselvcs,  taking  pity  on  lier  lonelineas  aiid 
seclusion,  would  say — 

"  Biit  how,  Lucills,  have  you  passcd  thiii 
long  day,  that  I  have  apent  away  fron»  you. 
among  the  wood^  or  on  tbc  lake  ?" 

And  Lucilla,  deb'ghted  to  recount  to  hini  the 
hi»tory  of  her  hours,  woiild  go  over  cocb  ind- 
dent,  and  body  forth  every  tboiight   that  had 
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but  was  not  inconsolable ;  for,  before  its  loss, 
slie  had  taught  herseif  to  think  no  affliction 
coultl  be  irremediable  that  did  not  happen  to 
Godolphin.  Ferhaps  Godolphin  was  tbe  most 
grieved  of  the  two; — men  of  bis  characler  are 
fond  of  the  occupation  of  watching  the  growth 
of  minds ; — they  put  in  practice  their  chimeras 
of  education.  Happy  child,  to  have  escaped 
an  experimeiit ! 

It  was  the  eve  before  one  of  Godolphin's 
periodical  excursions,  and  it  was  Rome  tliat  he 
proposed  to  visit :  Godolphin  had  lingered 
about  the  lake  until  the  aun  had  set ;  and  Lin 
cilla,  grown  impatient,  went  forth  to  seek  him. 
The  day  had  been  sultry,  and  now  a  sombre 
and  breathless  calm  hung  over  the  deepening 
eve.  The  pines,  those  gloomy  children  of  the 
forest,  which  shed  Roinetliing  of  melancholy  and 
somewhat  of  stemness  over  the  brighter  fea- 
turea  of  an  Italian  landscape,  drooped  heavily 
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in  tiie  breezeless  air.  As  she  came  oii  the  bor- 
der  of  the  lake,  its  waves  lay  dark  and  voice- 
less ;  oiily,  at  intervals,  the  surf,  fretüng  along 
the  pebbles,  madc  a  low  and  dreaiy  sound,  or 
fpom  tba  trees  some  lingering  songster  ecnt 
fortb  a  shrill  and  momentary  note,  and  then 
a^ain  all  became 

"  An  atmosphere  withoiit  a  breatb, 
A  aileuce  slecpmg  Üiera." 

Tltprp  van  n  imnt  wbpre  the  trp^n.  noMkilin» 
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that  lay  before  him.  Lucilla  with  a  Hglit  stcp 
(iimbcd  thi3  rugged  stones,  and,  toucliing  his 
Shoulder,  reproached  him  with  a  tender  playful- 
ness  forhis  truancy. 

*'  Lucilla,''''  Said  he,  when  peace  was  restored, 
*'  what  impressiona  does  thia  dreary  and  prophc- 
tic  pause  of  oature,  hefore  the  upgathering  of 
the  Btorm,  create  in  you?  Doea  it  inspire  you 
with  melancholy,  or  thought,  orfear?" 

"  I  aee  my  star,"  anawered  Lucilla,  pointing 
lo  a  far  and  sotitary  orb,  which  hung  islanded 
in  a  sea  uf  cloud,  that  swept  slowly  and  blackly 
onward  ; — "  I  eee  my  star,  and  I  think  raorc  of 
that  litllc  light  than  the  darkness  around  it." 

But  it  will  prescntly  be  buricd  among  the 
clouds,'"  Said  Godolphin,  sniibng  at  that  super- 
stitiun  which  Lucilla  liad  borro\ved  froiii  her 
iather. 

*'  Ihit  the  clouds  pass  away,  and  the  star 
cndures." 
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"  You  are  of  a  sanguine  nature,  my  LuciUa." 
Lucilla  sighed. 

"  Why  that  sigh,  dearest?" 

"  Because  I  am  thinktog  how  little  even  thosc 
wlio  love  US  most,  know  of  us !  I  never  Icll 
my  disquict  and  sorrow.  There  are  times  whcn 
ihou  wouldät  not  think  ine  too  warmly  addictetl 
to  hope !" 

"  And  what,  poor  idler,  have  you  to  fear  ?" 

"  Hast  thou  never  feit  it  possible  that  thou 
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ture.  Do  they  ever  extend  to  ihe  Space  of  some 
ten  or  twenty  years  ?'' 

"  No.  But  one  year  may  contatn  the  whole 
history  of  my  future." 

As  she  spoke,  the  clouds  gatliered  together 
round  the  solitary  star  to  which  Lucilla  had 
pointed.  The  storm  was  at  hand;  tliey  feit 
its  approach,  and  tunied  homewsrd. 

There  in  soniething  more  than  ordinarily 
feorful  in  the  tempeata  that  visit  those  soft  and 
garden  climes.  The  unfreqiiency  of  such  vio- 
lent  changes  in  the  mood  of  nature  serves  to 
appal  US  as  with  an  omen  ;  il  is  like  a  eudden 
affliction  in  the  midst  of  happineas — er  a  wound 
frort)  the  hand  of  one  we  love.  For  the  stroke 
for  which  we  are  not  prepared  we  have  rather 
despondency  than  resistance, 

Aa  tiiey  reached  their  home,  the  heavy  rain- 
drops  began  to  fall.  Thev  stood  for  some  mi- 
nuteg  at  the  caaement,  watching  the  cornisca- 
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lions  of  the  Itghtning  as  it  playod  ovor  tbc 
black  and  heavy  waters  of  thc  lakc,  LucUJ% 
whom  the  influences  of  nature  always  strangely 
and  mysteriously  affected,  clung  pale  and  almost 
trenibling  to  Godolphin ;  but  even  in  her  fear 
therc  was  dclight  io  being  so  near  to  bim,  in 
wbosc  love  alone  she  thouglit  there  was  pro- 
tectioQ,  Oh  !  wJiat  luxury  so  dear  to  a  woniao 
«sis  the  scnse  of  depentUnCc  !  Väöt  Lucilla  !  it 
was  the  last  erenine  she  ever  sDeot  with  oas 
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ries  of  romance,  stretched  behiotl— thpi'r  blue 
and  dim  summits  tneiting  into  tlie  skies,  and 
over  one,  higher  than  the  rest,  paused  the  new- 
risen  moon,  silvenng  the  firs  beneath,  nnd 
farther  down,  breaking  with  one  long  and  yet 
mellower  track  of  light  over  the  waters  of  the 
lake. 

As  Godülphin  approachcd,  he  did  so,  uneon- 
sciously,  with  a  huslicd  and  nuiseless  step.  There 
is  something  in  the  qiiiet  of  nature  like  v/or- 
ship ;  it  is  as  if,  from  the  breathless  heart  of 
Things,  went  up  a  prayer  or  a  homage  to  the 
Arcb-Creator.  One  feela  subdued  by  a  still- 
nes3  so  utter  and  ao  august ;  it  extends  iteelf 
to  our  own  sensations,  and  deepens  into  an 
awe, 

Both,  then,  looked  on  in  silence,  indulging 
it  may  be  different  thoughts.  At  length,  Lu- 
cilla  said  softly  : — "  Teil  me,  hast  tbou  really 
no  faith  in  my  father's  creed  ?    Are  the  atars 
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quite  dunib  ?  Is  there  no  truth  in  their  move- 
ments,  nogold  in  their  luslre?  " 

"  My  Lucilla,  reason  and  experience  teil  us 
that  the  astrulogers  iiurse  a  dream  tbat  has  no 
reality." 

"Reason!  weil! — Experience  ! — why,  did 
not  thy  fatlier''s  mortal  illness  Iiurry  tliee  froni 
home  at  the  vcry  time  in  which  mine  foretold 
thy  departure  and  its  cause?  I  was  then  but  a 
thild  ;  yet  I  ahall  never  forget  the  paleness  uf 
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*'  And  ihe  prophecy,  perhape,  disposed  you 
to  the  facl.  Yuu  might  ncver  have  lovcd  tne, 
Lucillo,  if  your  thoiights  hod  not  been  driven 
to  dwell  upon  me  by  the  prediction." 

"  Nay ;  I  thouglit  of  thee  beforc  I  lieard 
the  prophecy." 

"  But  your  father  foretold  me,  dearest— 
cross  and  disappointment  in  my  love — was  he 
not  wrong  ?  am  I  not  blest  with  you  ?" 

Lucilla  threw  hcrself  into  her  lover's  arm«, 
and,  as  she  kissed  him,  murmured, — "Ah,  if 
I  could  niake  thee  liappy  !" 

The  next  day,  Gudolphin  departed  for  Rome, 
Lucilla  was  morc  dcjected  at  bis  departure  than 
she  had  been  even  the  first  tinie  it  happened- 
The  winler  was  now  slowly  approaching,  and 
ihe  weather  was  cold  and  dreary.  That  year  it 
was  unusually  rainy  and  tenipestuous,  and  as  the 
wild  gusts  howled  around  hur  solitary  home — 
how  solitary  nuw  ! — or  she  heard  the  big  drops 
1  5 
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burrying  down  on  the  agitated  lake,  she  sltac!- 
dered  at  her  owii  dcspondeut  thouglits,  and 
dreaded  tlie  gloom  and  ioneliness  of  the  IcDgtli' 
ened  night.  For  the  first  tinie  sinw  she  had 
lived  with  Godolphin,  she  turned,  but  discon- 
solately,  to  the  Company  of  books. 

Works  of  all  sorts  filled  their  home,  but  ibc 
spcll  that  oiice  spake  to  her  from  the  page  wn« 
broken.  If  the  book  was  not  of  love,  it  pos* 
sessed  no  interest ; — if  of  love,  she  thought  ihc 
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contained,  as  sometimes  liappened,  bis  com- 
ments — or  at  leaäl  his  remarks — she  was  some- 
what  Startled  to  Rnd  among  them  several  vo- 
lumes  which  she  rcmembercd  to  have  belonged 
to  her  father,  Godolphin  had  bougbtthem  after 
his  dealh,  and  put  them  by  aa  relics  of  hi« 
Singular  friend,  and  as  sainples  of  the  labo- 
rious  and  self-willed  aberratio!)  of  the  human 
intellect. 

Few  among  these  works  cquld  Lucilla  com- 
preliend,  for  they  were  chiefly  in  other  tongues 
than  the  only  two  with  which  she  was  acquainU 
ed.  But  some,  atnong  which  were  manuscripts 
by  her  father,  beautifiilly  written,  and  ciiri- 
ously  omamented,  (some  of  the  chief  works 
on  the  vainer  sciences  are  only  to  be  found  in 
manuscript,)  she  could  contrive  to  decipher, 
by  a  utile  assistancc  from  her  memory,  in 
recalling  the  signs  and  hieroglyphies  which 
her  father  had  often   explained   to   her,   and 
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indeed  caused  her  to  copy  out  for  hin)  in 
hi.s  calculatinns.  Always  possessing  an  un- 
taxed  and  unquestioned  belief  in  the  astral 
powers,  she  now  took  some  interest  in  reading 
of  their  myaterieB.  Her  father,  secretly  perhaps 
hoping  to  bcqueath  hh  name  to  the  gratitude 
of  some  future  Hermes,  had  in  his  manuscripts 
reduced  into  a  System  many  sesttered  theories 
of  others,  and  many  dogmas  of  his  own.  Over 
these,  for  they  were  simpler  and  easier  than  the 
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were  fuUer  and  more  minute  in  their  details  of 
love  than  even  in  the  period  of  their  first  pas- 
sion.  Wouldst  thou  know,  if  the  woman  thou 
loveat  Blill  loves  thee,  trust  not  her  spoken 
words,  her  prcsent  smiles;  examine  her  let- 
lers  in  absence,  see  if  slie  dwells,  as  she  once 
(iid,  upon  trtfles — but  trifles  relating  to  thee. 
The  things  wbich  the  indifferent  forget  are 
among  the  most  trcasiired  meditations  of  love. 

Bul  Lucilla  was  not  satisfied  with  the  let- 
ters—freqiient  as  they  were— that  she  received 
in  answer;  they  were  kind,  affecCionate,  but  the 
something  was  wanting.  "  The  best  part  of 
beauty  ia  that  which  no  picture  can  express." 
That  whieh  the  hi^art  most  asks,  is  that  which 
no  words  can  convey-  Honesty— patriotiam — 
reiigion  — these  have  had  their  hypocrites  for 
life ;— but  paasion  permits  only  niomentary  dis- 
■emblers. 
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IKH-tance,  and  he  tastet!  the  aweets  of  conipa* 
nionahip  with  more  giist  tlian  he  had  yet  done> 
His  talents,  hurted  in  ohscunty,  and  uncalled 
forth  by  the  society  of  Liicilla,  were  now  per- 
petually  tempted  into  action,  and  stiinulated  by 
reward.  It  had  never  before  appeared  to  him 
so  charming  a  thing  to  shine ;  for,  before,  he  had 
been  sated  with  even  that  pleasure.  Now,  from 
long  relaxr.tion,  it  had  become  new ; — vanity 
had  recovered  its  nicc  perceplion.  He  was  no 
loDger  so  absorbed  as  he  bad  been  by  ideal 
images.  He  had  given  his  fancy  food  in  his 
long  solitnde,  and  vdth  its  wild  co-mate ;  and 
being  somcwhat  disappointed  in  the  i'esult,  the 
living  World  became  to  him  a  fairer  prospect 
than  it  had  seemed  while  the  world  of  ima- 
gination  was  untried.  Nothing  more  confirms 
the  health  of  the  mind,  than  indulging  its  fa- 
vourite  infinnity  to  its  own  eure.  So  Goethe, 
in  his  niemoirs,  speaking  of  Werther,  remarks, 
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that    "  the  compositian    of   that   extravagant 
work  cured  his  cliaracter  of  extravagance." 

GodoIphiD  thought  often  of  Lucilla;  but 
pcrhaps,  if  tbe  trulli  of  his  heart  were  kaowii 
pvcn  to  liimself,  a  c£Ttaiu  stntimeDt  of  paln 
and  humiliation  was  associated  witb  the  tender- 
ness  of  his  remembrance.  Wilh  her  he  had 
led  a  life,  romantic  it  is  true,  but  somuwhat 
ttfeminale ;  and  he  thought  now,  Burround«) 
liy  the  gay  and  freshening  tide  of  the  world, 
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its  fashioas,  so  stränge  snd  infantine  in  all 
things  as  Lucilla  was,  he  trembled  to  expose 
her  inexperience  to  ihe  dangerg  that  would  be- 
set  it.  He  knew  that  his  "  friends"  would 
pay  very  iiltle  respect  to  the  reserve  of  his 
avowed  mistress ;  and  that  for  one  so  lovely  and 
unhackneyed,  the  snares  of  the  wilieat  and 
most  subtie  adepts  of  intrigue  would  be  set. 
Godolphin  did  not  iindervalue  Lucilla's  pure 
and  devoted  heart ;  but  he  knew  that  the  only 
sure  antidote  against  the  dangers  of  the  world, 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  There  was  no- 
thing in  Lucilla  that  ecer  promised  to  attain 
ihat  knowledge — her  very  nature  seemed  to 
depend  on  her  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  others. 
Joined  to  this  fear,  and  a  confused  sentiment  of 
delicacy  towards  her,  a  certain  remorseful  feel- 
ing  in  himself,  made  him  dislike  bringing  their 
connexloa  iuimediately  hefore  the  curious  and 
malignant  world :  so  tnuch  had  circumatance, 


and  LuciUa's  own  self-wüled  temper  and  uncaU 
culating  love,  conlributcd  to  drive  thc  poor  gir\ 
into  his  arma, — and  so  truly  had  he  cboaen  the 
generous  not  the  s^fish  part,  until  pasajon  and 
nature  were  exposed  lo  a  teniptation  that  could 
have  been  withstcxxl  hy  nonc  but  the  adhoretit 
to  stemer  principlea  than  Godolphin  (the  crea. 
ture  of  indolence  and  feeling)  ever  clung  to — 
that  Gtxlulphin,  viewing  hia  Itabits— his  educa- 
tion— his  whole  bias  and  frame  of  niind— iht 
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ever,  seetn  to  her  or  himself  degraded,  and  the 
purity  of  her  girlish  mind  almost  forbade  the 
intrusion  of  the  idea.  But  to  bring  her  inlo  pub- 
lic— aniong  bis  countrymen  too — whoimagine 
vice  in  all  places  the  same,  instead  of  being  in 
each  (more  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
sexes)  the  creatiue  of  the  clime — (polygarayin 
Turkey  is  scarcely  the  same  offence  as  polyga- 
my  in  England;)  and  to  feel  that  the  generous 
and  devoted  girl,  itow  so  unconscious  of  sin, 
would  be  rated  by  English  eyes — those  eyes  the 
most  inquisitive  in  the  world — with  tbe  basest 
and  most  abandoned  of  the  sex, — with  ihe  glori- 
fiers  in  vice  or  the  hypocriles  for  money, — this 
was  a  thougbt  which  hc  could  not  endure  to 
oontemplate,  and  which  he  feit  he  would  rather 
pasB  bis  life  in  solitude  than  endure.  But  this 
very  feeling  gave  an  enibarrassment  to  bis  situa- 
tion  with  Lucilla,  and  yet  more  fixedly  com- 
bined  her  image  with  that  of  a  wearisome  sedu- 
sion  and  an  ctcmal  ennui. 


And  now,  iny  dear  reader,  pause  for  one 
moment.  Have  tliere  been  times  when,  in  the 
heat  and  zeal  of  blood,  you  have  thought  to 
rebel  against  the  social  law;  times  wheo,  in 
thinking  of  one  innoccnt — credulous — uawitting 
of  the  World — whom  you  may  not  wed,  but 
with  whom  you  would  unite,  you  have  aaid  to 
yourself,  "  True,  I  cannot  marry  her,  but  shc 
sliall  be  to  me  in  heart  and  honour  as  a  wife ; 
I  will  prolect  her  from  care  and  ttom  vaat;  In 
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tongue  ?  can  you  avert  the  mocking  eye  ?  If 
you  Bay  to  the  world,  '*  She  ie  pure  ! "  can 
you  make  the  world  rcspect  her?  If  not,  and 
youT  heart  can  swcll  with  generous  emotion, 
hehold  your  everlaeting  penance !  You  cannot 
deserve  a  keener.  Again,  can  you  aay  to  the 
ever-varying  and  the  inscrutable  heart,  "  Thou 
shall  not  change!"  You  are  willing  to  pledge 
her  the  faith  that  you  think  so  sure  to-day; — 
will  it  be  unshaken  to-iuorrow  ?  No:  if  you 
know  mankind,  you  will  distrust  yourself. 
WhoBoever  gains  power  over  another,  exposes 
himself  to  the  strongest  of  temptattons.  Possesa 
the  abilily  to  desert  her  whoni  you  have  etripped 
of  all  uther  resource  and  support,  and  an  angry 
Word — a  cold  look — even  a  just  reproach— inay 
cause  you  one  day  to  juatify  yourself  in  de- 
sertion.  To  a  love  unrecognized  by  the  cu»- 
loros  of  Society,  so  long  as  the  object  be  worth 
loving — so  long  as  you  truly  love  her,  you  will 
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find  Society  prcsent  a  thousand  hostile  points,  a 
thousand  bitter  encumbmnces.  You  will  be 
beset,  entangled,  niortifted,  stung  with  every 
day,  and  with  every  occurrence.  The  fond 
being  who  supports  you  in  sorrow,  who  tends 
you  in  sickness,  who  exhilarates  you  in  joy, 
who  makes  your  haven  and  your  home, — that 
belog  you  will  feel  that  tlie  persona  you  ifae 
uiost  despise,  will  plume  themselves  on  the 
right  to  disdain.  You  have  given  to  every  one 
the  power  to  misinterpret  your  best  friend;^ 
to  jest  at  her  virtues — to  mock  her  tender- 
ness — to  consider  you,  who  deceived  her,  the 
dupe — and  her  whom  you  have  deceived,  your 
depradation,  not  your  viciim. 

No;  it  never  happcns  to  a  man  poBiiessed  of 
just  and  honourable  feeling,  to  niake  a  woinan 
whoUy  dcpendeiit  on  himsclf,  and  to  shut  on  her 
the  gates  of  the  world,  without  his  discovering, 
sooncr  or  later,  that  he  has  not  only  encuinbercd 
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X,  Lut  has  Biore  effwitually  cripplecl 
his  liberty,  and  more  decply  implicated  his 
peace,  Ihan  by  all  the  embairassnients  of 
the  church.  Morality  often  forgives — custom 
never; — the  cuatoin  we  have  once  offended  is 
our  eternal  enemy. 

From  the  thought  of  Lucilla,  coupied  with 
its  many  cmbarrassments,  Godolphin  tumed 
with  avidity  to  the  easy  enjoyments  of  life — 
enjoyments  that  ask  no  care,  and  dispense  with 
the  trouble  of  roflection. 

But  amoDg  the  visitors  to  Ronie,  the  onc 
wbose  sight  gave  to  Godolphin  the  grcatest 
pleasure,  was  his  old  friend  Augustus  Saville. 
A  dccaying  Constitution,  and  a  pulmonary  at- 
taclc  in  especial,  had  driven  the  accomplisbed 
voluptuary  to  a  warmer  climate.  The  meetinff 
of  the  two  friends  was  quite  characteristic :  it 
was  at  a  soiree  at  an  English  house.  Saville 
had  nianaged  to  get  iip  a  wliist  table. 
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"  Look,  Savillc,  there  is  Godolphin,  yoiir 
old  friend !"  cried  the  host,  who  was  looking 
on  the  game,  and  waiting  to  cut  in. 

"  Hist !"  Said  Savillc;  '*  don't  dlrecl  hia  aU 
tention  to  nie  until  after  the  odd  trick  !" 

Notwithstanding  thia  coolnc^s  wheo  a  point 
was  in  question,  Saville  was  extremcly  glad  to 
meet  his  formcr  pupil.  Tljey  retircd  into  a 
Corner  of  the  rooni,  and  talked  over  the  world. 
Godolphin  hastened  to  tum  the  convcrsation  on 
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"  Brpinghatn  ?  —  What  —  you  havc  not 
heard  ?" — 

"  Heard  what  ?"' 

"  Oh,  nothing : — but  pardon  me,  thcy  wait 
for  me  at  the  card-table.  I  shoidd  like  to  stay 
with  you,  but  you  know  one  must  not  bc 
selfish ;  the  table  would  be  broken  up  withoul 
nie,     No  virtue  without  self-sacrifice— eh." 

"  But  one  mometit. — What  is  the  matter 
with  the  Erpinghams ?— bave  they  quarrelled?" 

"  Quarrelled  1 — bab  !  —  Quarrelled  !  —  No ; 
I  dare  say  she  likes  bim  better  now  tban  ever 
filie  did  before."  And  Saville  liniped  away  to 
the  table. 

Grodolphin  remained  for  some  tinie  abstractcd 
and  thoughtful.  At  length,  just  as  he  was 
going  away,  Saville,  who,  having  an  unplayable 
band  and  a  bad  partner,  had  somewhat  lost  his 
interest  in  the  game,  lookcd  up  and  beckoned 
to  him. 
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"  Godolphin,  iiiy  dear  fellow,  I  am  to  escori 
a  lady  to  see  Ihe  lione  to-morrow ; — a  widow — 
a  rieh  widow ;  liandaome  too.  Do,  for  cbarity\ 
sake«  occompany  us,  or  meet  ui  at  the  ('»- 
loseeuDi.  How  well  that  sounda,  eh  't  Aboiit 
two  ?" 

Gcxlolphin  refused  at  first,  but,  bcing  piesBcd. 
assented. 

Not  surrounded  by  the  Icüsor  gloric»  of  mo- 
dern Rome,  but  girt  with  the  mighty  dcsoIaiioD 
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wlio  reservetl  meeknesa  for  their  tyrants,  and 
lavished  ferocity  od  their  shows?  From  that 
of  tlie  wild  beast  to  that  of  the  Christian  mar- 
lyr,  Llood  has  been  the  only  sanctification  of 
this  temple  to  the  arts.  The  history  of  the 
Fast  broods  like  an  air  over  thoac  mighty 
arcbes ;  tut  Memory  can  find  no  reniiniscence 
worthy  of  the  spot.  The  Amphitheatre  was  not 
biiilt  until  history  had  become  a  record  of  the 
vice  and  debasement  of  the  human  race.  The 
Faun  and  the  Dryad  had  deserted  the  earth ; 
no  Bweet  BuperBtition,  the  faith  of  the  grotto 
and  the  green  hill,  could  stamp  with  a  delicate 
and  undying  spell  the  labours  of  man.  Nor 
could  the  rüder  but  august  virtues  of  the  heroic 
age  give  to  the  tradition  of  the  arch  and  colutnn 
some  stirring  remembrance  or  exalting  thought. 
Not  only  the  warmth  of  fancy,  but  the  greatnees 
of  Boul,  was  gone : — the  only  triumph  left  to 
genius  was  to  fix  on  its  page  the  gloomy  vices 
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wfilich  made  the  annala  of  the  world.  Tacitus 
is  the  historian  of  the  Colosseum.  But  the 
very  darkness  of  the  past  gives  to  the  thoughts 
excited  within  that  immense  pile,  a  lofty  but 
inourDful  bias.  A  sense  of  vastoess,  for 
which,  as  we  gazc,  we  cannot  find  words, 
but  which  bequeaths  thoughts  that  our  higher 
factilties  would  not  willingly  forego,  creeps 
within  UB,  as  we  gaze  od  this  Titan  relic  of 
gigantic  crimes  for  ever  passed  away  from  the 
World. 

And  not  oniy  within  the  scene,  but  around 
the  scene,  what  voites  of  old  fioat  upon  the 
air !  Yonder  the  triumphal  arch  of  Coustantine, 
its  C'orinthian  arcades,  and  the  history  of  Trajan 
sculptured  upon  its  marble  alcove;  the  dark 
and  gloomy  verdure  of  the  Palatine;  the  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Ciesars;  the  Mount  of 
Fable — of  Farne  of  Luxury  (the  threc  epochs 
of  nations;) — the   habitation   of   Saturn;    the 
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home  of  Tully ;  the  site  for  the  golden  house 
i»f  Nero! — Look  at  your  feet — look  around; 
the  waving  weed — the  broken  column — time'B 
witness,  and  the  earthquake's :  and,  after  be- 
holding  the  signa  of  decay,  survey  and  be  onct.' 
more  penetrated  with  the  meffable  sense  of 
grandeur,  feel  yourself,  yoiir  existence,  your 
thought  absorbed,  lost,  in  that  wide  and  echo- 
less  majesty  of  space!  In  that  contrast  be- 
tween  grandeur  and  decayi  in  the  unutter- 
able  and  awful  solemnity  that,  while  rife 
with  the  records  of  past  ages,  h  sad  also 
with  their  ravage,  you  have  feit  the  nature 
of  etemity  .' 

Througti  this  vast  amphitheatre,  and  giving 
way  to  such  medttations,  Godolphin  passed  on 
alone,  the  day  after  bis  meeting  with  Saville ; 
and  at  the  hour  he  had  promiaed  the  latter  to 
seek  bim,  he  niounted  the  wooden  staircasc 
which   condiicts  the  stranger  to  ihe   wonders 
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above  the  arena,  and  by  one  of  the  arches  that 
looked  over  the  still  pines  that  slept  afar  off  in 
the  SUD  of  noon,  he  saw  a  female  in  deep  mouni- 
ing,  whom  Saville  appeared  to  be  addressing. 
He  joined  them ;  the  female  turoed  round,  and 
he  beheld,  pole  Kod  saddened,  but  how  glorious 
still,  the  face  of  Constance  ! 

To  him  the  interview  was  unexpected — by  her 
foreseen.  The  colour  fliished  over  her  cheek — 
the  voice  sank  inaudible  within.  But  Godol- 
phin's  emotion  was  more  powerful  and  iincon- 
troUed :  violent  trenibling  üterally  shook  him 
83  he  stood  :  he  gasped  for  breath  :  the  sight  of 
the  dead  retumed  to  earth,  would  have  affected 
him  less. 

In  this  immense  ruin — in  the  spot  where, 
most  of  earth,  man  feels  the  insignificance  of  an 
individual  life,  or  of  the  rapid  years  over  whidi 
it  extends,  he  had  encountered,  Ruddcnly,  thf 
being  who  had  coloured  all  bis  existence.     He 
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was  reminded  at  once  of  the  grand  epoch  of  his 
life,  and  uf  its  utter  unimportance.  But  these 
are  the  thoughts  that  wuuld  occiir  rather  tu  us 
tliati  him.  Thoiigbt  at  that  moment  was  an 
intolerablc  fiash  that  burst  on  him  fca*  an  instant, 
and  then  left  all  in  darkneaa.  He  clung  to  the 
shattered  corridor  for  support.  Constaace 
Beemed  touched  and  surprised  by  so  overwhelm- 
ing  an  emotion,  and  the  habitiial  hypocrisy  in 
which  women  are  reared,  and  by  which  they 
learn  to  cooceal  the  scntiments  they  experience, 
and  aifect  those  they  do  not,  came  to  her  assist- 
ance  and  his  own. 

"  It  is  many  years,  Mr.  Godolphin,"  said 
ahe  in  a  collected  but  soft  voice,  "aiiice 
we  met." 

"  Years  ! "  repeated  Godolphin,  vagncly  j 
and  approaching  her  wtth  a  slow  and  falt«r- 
iiig  Step.  "  Years !  you  have  not  numbered 
them  !" 
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Savillc  had  retired  a  few  Steps  on  Godolphin's 
arrival,  and  had  watched  with  a  sanlonic, 
yet  indifferent  smile,  the  proof  of  his  friend's 
weakness.  He  now  joined  Godolphin,  aml 
Said — 

"  You  miist  forjjive  me,  my  deap  G». 
tfiilpliin,  for  not  appriiing  you  before  of  Lady 
Erpingham's  arrival  at  Rome.  But  a  de. 
light  is  pcrhaps  the  greater  for  bcing  sud- 
den." 
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those  large,  searching,  mdancholy  eyes,  whose 
power  she  well  recalled,  fixed  unmovingly  on 
her,  as  seeking  to  read  in  her  cheek  the  history 
of  the  years  which  had  ripened  its  beauties — 
for  another ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


B   EXPLAIKBD SAVILLB  S    AP0I/M3V    I 


"  Gooo  Grod  !  Constance  Vemon  once  more 
free!" 

"  And  did  you  not  really  know  it  P  Your  re- 
treat  by  the  lake  must  have  been  indeed  seclu- 
sion.  It  is  seven  months  since  Lord  Erping- 
ham  died." 

"  Do  I  dream  ?"  muttcred  Godolphin,  as  he 
strode  hurriedly  to  aiid  fro  tfie  apartnient  of 
his  friend. 

Saville,  stretched  on  the  sofa.  diverted  him- 
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seif  with  niixing  anuffs  on  a  tittle  table  beside 
him.  Nothing  is  so  moumfully  amusing  in  life, 
aa  to  see  what  trifles  the  most  striking  occur- 
reDces  to  us  appear  to  our  friends. 

"Biit,"  Said  Saville,  not  looking  up,  "you 
stvm  very  incurious  to  know  how  he  died,  snd 
whereP  You  must  learn  that  Erpinghain  had 
two  ruling  passions — one  for  liorses,  the  other 
for  fiddlers.  In  setting  off  for  Italy,  he  ex- 
pected,  naturally  enough,  to  find  the  latter,  biit 
he  thought  he  niight  as  well  export  tlie  former. 
He  accordingly  filled  the  vessel  with  quadru- 
peds,  and  the  second  dny  he  landed,  he  diverteil 
the  tedium  of  a  foreign  cHiiie  with  a  gentle  ride. 
He  met  with  a  fall,  and  was  brought  home 
speechless.  The  loss  of  speech  was  not  of  great 
importance  to  his  acquaintance^  but  he  died 
that  night,  and  the  loss  of  his  life  was  l  for  he 
gave  very  fair  dinners — ah,  bah  !" — and  Saville 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  a  new  mixlure. 
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Savillc  liad  a  very  pleasant  way  of  telling  a 
Story,  particularly  if  it  related  to  a  friends 
death,  or  some  sucb  ngreeable  incident. — "  Poor 
lady  Erpingham  was  exceedingly  sliocked,  and 
well  she  might  be,  for  I  don't  think  weeds  be- 
come  her.  She  came  here  by  slow  stages,  in 
order  that  the  ülustriotts  dead  might  t-hase 
away  the  remembrance  of  the  deceased." 

"  Your  heart  has  not  improved,  Saville." 

"Heart!  What'sthat?  Oh,  a  thingservant- 
inaids  have,  and  break  for  John  the  footman. 
Heart .'  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  turned  canier. 
and  make  use  of  words  wilhout  meaning." 

Godolphin  was  not  prepared  for  a  conver&a- 
lion  of  this  order  ;  and  Saville,  in  soraewhat  a 
more  serious  air.  continued : — "  Every  person, 
Godolphin,  talks  alxiut  the  world  !  The  world  ! 
it  conveys  diHerent  meanings  to  each,  accord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  that  circle  which  makes  his 
world.      Biit  we   all  agree  in    one    thing — the 
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worldlinees  of  the  world.  Now,  no  man's 
World  is  so  void  of  affecdon  as  out'b — the  polish- 
ed — the  courtly — the  great  world :  the  higher 
the  air,  the  more  pemicious  to  Vegetation.  Our 
very  charm,  our  very  fascination,  depends  upon 
a  certain  mockery — a  suhtilc  and  fine  ridicule  oii 
all  persons  and  all  things,  constitutes  the  essence 
of  our  conversation.  Judge  if  that  tniie  be 
friendly  to  ihe  seriousness  of  the  affections. 
Some  poordoganiongusmarries,  andhousehold 
plebeianisms  corrupt  the  niost  refined.  Custom 
attache»  the  creature  to  bis  ugly  wife,  and  bis 
squalling  children  :  he  grows  affectionate,  and 
becomes  out  of  fashion.  But  we  Single  men, 
dear  Godolphin,  have  no  one  to  care  for  but 
ourselves :  the  deatbs  that  bappen,  unlike  the 
lies  that  fall  from  the  married  man,  do  not  in- 
terfere  ivitb  our  domestic  coirforts.  We  miss 
no  one  to  make  our  tea,  or  give  us  our  appetite 
pilU  before  dinncr.     Our  lusses  are  not  intiiuate 
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and  household.  We  shnig  our  Shoulders,  and 
are  not  a  whit  the  woree  for  them.  Thus,  fnr 
want  of  grieving  and  caring,  aud  frettiug,  we 
nre  liappy  enoiigh  to  grow^-come  I  wiil  use  an 
epithel  to  please  you — hard-hearted  ! — We  coiv- 
geal  into  philosophy :  and  are  we  not  then  wis« 
in  adopting  this  life  of  Isolation  and  iodifief- 


Godolphin,  wrapt  in  reflection,  scarcely  heed- 
cd  the  voluptuary,  but  Savillc  continued :  he 
htui  (rmwn  (n  «hat  hnitrh»  in  ImwIiiuMa.  «Ixit  ha 
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is  (he  broken  leg  the  worse  for  it  ?  No,  but  the 
three  men  are  made  merry  by  the  jeat:  is  the 
jegt  wickec!  then?  Nay,  it  is  a  benevolence. 
Bu(  souc  cry, ' Ay,but  thia  habit  of  disregarding 
miafortunes,  blunts  your  wills,  whcn  yo«  have 
the  power,  to  reiievethem.'  Helieve!  wasever 
such  deluston  ?  What  can  we  relieve  in  the 
vatt  inass  of  human  misfortunes  ?  As  well 
might  we  take  a  drop  frora  the  ocean,  and  cry, 
'  Ha,  ha!  we  have  lessened  the  sea!'  What 
are  even  your  public  charities — what  yoitr  best 
institudoDS ?  How  few  of  the  multitude  are 
relieved  at  all — how  few  of  tliat  few  relieved 
perinaneiitly.  Men  die — suffer — starve  just  as 
soon,  and  juBt  as  numerouäly  ;  these  public  in- 
stitutions  are  only  trees  for  the  public  con- 
science  to  go  to  roost  upon.  No.  my  dear 
fellow,  every  thing  I  see  in  the  world  says, 
Take  care  of  tkyself. — This  is  the  true  tnoral  of 
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life ;  every  one  who  minds  it,  gets  on,  tbrive«, 
and  fattens ;  they  wbo  don't,  come  to  tu  tu 
borrow  money,  if  genllemen  i  or  fall  U|>oa  thc 
parish,  if  pk'beians.  /  niind  it,  tny  dcar  Gn- 
dulphin ;  I  liave  niiuded  it  all  aiy  Ufe;  I  am 
very  contented — content  is  the  sign  of  ^-irtue — 
ah,  bah  !" 

Yes;  Constance  was  a  widow.  The  hand 
of  her  whom  Fercy  Godolpliin  had  loved  so 
pnssionately,  and  whose  voice  even  dow  thrilled 
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She  loves  me  still— Shall  I  fly  to  her  feel  > 
Shall  I  press  for  hope  ?  And  Oh  !  what,  whal 
happiness  ! but,  LucUla .'" 

This  recoUection  was  indeed  a  barrier  tliat 
never  failed  to  present  itself  to  every  prospect 
uf  hope  and  joy  which  the  image  of  Conatance 
coloured  and  called  forth.  Even  for  the  object 
of  his  first  love,  could  he  desert  one  who  had 
forsaken  all  for  faim,  whose  life  was  wrapt  up  in 
bis  aSection  ?  The  very  coohiess  with  which  he 
was  sensible  he  had  retumed  the  attachment  of 
this  poor  girl,  made  hiua  niore  abve  to  the  du- 
ties  he  owed  her.  If  not  bound  to  her  by  mar- 
riage,  he  considered  with  a  generosily — barely, 
in  truth,  but  justice,  yet  how  rare  in  the  world — 
that  the  tie  between  them  was  sacred — thatonly 
death  could  disgolve  it.  And  now  that  tie  was, 
perhaps,  all  that  beld  him  from  attaining  tlie 
dream  of  hia  past  life. 

Absorbed  in  tliese  ideas,  Godolphin  contrived 
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to  let  Saville'a  unsympatliizing  diacourse  gtide 
unheeded  along,  without  reflüctiiig  ita  iittage« 
OD  the  äcnae,  iintil  the  namc  of  Lady  Erpingham 
again  awakened  his  attention. 

"  You  are  going  to  her  tliis  evening,"  aaid 
Saville ;  **  and  you  may  thaiik  me  for  that ;  fnr 
I  asked  you  if  you  were  ihither  bound  in  her 
hearing.  in  order  to  force  her  into  granting  you 
an  invitation.  She  only  ecm  her  must  intimati; 
friends— you,  I,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Dccrhnm. 
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Irritated  and  impatient  at  Saville's  tone, 
Godolphin  rose.  "  Between  you  and  me,"  said 
Saville,  in  wishing  him  good  byc,  "  I  don't 
think  she  will  ever  marry  again.  Lady  Er- 
pingham  is  fond  of  power  and  liberty;  even 
the  young  Godolphin — and  you  are  not  so 
handsome  as  you  wcre — will  find  it  a  hopeless 
SU  it." 

"Pshaw!"muttered  Godolphin,  as  he  depart- 
ed.  But  the  last  woids  of  Saville  had  created 
a  new  fecling  in  his  brea&t.  It  was  then  possi- 
blc,  nay  highly  probable,  that  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  contest  he  had  undergone, 
and  that  the  choice  between  Lucilla  and  Con- 
stance  might  neverbe  permitted  hini.  "  Atall 
events,"  said  he,  almost  aloud,  "  I  will  see  if 
tbis  conjecture  be  true:— if  C  on  stance,  y  et  re- 
"  membering  our  early  love,  yet  feeling  for  the 
years  of  secret  pining  which  her  ambition  be- 
queathed  me,  should  appear  wilUng  to  grant 


sacrifice." 

The  social  relations  of  th 
vjllanous — they  also  make  the 
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Constance's  heart  vbb  in  her  eyes  when  she 
saw  Godolphin  that  eveniog.  She  had,  it  i* 
triie,  as  Saville  observed,  becn  compell«!  by 
common  courtesy  to  invite  him  ;  and  althougli 
ttiere  was  an  enibarrassment  in  their  meetinj;, 
who  shall  imagine  that  it  did  not  bring  tu  Con- 
Hiance  niore  of  pleasiire  Ihan  pain  ?  She  hat! 
been  deeply  shot-kcd  by  Lord  Erpinghani's  sud- 
den  death  :  tliey  had  not  been  congenlal  minds 
but  th^great  have  an  advanlage  deuied  to  tlie 
less  wealthy  Orders.  Aniong  the  form  er,  a 
)iiisband   and  wife  need  not  wearv  each  other 
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with  constant  conipanioDships ;  differeDt  ests- 
blishments,  different  hours,  diSerent  pursuits 
oUow  them  to  pass  Ufe  in  great  measure  aparl, 
so  that  tbere  is  no  necessity  for  hatred,  and 
indifference  is  the  coldest  feeling  which  custom 
induces. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  yoiith,  and  at  the 
zenith  of  her  beftuty,  Constance  was  now 
indcpendent.  Site  was  in  the  pnjoynaeot  of  the 
wealth  and  rank  her  early  liabits  of  thougbt 
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to  him ;  and  id  recalling  the  emotiun  he  had 
teitified  at  meeting  her,  she  suffered  her  heart 
to  Boftet),  while  it  reproached,  her  in  wbisper- 
iog, — "  thou  art  the  cause  '■" — All  the  6re — 
the  ardour  of  a  character  not  then  confirmed, 
which,  when  she  last  saw  him,  spake  in  hit 
eye  and  mien,  were  gone  for  ever.  The  irre- 
gulär brilUancy  of  his  converse—tbe  eameat- 
ness  of  his  air  and  geEture,  were  replaced  by  a 
calm,  an  even,  and  melancholy  composure. 
Hh  farehead  was  stamped  witli  the  lines  of 
thought;  and  the  hair,  grown  thinner  towards 
the  tcmples,  no  lunger  concealed,  from  its  lu\- 
uriance,  the  pale  expanse  of  his  brow.  The 
air  of  delicate  health  which  had  firat  inlcresled 
her  in  bis  appearaiice,  still  lingered,  and  gave  its 
wonted  and  ineffable  charm  to  his  low  voice, 
and  the  gentlc  expression  of  his  eyes.  By  de- 
grees,  the  conversation,  at  first  partial  and  scat- 
tered,  became  more  general.  Constance  and 
Godolphin  were  drawn  into  it. 
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"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Godolphin,  '*  to 
comparelifein  a  southern  climatewith  tnat  which 
we  lead  in  colder  countries.  There  ii  an  indo- 
lence,  a.  taisse  aller,  philosophic  ingmfsiance, 
produced  by  living  under  thcse  warm  suns,  and 
apart  from  thc  atnbition  and  the  objects  of  otir 
own  nation,  which  educe  at  last  a  State  of  miud 
ihat  divides  us  for  ever  from  our  countryineri. 
It  is  likt  Jiving  amidsl  perpelu«!  muwc — n 
different  kjnd  oflife — a  soft,  luzy,  voluptuou» 
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"  In  truth,"  Said  Godolpliin,  "  the  love 
which  jou  both  allude  to,  is  not  worth  disput- 
ing  about." 

"  Wliat  love  is  ?"  asked  SaviJle. 

"First  love,"  cried  Lady  Charlotte;  "  is 
it  not,  Mr.  Godolphin  ?" 

Godolpliin  changed  colour,  and  his  eyes 
met  those  of  Constance.  She  too  sighed  and 
looked  down : — Godolphin  reinained  silent. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Godolphin,  answer  me,  "  said 
Lady  Charlotte ;  "  I  appeal  to  you  !" 

"  First  love,  then,"  said  Godolphin,  endca- 
vouring  to  speak  composedly,  "  has  thia  advar- 
tage  over  others— it  is  usually  disappointed, 
and  regret  for  ever  keeps  it  alive." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  stntck  Constance  to 
the  heart.  Nor  did  she  speak  again — save  with 
visibleeffort — during  the  rest  of  the  evening- 
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vent  to  in  tiieir  conversatioD.  And  of  this  ob- 
jectleas  and  unsatisfactory  lifc  she  was  led  tu 
con&ider  herseif  the  cause.  Wilh  a  bitter  pang 
she  recalied  his  early  words,  wheti  he  said,  "  M)' 
future  19  in  your  hands ;"  and  she  contrasted  his 
vivid  energies — his  cultivated  mind — his  high 
talents — wilh  the  life  which  had  renderod 
thetn  all  so  idie  to  uthers  and  unprofitable 
to  himself.  Few,  very  few,  know  how  power- 
fuUy  the  sentiment  that  another'a  happiness  h 
at  her  controul,  spcaks  to  a  wonian's  heart. 
Äccustometl  to  depenilence  herseif,  the  feeling 
that  another  depends  on  lier  is  the  niost  soothing 
aliment  to  her  pride.  This  niakes  a  main  cause 
of  her  love  to  her  children  ;  they  would  be  in- 
compai-ably  less  dear  to  her  if  they  were  insde 
indepcndent  of  her  cares.  And  years,  wlitch  had 
brought  theyoung  Countess  actjuaiiittd  with  the 
nothingness  of  the  world,  had  softened  and 
dcepened  the  sources  of  her  affections,  in  pru- 
l2 
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portion  as  they  had  checked  tbose  of  her  anibi- 
tion.  She  could  not,  she  did  not,  seek  to  dis- 
guise  from  herseif  tliat  Godolphin  yet  loved 
her;  she  anticipated  the  hour  wheD  he  would 
avow  that  love,  and  when  she  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  atone  for  all  that  her  former  rejection 
might  have  brought  to  him  of  dtsappointnK-nl. 
Slic  feit,  too,  that  it  would  be  a  noble  as  well  as 
iklightful  task,  to  awaken  an  intellect  so  brÜ- 
iiaiit  to   the  natural   objects  of  its  display ;  to 
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wealth  and  rank,  how  gladly  will   I  yield  theni 
to  ihy  bidding !" 

But  Godolpbin,  as  if  unconscious  of  this 
favourable  blas  of  her  inclinations,  did  not 
wann  from  iiis  reaerve.  On  the  contrary,  bis 
first  abstraction,  and  his  first  agitation,  had 
both  subsided  into  a  distant  and  cool  sclf- 
possession.  They  met  often,  but  he  avoidcd  all 
nearer  or  less  general  communication.  Sh«; 
saw,  however,  tliat  his  eyes  were  constantly  in 
search  of  her,  and  that  a  slJght  trembling  in 
his  voice  when  he  addressed  her,  belied  tlii^ 
calmness  of  his  nianner.  Sometimes,  too,  u 
word,  or  a  touch  from  her,  would  awaken  the 
ill-concealed  emoiions — his  lips  seemed  about  tu 
own  the  triuinpli  of  her  and  of  the  past ;  but  as 
if  by  a  violent  effbrt,  they  were  ogain  sealed ; 
and  not  unoften,  evidently  unwilling  to  trust  his 
self-cotnmand,  he  would  abruptly  depart.  In 
ahort,   Constance  perceived  that  a  Strange  em- 
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barrassment,  the  causes  of  which  she  could  not 
tlivine,  liung  about  him,  and  that  his  conduct 
was  rcgiilated  by  fiome  secrct  motive ,  which  diel 
not  spring  from  the  circutnstances  that  had  oc- 
curred  between  them.  For  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  not  withheld  by  any  resentment  towards 
her  from  her  former  rejection :  even  his  looks, 
his  words,  had  betrayed  that  he  had  done  more 
than  forgive.  Lady  Charlotte  Decrham  had 
heard  from  Saville  of  their  former  attachment : 
she  was  a  wonian  of  the  world,  and  thought  it 
but  common  delicacy  to  give  them  all  occa< 
gioD  to  renew  it.  She  always,  therefore,  took 
occasion  to  retire  from  the  immcdiate  vicinity 
of  CoDstance  whenever  Godolphin  approacbed, 
and,  as  if  by  actident,  to  leave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  be  siifBciently  alone.  This  was  a 
danger  that  Godolphin  had,  however,  hitherto 
avoided.  One  day  fate  counleracted  prudence, 
and  a  Conference  ensued,  which  perplexcd  Con- 
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staßce,  and  tried  aeverely  the  rcsolution  of  Go- 
dolphin. 

They  went  together  to  the  Capitol,  froui 
whose  hcight  is  beheld,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
posing  landscape  in  the  world.  It  was  a  sight 
pre-emineDtly  calculated  to  arouse  and  inspirc 
the  ambitious  and  working  mind  of  the  young 
Countess. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  she  to  Godolphin, 
who  etood  beside  her,  "  that  there  Uvea  any 
one  who  could  behold  these  countlesa  monunnents 
of  eternal  glory,  and  not  sigh  to  think  of  the 
tritenesB,  or  rather  bum  to  riite  from  the  level, 
of  our  ordinary  lifc  ?" 

"  Nay,"  saitl  Godolphin  ;  "  to  you  the  view 
may  be  an  Inspiration,  to  others  a  warning. 
The  arch  and  the  min  you  survey,  speak  of 
change  yet  more  eloquently  than  glory.  Look 
on  the  Bpoi  where  once  was  the  temple  of 
Romulus : — there  Stands  tho  little  church  of  an 


obscure  aaint.  Just  below  you  is  the  Tarpeian 
Rock;  we  cannot  see  it;  it  is  hiddeu  from  us 
by  a  crowd  of  miserable  houses.  Along  the 
ancient  piain  of  the  Campus  Marlius,  behold 
the  nutiiberless  spires  of  a  new  religinn,  and 
the  palaces  of  a  modern  race !  Amidst  tbeni 
you  see  the  triumphal  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Antoninus ;  but  whose  are  the  tigures 
that  crown  their  summits?  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul'B !  And  this  awfui  wilderness  of 
men's  labours — this  scene  and  token  of  human 
revülutions — inspires  you  with  a  love  of  glory  ; 
(o  me  it  proves  its  nothingness.  An  irre- 
sistible — a  cntshitig  sense  of  the  littleness  and 
brief  life  of  our  most  ardent  and  sagacious 
achievemcnts,  seeras  to  me  to  float,  bke  a  voice, 
over  the  place!" 

"  And  are  you  still,  theo,"  said  Constance, 
with  a  half  sigh,  *'  dcad  to  alt  but  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  present  moment  ?" 
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"  No,"  replied  Godolphin,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice;  *'  I  am  not  dead  to  the  regret 
of  the  past ! " 

Constance  blushed  deeply;  but  Godolphin, 
as  if  feeling  he  haJ  committed  hiniself  too  far, 
contiaued  in  a  hurried  tone: — "  Let  us  turn 
our  eyes,"  said  he,  "yonder  among  the  olivf 
groves.     There, 

'  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strifpj' 

were  the  sumnier  retreats  of  Home 's  brightest 
»nd  most  enduring  spirits.  There  was  the  re- 
tirenientof  Horace  and  Mecienas :  there  Brutus 
forgot  liis  harsher  genius,  and  there  die  inscru- 
table  and  profound  Augusttis  indulged  in  those 
graceful  relaxations — those  sacrifices  to  wit, 
and  poetry,  and  wisdom,  which  have  made  us 
do  Bo  unwilling  and  reservetl  a  justice  to  the 
crimes  of  liis  earlier  and  the  hypocrisy  of  liis 
laier  yeara.  Here  again  is  a  reproach  to 
l5 
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your  ambition,"  added  Godolphin,  smiliDg ; 
**  his  ambition  made  Augustus  odious:  bis  oc- 
casional  furgetfuloess  of  ambitiun  alone  redeems 
him." 

"  And  what,  then  ?"  said  Constance;  "would 
you  consider  inacriTity  ibe  happiest  life  for  one 
sensible  of  taients  higher  than  tlie  common 
Standard  ?" 

"Nay,  let  tfaose  taients  be  deroted  lo  the 
discovery  of  pleasures,  not  tbe  scarcli  after 
laboura ;  the  higher  our  talcnts,  the  kecner  our 
perceptions;  the  keener  our  perceptions,  the 
more  intense  our  capacities  for  pleasure;* — 
let  pleasure  then  be  our  object.  Let  us  find 
out  what  is  best  fittcd  to  give  our  peculiar 
tastes  gratification,  and,  having  found  out, 
steadily  pursue  it." 

"  Out  on  you!    it  is  a  selfish,  an   ignoble 


*  I  Slippose  Godolphin  bj  the  word  ptca. 
sifpiifieB  happintti. 
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System,"  said  Conatance.  "  Vou  sniile — well, 
I  may  be  unphilosopfaical,  I  du  not  deny  it. 
But,  give  me  one  ]iour  of  glory,  rather  lliau  a 
life  of  luxurious  indoleiice.  Oh,  would," 
oddcd  CoDstance,  klndting  as  she  spoke,  "  that 
you — ^yoii,  Mr.  Godolphin, — with  an  intellect 
90  fomied  for  high  ac com plisliment— with  all 
the  weapons  and  energies  of  life  at  your  cont- 
mand, — would  that  you  could  awaken  to  a  more 
worthy  estimate — pardon  me — of  the  uses  of 
exertion !  Surely,  surely,  you  must  be  sensible 
of  the  calls  that  your  country,  that  raankind, 
have  at  this  cpoch  of  the  world,  upon  all — all, 
especially,  possessiog  your  advantages  and 
powers.  Can  we  pierce  one  inch  beyond  the 
aurface  of  society,  and  not  see  that  great  events 
are  hastcning  to  their  birth !  IVill  you  let  those 
inferior  to  yourself  hurry  on  before  you,  and 
Bit  inactire  while  they  win  the  reward?  Will 
you  have  no  ahare  in  the  bright  drama  that  is 
already  prepared  behind   the  dark  curtain  of 
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fate,  and  wliich  will  have  a  world  for  ils  spec- 
tatora!  Ah,  how  rejoiced,  how  elated  wjth 
myself  I  ahould  feel,  if  I  could  win  over  onc 
like  you  to  the  great  cause  of  hoDourable  ex- 
ertion ! " 

For  one  instant  Godolphin'a  eye  sparklcd, 
and  his  pale  clieek  biinit — but  the  transient 
emotion  faded  away,  as  he  answered — 

"  Eight  years  ago,  wheii  she  who  spoke  to 
nie  was  Constance  Vernon,  her  wish  migbt  bftve 
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The  short  convcrsation  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  couM  not  but  show  to  Godolphin  the 
dfingeroua  ground  on  which  Ins  iidelity  to 
Liicilk  rested.  Never  Ix-fore,  no,  not  in  the 
young  time  of  their  first  yiassion,  had  Constance 
-seemed  to  him  so  lovely  or  so  worthy  of  love. 
Her  nianners  now  were  so  rauch  more  soft  and 
imreserved  than  tliey  had  necessarily  been  at  a 
period  when  Constance  had  resolvcd  not  to 
listen  to  his  addresses  or  her  own  heart,  ihat 
the  only  pari  of  her  character  that  had  evcr 
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repulsed  his  pride,  or  oSended  his  tastes, 
äeemed  vanislied  for  ever.  A  more  eubdued 
and  geDtle  spirit  hod  dcscentlod  on  her  sinv 
passing  bcauty,  and  the  change  was  of  ao  order 
that  Percy  Godulpliia  <x>uld  espcciaUj  appre- 
ciat^.  And  thc  world,  for  which  he  owned 
reluctantly  that  she  yet  lived  too  mucfa,  had, 
nevertheless,  secnied  rather  lo  enlargc  and  anl- 
mate  the  natural  noblencss  of  her  mtnd,  than  to 
fritter  it  down  to  the  Standard  of  ita  commoD 
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the  ycars  that  had  divided  them,  faad  ooly 
taught  liim  to  feel  niore  deeply  how  rare  was 
the  Order  of  her  character,  and  how  impossible 
it  was  ever  to  behold  lier  like.  AU  the  senti- 
ments,  facuitieä,  emotioiia,  which,  in  his  affeo 
tiun  for  Lucilla,  had  remained  dortiiant,  were 
excited  into  füll  play  the  inoment  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  Constance.  She  engrossed  no 
petty  portion  —she  demanded  and  obtained  the 
whole  enipire — of  bis  soul.  And  againsl  ihis 
empire  hc  had  now  to  contend  l  Tom  as  he 
was  by  a  thouaand  cunflicting  emotione,  a  letter 
from  Lucilla  was  suddenly  put  into  his  hands ; 
ita  oontents  were  as  follows : — 

aucitU'tf  %ttttv. 

"  Thy  last  letter,  my  love,  was  so  short 
Mid  hurricd,  that  it  hae  not  coat  me  oiy  usual 
pains  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  nor  (shall  I  teil  the 
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truth  ?)  liave  I  been  so  eager  as  I  oncc  was  to 
coDunit  all  thy  words  to  my  memory.  Why, 
I  know  not,  and  will  guess  not, — but  there  is 
something  in  thy  letttirs  since  wu  parted  thal 
chilla  me; — they  throw  back  my  heart  upoii 
itself.  I  tear  open  the  seal  with  so  much 
eagernesa — thou  wouldst  sraile  if  thou  couldsl 
See  me;  and  when  I  discover  how  few  are  tbc 
\M}rdä  upon  whicli  I  am  to  live  for  maiiy  dsy^, 
I  feel  sick  and  disappointed,  and  lay  down  the 
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reasonable  this  fear  is !  For  what  am  I  to 
thee?  How  oflen  dost  thou  cooiplain  thal  I 
can  understand  thee  not — how  ofteQ  dost  thou 
iraply  that  there  ia  much  of  thy  nature  which 
I  am  incapable — unworthy — to  learn  !  If  this 
be  so,  how  natural  is  Jt  to  dread  that  thou  wilt 
find  others  whom  thou  wilt  fancy  tnorc  cun- 
genial  to  thee,  and  that  absence  will  only  reuiind 
thee  more  of  my  imperfections  I 

"  And  yet  I  think  that  I  have  read  thee  to 
the  letter ;  I  think  tliat  my  love,  which  is 
always  foUowing  thee,  always  watching  thee, 
alwayg  conjecturing  thy  wishes,  musthave  pene- 
trated  into  every  secret  of  thy  heart :  only  I 
want  words  to  express  what  I  feel,  and  thou 
layest  the  blame  upon  the  feeliug !  I  know 
how  untutored,  how  Ignorant,  I  must  seem  to 
thee ;  and  sometioies — and  lately  very  often — 
I  reproach  myself  that  I  have  not  more  dili- 
gently  sought  to  make  myself  a  worthier  com- 
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panion  to  thee.  I  think  if  I  had  the  same 
means  as  others,  I  aliould  acquire  Ibe  aame 
facility  of  espressing  my  thoughts;  and  my 
ihoughts  tliou  couldst  never  blame,  for  I  know 
that  tliey  are  fuU  of  a  love  to  thee  which— 
no — not  the  wisest — the  inost  brilliant — whom 
tliou  mayest  see  could  equal  even  in  Imagina- 
tion. But  I  hare  sought  to  tnend  this  deÜ- 
ciency  since  we  parletl ;  and  I  have  lookcd 
into  aU  tlie  books  thoii  hast  lovfd  to  read,  and 
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guage  now.  And  I  have  taugbt  myself  songs 
thou  wilt  love  to  hear  when  thou  retumest 
honetome;  and  I  have  pracdsed  music,  and 
I  think — nay,  I  am  sure,  that  time  will  not 
pasB  Eo  heavily  with  tkee  as  when  thou  wast 
last  here. 

"  And  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ? — forgive 
me  if  I  press  thee  to  return.  Thou  hast  stayed 
away  longer  than  thou  hast  been  wont,  but  that 
I  would  not  heed ;  it  is  not  the  number  of 
days,  but  the  aensations  with  which  I  have 
counted  them,  that  make  me  pine  for  thy  be- 
loved  voice,  and  long  once  more  to  behold 
thee.  Neyer  before  did  I  so  feel  thy  absence, 
or  was  so  utterly  wretched.  A  sccret  voice 
whispers  me  that  we  are  partcd  for  ever.  I  cannot 
withjtand  the  oniens  of  my  own  heart.  When 
my  poor  father  lived,  I  did  not,  child  aa  I  was, 
partake  of  those  sentiments  with  which  he  was 
wtmt  to  say  the  stars  inspired  us.     I  could  not 
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see  in  thein  the  boders  of  fear  and  the  preachers 
ot  sad  ddings ;  they  seeined  tu  me  oaly  füll  of 
serenity  and  tendeniess,  and  the  proiuise  of 
enduring  love !  And  ever  whea  I  Icmked  on 
tbem,  I  thougtit  of  thee ;  and  thy  image  lo  nie 
then,  BS  thou  knowest  it  was  from  childhood, 
was  bright  with  unimaginable  but  never  melan- 
choly  spells.  But  now,  although  I  love  thee 
so  far  aiore  powerfuUy,  l  cannot  divest  the 
ihoughls  of  thee  from  a  certain  sadness;  and 
so  the  Stars,  which  are  like  thee,  which  are  füll 
of  thee,  hare  a  saduess  also !  And  this,  the  bed, 
where  every  moming  I  Stretch  iny  arms  for 
thee,  and  find  thee  not,  and  have  yet  to  live 
through  the  day,  and  on  which  I  now  nrite  tliis 
letter  to  thee — for  I,  who  used  to  rise  with  the 
sun,  am  now  too  dispirite<l  not  to  endeavour  to 
cheat  the  weary  day — I  have  made  thera  place 
nearer  to  the  window ;  and  I  look  out  upon  the 
still  skies  every  night,  and  have  made  a  friend 
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of  every  star  I  see.  I  question  it  of  tbyself, 
and  wonder,  when  thou  lookest  at  it,  if  thou 
hast  aoy  thought  of  me .'  I  love  to  look  upon 
theheavens  rauch  more  thaii  upon  the  earth: 
for  the  trees,  and  the  waters,  and  the  hüls 
around,  thou  canst  not  behoM ;  hut  llie  same 
heaven  which  I  survey  is  alx)ve  ihee  also ;  and 
this,  our  common  companion,  seems  in  some 
measure  to  unite  us.  And  I  have  thought  over 
my  father's  lore,  and  have  tried  to  Icarn  it  :— 
nay,  thou  raayest  smile,  but  it  is  thy  absence 
that  has  taught  me  siipersrition. 

"  But  teil  me,  dearest,  kindest,  teil  niewhen, 
oh  when  !  wilt  thou  return.  Return  only  this 
once— if  but  for  a  day,  and  I  will  never  perse- 
cute  thee  again.  Truant  as  thou  art,  thou 
shalt  have  füll  liberty  for  life,  But  I  cannol 
teil  thee  how  sad  and  heavy  I  am  grown,  and 
every  hour  knocks  at  my  heart  like  a  knell. 
Corae  back  to  thy  poor  LueÜla— if  only  to  sec 
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what  joy  ia !  Cume  -I  know  thou  will !  Bul 
aliould  any  thing  I  äo  Dot  foresee  detain  tbee, 
fütat  least  the  day— nay,  if  possible,  ihebour — 
when  we  shall  raeet,  and  let  the  letter  which 
conveys  such  bappy  tidings  be  long,  and  ktnd, 
and  füll  of  thee,  as  thy  letters  once  were.  1 
know  I  weary  thee,  but  I  cannot  help  it  I  am 
veak,  and  dejected,  and  cast  down,  and  hare 
only  hcart  enough  to  pray  for  ihy  retuni." 
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and  impatient  of  rest,  he  hurried  into  the  air; — 
he  traversed  the  city ;  he  pasaed  St.  Sebas- 
tian's  gate,  gained  the  Appia  Via,  and  saw — 
lone  and  sombre,  as  of  old — the  house  of  the 
departed  Volktman.  He  had  half  unconsciously 
sought  that  dIrectioD,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  purpose,  and  sustoin  his  conscience  in  ita 
right  path.  He  now  hurried  onwards,  and 
stopped  not  tiU  he  stood  in  that  lovely  and 
hauDted  apot — the  valJey  of  Egeria — in  which 
he  had  met  Lucilla  on  the  day  that  he  first 
learnt  her  love.  There  was  a  glooni  over  the 
scene  now,  for  the  day  was  dark  and  cloudcd  : 
the  birds  were  silent ;  a  heavv  oppreseion  seeni- 
ed  to  brood  upon  the  air.  He  eiitered  that 
grotto  which  is  the  witness  of  the  inost  beauti- 
ful  loTe  Story  chronicled  even  in  the  soft  soutb. 
He  recalled  ihc  passionate  and  buming  emo- 
tions  which,  the  last  time  hc  hiid  been  within 
that  cell,  he  had  feit  for  Lucilla,  and  bad  con- 
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slrued  erroneousiy  into  real  love.  As  he  luok« 
ed  around,  how  diflTerent  an  aspect  tbe  npot 
wore  !  Then,  those  walls— that  spring — even 
that  mutilated  statue — had  seemed  to  him  thi- 
t^ncouragers  of  the  soft  sensations  he  had  io- 
dulged.  Now,  they  appeared  to  reprove  tht- 
very  weakness  which  hallowed  themselves — ihc 
asBociations  spoke  to  him  in  another  tone.  The 
}>roki?ii  Statue  of  the  river  god— the  desert  sU 
li'nce  in  wliich  the  water  of  the  swcet  fountain 
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ing  itself  with  tears.  There  was  something 
mocking  to  human  passion  in  tlie  very  antiquity 
of  the  Epot;  four  and  twenty  cetituries  had 
paased  away  since  the  origin  of  the  tale  that 
made  it  holy — and  that  tale,  too,  was  fable ! 
What,  in  this  vast  accumulation  of  the  sands  of 
time,  was  a  solitary  atoni  ?  What,  among  the 
millions,  the  myriads,  that  around  that  desolate 
Kpot  liad  loved,  and  forgotten  love,  was  the 
brief  passion  of  one  mortal,  withering  as  it 
Sprung  !  Thua  differently  moralizes  the  heart, 
according  to  the  passion  which  bestows  on  it 
Ihe  text. 

Before  he  regained  his  home,  Godolphin's 
resolve  was  taken.  The  next  day  he  liad  pro- 
mised  Constance  to  attend  her  to  Tivoli ;  he  re- 
solved  then  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  on  the 
following  day  to  retum  to  Lucilla.  He  remem- 
bered  with  bitter  reproachj  that  he  had  not 
written  to  her  for  a  length  of  time,  treble  the 
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«ccustomed  interval  botwcen  his  lettcrgj  und 
feit  that,  while  at  the  mometit  she  had  written 
the  lines  he  had  now  pressed  to  his  bosom,  she 
was  especttng,  with  unutterahle  fondness  upd 
ansiety,  to  receive  his  lukewarm  assiirsDce»  of 
continued  love,  the  letter  he  wna  aboul  to  wrile  in 
answer  to  her's  was  tlie  first  one  that  would  grcet 
her  eyes.  But  heresolved,  that  in  that  tcttcr.  at 
least,  shc  should  not  be  disappointcd.  llc  wrotc 
at  iength,  and  with  all  the  outpoiirings  of  a  lea- 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

TIVOLI THE  RYREn's  CAVE THE   CONPESBIOS. 

Along  the  deathlj  campagna,  a  neary  and  de- 
solate length  of  way,  tlirough  a  niean  and  scjue- 
lid  row  of  houBes,  you  thread  yoiir  cokirse  ;  and 
behold — Tivoli  bürste  upon  you ! 

*'  Iiook,  look,"  cried  Constance,  with  entliu- 
sioam,  as  she  pointed  to  the  nishing  torrent 
that,  through  niatted  trees  and  cragged  preci- 
picee,  thundered  on. 

Astonished  at  Godolphin's  silence,  he  whuiii 

scenery  was  usually  so  wont  to  kindie  and  in- 

Bpire,  Bhe  tumed  hastily  round,  and  her  whole 

tide  of  fecling  was  revulsed  by  the  absorbcd, 
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but  intense,  dejcction  writtcn   on  his  coutii^^ 
nance. 

"  Why,"  Said  &he,  after  a  stiort  pause,  ontl 
affecling  a  playfu]  smile,  "  why,  how  provokiDg 
h  tliis!  In  ^neral,  not  a  commoD  patch  nf 
green  with  an  old  tree  in  the  centrc,  not  a  com- 
mon rivulet  with  a  willow  hanging  over  it,  es- 
i:apes  you.  You  insist  upon  our  sharing  your 
raptures — ^yoii  dUate  on  ihe  picturcsqup — you 
rise  into  c-loquence;  nay,  you  persuade  us  ioto 
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and  despaired  of  ihe  future  from  tlieir  remeiii- 
brance.  She  connected  hia  melancholy  with 
herseif,  and  knew  that,  when  referred  to  her, 
»he  could  dispel  it.  Inspired  by  tbis  idea,  am\ 
exhüarsted  by  the  beauty  of  the  moming  aud 
the  wonderfui  magnificence  of  nature,  she  in- 
dulged  her  spirits  to  overflowing.  And  ns  hir 
brilliant  mind  liglated  up  every  subject  it  touch- 
ed,  DOW  glowing  over  description,  now  flash- 
ing  into  remark,  Godolphin  at  one  time  forgot, 
and  at  another  more  keenly  feit,  the  magnitiKk' 
of  the  Bacrifice  he  was  about  to  make.  Hut 
every  one  knows  that  feeling  which,  when  we 
are  unhappy,  illumines  (if  I  may  so  speak)  uiir 
outward  seeming  from  the  fierceness  of  our  in- 
ward despair — that  reckle&sness  which  is  the  iii- 
toxication  of  our  grief. 

By  degrees  Godolphin  broke  from  his  re- 
serve.  He  seenied  to  catch  the  enthudasm  nf 
C'onstance ;  he  echoed  back — he  led  into  ntw 
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edeliglited  n- 
■■bflf  Ih  iMMlifuI  raMpMiuo.  HU  mtnd. 
fKobmaMw  «ad  praAiselT  ridi  bx  tbe  trevures 
of  aUtSBov  caBcd  vp«  ^nm  from  evorob- 
jacK.  The  ■rtrAIT,  the  rnin,  tbe  hdüow  an— 
A»  MMp  hmk  cmted  wjüi  tbe  oÜTe— tbe  ain>- 
BiH|il^  Ae  dbric  ponp  of  tbe  cjpress  grave, 
aad  Ik*  Rwr  rf  tbe  hndloeg  Arno,— oU  he 
iwuhtJ  «itfa  dw  megic  of  tbe  pu4— clad  with 
tbegkriEsof  biatoeTaiMl  of  legend— and  decked 
erer  and  aom  with  the  flowers  of  tbe  etental 
Poesy  that  ret  walks,  mourning  for  her  childKB,  ' 
KDODgst  tbe  vines  and  watervalis  of  the  ancient 
Tibur.  And  Coostance,  as  she  listened  to  him. 
«ttianced,  until  she  berseif  unconsciously  grew 
silent,  indulged  withoiit  resen-e  in  that,  ihe 
proudest  lusury  of  Io¥e — pride  in  ihe  belove«! 
object.  Never  had  the  rare  and  rarious  ge- 
nius  of  Godoipbin  appeared  so  worthy  of  ad- 
miradon;— when    bis  voice  ceased,  it  seemed 
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to  Constance  like  a  sudden  blank  in  the  crea- 
tion. 

G(xloipbJn  and  the  yoiing  Countesa  were  se- 
veral  paces  before  the  little  party,  and  they 
iiow  took  their  way  towords  the  Syreii's  Cave, 
The  path  ihat  leads  to  ihat  singular  apot  is 
liuaiid  with  an  eteroal  spray  ;  and  it  is  ho  ab- 
rupt and  slippery,  that  in  order  to  preservc 
your  foocing,  you  iiiust  cling  to  the  busheii 
that  vegetate  arouDd  the  sides  of  the  precipice. 

"  Let  US  dispense  with  our  guide,"  aaid  Go- 
dolpbiD.  "  I  know  every  part  of  the  way,  and 
I  am  aure  you  share  with  ine  in  dislike  to  these 
hackncyed  indicators  and  signposts  for  admira- 
tiun.  Let  ua  leavc  hiui  to  Lady  Charlotte  and 
Saville,  and  suffer  me  to  be  your  guide  to  the 
tavern." — Constance  readüy  enough  ossented. 
and  they  proceeded.  Savüle,  by  no  meaiis 
liking  the  difticuU  and  perilous  path  which  was 
to  lead  only  to  a  vcry  cold  ])lacc,  soon   lialted, 
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i »l^f  naätnUi  tbe  proprielj 
^■B.  f  wJtj  CT— tote  much  pre- 
ll tf  her  vmmmmm^»  coaverse  tu 


■  et  her  friends, 
t  thst  every  st«p  k- 
',  bcbinl,  CoQsUnce  con- 
1  Bov«  bow  «leligfatful  to  her  seeni- 
,  as,  with  erery  momenl, 
GaMfkm't  an« — Godalphio's  h»nd  becante 
WBBemmji  and  be,  iospir«],  inflamed,  hy  her 
compaar,  hv  ber  toucfa,  by  the  soAoess  of  her 
Btanner,  and  tbe  derodon  of  her  attention— 
DO,  DO !  Dot  jr',  «as  Ludlla  forgotten '. 

And  DOW  thev  stood  within  the  Syren's  Cavt-. 
From  Ifais  spot  alone  jou  can  vien  ifaat  terrible 
descenl  of  waten  which  ruahes  lo  earth  Hke  the 
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Coming  of  a  God ! — The  rocks  dripped  around 
them — the  torrent  dashed  at  their  vcry  feet. 
Down,  down,  in  thunder,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
dashed  the  might  of  the  tnaddening  element ; 
sbove,  all  wrath  ;  below,  all  blackness ;— there, 
the  cataract ;  here,  the  abyas.  Not  a  moment's 
pause  to  the  fury,  not  a  momenl's  silence  tu 
the  roar: — forward  to  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
sun — the  curae  of  labour,  and  the  soul  of  iin- 
ulterable  strength,  shall  be  upon  thoae  waters  ! 
The  denion,  tormented  to  an  eternity,  filling 
bis  dread  dwelling-plaee  with  the  unresting 
and  unearlhly  voice  of  his  rage  and  despair, 
is  the  only  type  mcet  for  the  apirit  of  the 
cataract. 

And  there — amidst  this  awfid  and  tremen- 
douB  eternity  of  atrife  and  power— stood  two 
beings  whose  inomentary  existence  was  filled 
with  the  master-passion  of  hiimanity.  And  that 
pasaion  was  yet  audible  there :  the  iiature 
m5 


r 

■  withoiit  could  not  subdue  that   witfain.     Ev«n 

V  amidst    the    icjr    showers   ot  spray   that    feil 

around,  and  would  have  frozen  the  veins  uf 
others,  Gudolpliin  feit  the  burniDg  at  hiä  heart. 
Coastance  vas  indeed  utterly  lost  in  a  whirl 
and  chaoa  of  awe  and  admiration,  which  de- 
prived  her  of  all  words,  But  it  was  the  nature 
of  her  wayward  and  idealizing  lover  to  be 
aroused  only  to  the  thoroiigh  knowleilge  of  his. 
poH'ers  and  passiou»  aniong  the  uiure  unfrequenl 
«Dd  fierce  excitements  of  life.  A  wild  emotion 
uow  urged  him  on ; — something  of  that  turbu- 
lent exaggeratiün  of  mind  whicli  gave  rise  to  a 
inomorable  and  dkputed  saying;—  "  If  thou 
stoodest  oQ  a  precipice  with  thy  mistress,  hast 
thou  ever  feit  the  desire  to  pluiige  with  her  into 
the  abyss? — If  so— thou  hast  loved.'"  No 
doubl,  the  seDtiment  is  exaggerated,  but  there 
ai-e  tiiiies  whcn  lovc  is  exaggerated  too.  And 
now  ConstancL',  without  knowing  it,  had  clung 
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cloäer  and  closer  to  Godolphin.  His  band  at 
first — now  his  arm — supported  her  ;  and  at 
length,  by  an  irresistible  and  maddening  ini- 
pulse, he  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  whis- 
pered  in  a  voice  which  was  heard  by  her  even 
amidst  the  thunder  of  the  giant  waters.  ^*  Here, 
here,  my  early,  my  only  love,  I  feel,  in  spite  of 
myself,  that  I  never  utterly,  fuUy,  adored  you 
until  now  !"' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


AV'hile  the  above  events,  so  fatal  to  Lucill 
werein  pragress  at  Rotne,  she  was  Holding  a 
iiiiquigt  conimunp  wjth  her  owu  passional«.- 
and  restless  heart,  by  the  bordera  of  ihe  lake, 
whose  silver  quiet  mocked  the  mind  it  had,  in 
liappier  moments,  refiected-  She  had  now 
dragged  on  the  weary  load  of  time  throughoiit 
lliewinter;  and  the  early  and  soft  spring  was 
alrcady  abroad — smoothing  the  face  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  calling  Ufe  into  the  boughs.  Hitherto 
ihis  time  of  year  had  possessed  a  mysterious 


aad  earoest  attraction  for  Lucilla—now  all  ita 
voices  were  mute.  The  letters  that  Godulphin 
faad  written  to  her  were  so  few,  and  so  re- 
strained,  in  comparison  with  those  which  she 
had  received  in  the  fürmer  periods  of  absenee, 
that — ever  aüve  as  she  was  to  Impulse,  and  irre- 
gulated  by  aettled  principles  of  hope — fier  only 
relief  to  a  tearful  and  spiritless  dejection  was 
in  paroxysmB  of  doubt,  jealousy,  and  despair. 

It  is  the  uiost  common  Ihing  in  the  world, 
that,  when  we  have  once  wronged  a  person,  we 
go  on  in  the  wrong,  from  a  certain  soreness  with 
which  cuniscience  links  the  associations  of  the 
injured  party.  And  thus,  Godolphin,  strug- 
gling  with  the  retiirn  to  his  early  and  never- 
furgotten  love,  feit  an  unwitlingness  that  he 
could  seldoni  successfully  combat,  in  playing 
Ihe  hypocrite  to  Lucilla.  His  very  remorse 
made  him  unkind ;  the  feeling  that  he  ought  to 
write  üfleu,   iiiadi,  hiin  write  seldoin  ;  and  con- 
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sdous  that  he  ought  to  return  her 
(if  eagcr  devution,  lie  returncd  them  with  in« 
volmitary  awkwardncGs  and  reserve.  All  thia 
is  very  natural,  and  very  evident  to  Us  ;  hut  a 
thousand  iiiysteries  were  more  occeptablc  to, 
uiore  sought  for  and  clung  to,  by  Lucillu,  tlian 
n  conjecturc  at  the  truth. 

Meanwliile  she  fed  mure  and  moreeagerXy 
tliose  vain  researches  whlch  yet  beguiled 
lime,    and    äattered    her    imagination.      In 
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while  ghe  questioned  the  future,  she  thought 
on\y  of  her  lover,  But  day  after  day  pa»sed — 
no  letter,  or  worse  than  none;  and  at  length 
Lucilla  became  utterly  impatient  of  all  rest ;  a 
nervous  fever  possessed  her ;  the  extreme  and 
(leadened  eolitude  of  the  place  fiUed  her  with 
that  inefTable  aeiisation  of  irritability  which,  I 
have  souiewhere  read,  prcludes  the  madness 
that  has  been  produced  in  critiiinala  by  solitary 
confinement. 

On  the  day  that  she  wrote  that  letter  to  Go- 
dolphin,  which  I  have  transeribed,  this  painfui 
tensioD  of  the  nerves  was  more  than  hithertu 
acute.  She  longed  to  fly  somewhcre ;  nay,  once 
or  twice,  she  remeuihered  that  ilome  was  easily 
gained,  that  she  niight  be  there  as  expeditiously 
as  her  letter.  Although  in  that  letter  only  we 
havo  signlJied  th:it  Lucilla  had  expressed  her 
wish  for  GodolphiD's  retum;  yet,  in  all  her 
later  letters,  she  had  (althougli  perhaps  luort.- 
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tiraidly)  urged  that  desire.  But  they  had  nol 
taken  ihe  sanie  hold  with  Godolphin;  nor, 
while  he  was  playing  with  his  danger,  had  ihev 
produced  tlie  same  energetic  resolution.  Lu- 
cilla  could  not,  however,  hope  with  much 
reason  that  the  succesa  of  her  present  letter 
would  be  greater  ihan  that  of  her  fonner  ones ; 
and,  at  all  events,  she  did  not  antici|)ate  ao 
immediate  compliance  with  her  prayers.  She 
luoked  forward  to  some  excuses,  and  to  some 
delay.  Wc  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  she 
feit  a  growing  desire  to  foUow  her  own  epistle 
lo  Home;  and  although  she  had  been  pre- 
vented  before,  and  still  drew  back  frum  absu- 
lutely  favouring  and  enforcing  the  idea,  by  the 
fear  of  Godolphin's  displeasiire ;  yet  she  trusted 
enuugh  to  hls  gentleuess  of  character  to  fecl 
sure  that  the  displeasure  could  searcely  be 
iasting.  Still  the  step  was  bold,  and  Lucilla 
loved  dcvutedly  enuugh   to   be   tiinid  ;  and  be- 


sides,  her  inexperience  made  her  look  upoii 
the  joumey  as  a  far  more  formidablc  expeditiun 
than  it  really  was. 

Debating  the  noiion  in  her  mind,  ahe  sought 
her  usual  retreat,  and  turned  listtesaly  over  the 
books  which  she  had  so  lately  lovcd  to  study- 
At  length,  in  nioving  one  she  had  rot  looked 
into  before,  a  paper  feil  to  the  ground ;  she 
picked  it  up  ;  it  was  the  paper  containing  that 
figure  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  astro- 
loger had  shown  to  bis  daughter,  as  a  chami  tu 
produce  dreams  prophetic  of  any  circumstance 
or  person  conceming  whoni  the  believer  might 
be  anxious  to  learn  aught.  As  she  saw  the 
image,  which,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  of 
a  remarkable  design,  the  whole  of  her  coover- 
sation  with  Volktman  on  the  subject,  rushed 
inlo  her  mind,  and  ahe  resolved  that  very  night 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  charm  on  which  he 
had  so  confidently  insisted.     Fraught  with  tlie 
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chimcrical  delusioD,  she  now  longed  for  Üie 
hours  to  pass,  and  the  night  to  come.  She 
looked  again  and  again  at  thc  Singular  iraagt- 
and  the  portentoiis  ßgures  wroiigbt  ui»on  ihe 
charm ;  the  very  straiigeness  of  tho  thamctcrs 
inspircd  her,  as  was  natura],  with  u  l}elii,-fin 
their  efßcacy ;  and  she  feit  a  tlirill,  an  awc, 
ereep  over  her  hlood,  aB  the  shsdows  of  e\e, 
deepening  over  the  fiLr  moimtnins,  bmughl  ou 
the  ticiie  of  trial.     At  length  it  ¥ftS  night,  and 
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Half  in  light — half  in  shadow — ^her  undress 
gave  the  outline,  and  somewhat  niore,  oi  a 
throat  and  breast,  whose  roundnesti,  shape,  and 
hue,  never  were  surpassed.  Her  arms  were 
lightly  crossed  above  her  bosom  ;  and  her  long, 
rieh  hair  aeeming  darker  by  that  light,  feil  pro- 
ftisely,  yet  not  dishevelied,  around  her  neck, 
parting  from  her  brow.  Her  attitude  at  that 
moment  was  quite  Btill,  as  if  in  worship,  and 
perhaps  it  was ;  her  face  was  incllned  slightly 
upward,  looking  to  the  heavens  and  towards 
Rome.  But  that  face — there  was  tlie  picture  ! 
It  was  so  young,  so  infantine,  so  modest ;  and 
yet  the  youth  and  the  limidity,  were  elevated 
and  refined  by  the  eamcst  doubt,  the  preterna- 
tural  terror,  the  unearlhly  hope,  which  dwelt 
upon  her  forchead — her  parted  lip,  and  her 
wistful  and  kindied  eye.  There  was  a  sub- 
linitty  in  her  loneliness  and  her  years,  and  in 
the  fond  and  vain  superstition,  which  was  but  a 
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spirit  calletl  from  the  deeps  uf  an  unratlioiimblc 
and  mighly  love.  And  afar  was  heanl  tht- 
breaking  of  the  lake  upon  tlie  shore — ^no  other 
eound  !  And  now,  aiuong  the  unwaving  pines, 
there  was  a  süver  shiniiner  as  the  moon  roae 
into  her  empire,  and  deepened  at  once,  slong 
tht   universal   scent^,   the    loveliness    and    thr 


Lucilla  tumed  from  the  windoff,  and,  koccl- 
ing  down,  wrute  with  a  treinbling  hiind  upun 
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image  of  Godolphin,  that  image  had  not,  with- 
out  recurriDg  to  any  cabalistical  spells,  been 
present  to  her  dreams. 

She  thought  that  it  was  broad  nootiday,  and 
that  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  house  shc  then 
inhabited,  and  weeping  bitterly.  Of  a  suddeit, 
the  voice  of  Godolphin  called  to  her;  she  ran 
eagerly  forth,  biit  no  sooner  had  she  passed  the 
threshuld,  than  the  sccne  so  familiär  to  her 
vanished,  and  she  was  alone  in  an  immense  and 
pathless  wilderness ;  there  was  no  tree  and  no 
water  in  thia  desert ;  all  was  arid,  solitary,  and 
inanimate.  But  what  seemed  mo«t  stränge  to 
her  was,  that  in  the  heavens,  although  they 
were  clear  and  briglit,  there  was  ncither  sun 
nor  Stars;  the  light  seemed  settled  and  stag- 
nant,  there  was  in  it  no  life.  And  she  thought 
that  she  eontinued  to  move  involuntarily  along 
the  wasle ;  and  that  ever  and  anon,  she  yeamed 
and  strove  to  rest,  but  her  limbs  did  not  obey 
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her  will,  and  a  power  slic  c« 

>uld  not  eonlFuul 

urged  her  onward. 

And  now  there  was  no  louger  an  iittt-r  dinnfa- 

oeas  and  death  orer  ihe  scene. 

Fürth  frnni  tLi- 

Bands,    as    from   the  bowela 

of  the  rctuclaol 

earth,  there  crept,  one  by  one 

,  loAthly  nnd  r«p. 

tile  shapes ;  obscene  sounds  i 

rang  in  her  rar*— 

now  in  a  hideous  Diockery,   t 

low  in  a  jet  morc 

sickening  solicitation,     Shapes  of  tPiror  ihickvn- 

ed  and  crowded  niund  her.     ! 

ähe  wflB  rouaed  bj 
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and  what  at  first  seemed  foes,  grew  into  com- 
panions. 

And  now,  again,  the  wildemess  was  gone ; 
she  stood  in  a  stränge  spot,  and  opposite,  and 
gazing  upon  her  with  intent  and  mournful  eyes, 
stood  Godolphin.  But  he  seemed  much  older 
than  he  was,  and  the  traces  of  care  were 
ploughed  deeply  on  his  countenance ;  and  above 
them  both  hung  a  motionless  and  livid  cloud ; 
and  from  the  cloud  a  gigantic  hand  was  stretched 

■ 

forth,  pointing  with  a  shadowy  and  unmoving 
finger,  towards  a  quarter  of  the  earth  which 
was  enveloped  in  a  thick  gloom.  While  she 
sought,  with  straining  eyes,  to  penetrate  the 
darkness  of  the  spot  thus  fearfully  marked  out, 
she  thought  Godolphin  vanished,  and  all  was 
sudden  and  utter  night — ^night,  but  not  still- 
ness — for  there  was  a  roar  as  of  many  winds, 
and  a  dashing  of  angry  waters,  that  seemed 
close  beneath ;  and  she  heard  the  trees  groan 
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and  bend,  and  feit  the  icy  and  rushing  air :  the 
tempesta  were  abroad.  But  amidat  (he  niing- 
ling  of  the  niighty  soutids,  she  beard  distinctly 
the  ringing  of  a  horse's  hoofs;  and  presently  a 
wild  cry,  in  which  she  recognized  the  voice  of 
Godolphin,  rang  forth,  adding  to  the  wralh  iif 
natura  the  yct  niorc  appalhng  witness  of  a  hu- 
man despair.  Tbe  cry  was  foUowed  by  llic 
louder  dashing  of  the  waves,  and  the  fierccr 
turiuoil  of  the  winds;  and  then,  lier  onguiiJi 
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and  ratified  by  the  intense  Impression  wrought 
upon  her  mind  by  the  dream.  A  thousand  un- 
utterable  fears,  fears  for  Godolphin,  rather 
than  berself — or  if  for  herseif,  only  in  con- 
nexion  with  bim — bore  irresistible  despotism 
overherthoughts.  She  could  not  bear  to  wait, 
to  linger  any  longer  in  the  dark  and  agitated  sus- 
pense  she  herseif  had  created ;  the  idea  she  before 
had  nursed,  now  became  resolve;  she  determined 
forthwith  to  set  out  to  Rome— to  see  Godolphin. 
She  rose,  woke  her  attendant,  and  that  very 
day  she  put  her  resolution  into  effect. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


It    was    approat'hing   towards    the    eveiiing  at 
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honie.  Ludila  coloured  witli  vivid  tielight  to 
hear  that  her  letter  had  produced  an  effect  she 
had  Dot  hoped  bo  expeditiously  to  accomplish. 
She  passed  on  into  Godolphin's  apartment. 
The  room  bore  evident  signs  of  approacliing 
departure;  the  trunks  lay  half  packed  on  thc 
floor;  there  was  all  that  ioiportance  of  confusion 
around,  which  niake.s  to  the  amateur  traveik'r 
a  luKury  out  of  discomfort.  Lucilla  sat  down, 
and  waited,  ansious  and  trembling.  für  her 
lover.  Her  woman,  who  had  accompanicd  her, 
thinking  of  more  terrestial  conccrns  tliim  love, 
left  her,  at  her  desire.  She  coiild  not  rest 
long— she  walkcd,  agitated  and  cxpccung,  lu 
and  fro  the  long  and  half-fumished  chamber 
which  characterizes  the  Italiau  palace.  At 
length,  her  eye  feil  on  an  open  leitet  on  a 
writing-table  at  one  corner  of  tlic  room.  She 
glanced  over  it  mechanically ;— certain  words 
suddenly  arrested   her   attention: — were   thosf 
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words— worJs  of  jwssion— acldressetJ  lo  her? 
If  not,  O  God  !  to  nhom ?  She  oheyed,  as  shf 
ever  did,  the  impulsiv  of  the  nioment,  and  read 
what  follows: — 

"  Cüiistaiice  !— Aa  I  «nte  that  Word  ho«- 
many  remeuibrances  rush  upon  ine! — for  how 
many  years  has  that  name  been  a  taliaman  tu 
iny  heart,  waking  its  eniotions  nt  will!  Vou 
are  the  lirst  woman    I  ever  really  loved  : — you 
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hitherto  will  divide  us  now;  all  obstacles  but 
one  are  passed  away — of  that  oiie  you  shall  hear 
and  judge. 

"  When  we  parted,  Constance,  years  ago, 
I  did  not  submit  tamely  to  the  buming  re- 
membrance  you  bequeathed  me;  I  sought  to 
dissipate  your  image,  and  by  wooing  others 
to  forget  yourself.  Need  I  say,  that  to  know 
änother  was  only  to  reraember  you  the  raore. 
But  among  the  other  and  less  worthy  objects 
of  my  pursuit,  was  one  whom,  had  I  not  seen 
you  first,  I  might  have  loved  as  ardently  as  I 
do  you ;  and  in  the  first  flush  of  emotion,  and 
the  heat  of  sudden  events,  I  imagined  that  I 
did  so  love  her.  She  was  an  orphan,  a  child 
in  years  and  in  the  world;  and  I  was  all  to 
her — I  am  all  to  her.  She  is  not  mine  by  the 
ties  of  the  church,  but  I  have  pledged  a  faith 
to  her  equally  sacred  and  as  strong.  Shall  I 
break  that  faith  ?  shall  I  betray   that  trust  ? 
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shall  I  crush  a  heart  that  has  alvays  been 
miiie — mine  more  tenderlj  than  yours,  rieh  in 
a  thousanil  gifts  and  resources,  ever  was  or 
ever  can  be  ?  Sliall  I — sworn  to  protect  her — 
I,  who  have  already  robbed  her  of  fame  and 
friendfi,  rob  her  iiow  of  father,  brother,  lover, 
husband,  the  world  itself, — for  I  am  all  to  her  ? 
Never — never  !— I  shall  bewretched  througliout 
life;  I  shall  kriow  that  you  are  fr« — that 
you — oh,  Constance  !  you  niight  be  mine  ! — 
bvit  shc  Btiall  never  dream  vhat  she  )ias  cosl 
me !  I  have  been  too  cold,  too  unprateful  to 
lier^  already — I  will  make  her  amends.  My 
heart  may  break  in  the  effort,  but  it  shsll 
reward  her.  You,  Constance,  in  the  pride  of 
your  lofty  Station,  your  strengthened  niind, 
your  regulated  virtue,  (fenced  in  by  the  hun- 
drcd  barriera  of  custoni,)  you  cannol,  perhaps, 
conceive  how  pure  and  devoted  the  soul  of  this 
poor  girl  is !     She  is  not  one  whom  I  could 
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heap  riches  upon  and  leave: — niy  lüve  is  all 
the  riches  she  knows.  Earth  has  not  a  conso- 
lation  or  a  recompence  for  the  loss  of  my 
afiectioD ;  and  even  heaven  itself  she  has  never 
leamt  to  think  of,  exccpt  as  a  place  in  which 
we  shall  bc  united  for  evei.  As  I  write  thts 
I  know  that  she  is  sittiiig  afar  oft'  and  alonc, 
and  thinking  only  of  one  whose  whole  soul, 
fated  and  accursed  as  he  is,  is  niaddened  by  the 
love  of  another.  My  letters,  her  only  comfort, 
liave  been  cold  and  few  of  late ; — I  know  how 
they  have  wrung  her  heart  ; — I  picture  to  my- 
self  her  solitiide  — her  sadnees— her  unfriended 
youth — her  ardent  mind,  which,  not  enriched 
by  culture,  clings,  feeds,  lives  only  on  one  idea. 
Before  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  on  the  road 
to  her.  Never  again  will  I  risk  the  teraptation 
i  have  undergone.  I  am  not  a  vain  man ; 
I  do  not  deeeive  myself ;  I  do  not  imagine,  I  do 
not  insult  you  by  believing,  tbat  you  will  long 
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at  the  time  when  the  was  was  yet  soft,  and  the 
tree  miglit  yet  bc  bent — when  I  laid  my  heart 
and  my  future  lot  at  your  feet — when  you,  at 
the  dictatea  of  a  worldly  and  cold  ambition. 
(disguise  the  name  as  you  will,  the  reolity  i^ 
the  Same,)  threw  me  back  on  the  solitary  desert 
of  life;  when  you  rejected  —  forsook  me; — 
do  you  think  that,  although  I  loved  you  »tili, 
there  was  no  anger  mingled  with  the  love  ! 
We  met  again; — but  what  years  of  wasted 
existence — of  dtmmed  hope — of  deadened  emo- 
tion— had  paat  over  me  since  then  J  And  who 
had  thus  marked  them  ?  Vou  !  Do  you  wonder 
then,  that  something  of  human  pride  osked  for 
human  vengeance  ?  Yea .'  I  pined  for  aomi- 
triumph  in  my  tum  : — I  longed  to  try  whether 
I  was  yet  forgotten — whether  the  beart  which 
stung  me  had  beeti  stung  also,  in  the  wound 
that  it  inflicted.  Was  not  this  natural  ?  Ask 
yourself,  and  blamc  me  if  you  can,     But  by 
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üegrees — as  I  gazed  lipon  a  beauty,  and  lis- 
tcned  to  a  voice,  softer  in  their  character  than 
of  old  ;  as  I  feit  tliat  you  would  not  deny  uie 
retribution,  this  selfish  desire  for  revenge  died 
away,  and  by  degrees  all  emutions  were  mcrged 
in  one  —  unconquered,  unconquerable  lovc. 
And  can  you  blamc  mej  if  tben — trsitor  lo 
inyself  as  lo  you— I  lingered  on  the  spot? — ^if 
I  lind  many  struggles  to  cndure  before  I  cauld 
resolve  on  the  sacrifice  I  now  niakeP     Alas,  il 
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in  itself — when  my  arm  encircled  that  glorioua 
and  divine  sliape— O  heaven  !  call  you  blanie 
me — can  you  woiidcr  if  I  was  transported  be- 
side  myself;— if  conscience,  reason,  all  were 
forgotteo,  aod  I  thought — feit — Hved— but  for 
llie  moment  and  for  you  !  No,  you  will  feel 
for  the  veakness  of  nature;  you  will  not  judge 
nie  harshly. 

"  And  why  should  you  rob  me  of  tlie  re- 
membrance  of  that  brief  moment — that  wild 
embrace?  How  offen  shall  I  recall  it ! — How 
often  whcn  the  light  step  of  her  to  whom  I  re- 
tum,  glidea  »round  me,  shall  I  cheat  myself, 
and  think  it  yours :  when  I  feel  her  breath  at 
night,  shall  I  not  start,  and  dream  it  comea 
from  your  lips  ?  and  in  retuming  her  uncon- 
scious  caress,  let  nie,  let  me  fancy  it  is  you  who 
whtsper  me  the  asBurances  of  unutterable 
iove ! — Forgive  me,  Constance,  my  yet  adored 
Constance,  whom  I  shall  never  see  more,  for 
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these  wild  words — this  momentary  weakneaa. 
FarewcU  !  Wliatever  becouies  of  me,  niay  God 
give  you  all  his  blessings ! 

"  One  Word  more — no,  1  will  not  close  this 
letter  jet.  You  remember  tliat  you  once  gave 
iiie  a  flower  years  ago,  I  have  jireserved  its  leaves 
to  this  day ;  but  I  will  give  no  indulgence  to  a 
foljy  that  will  now  wrong  you,  and  be  unwor- 
thy  of  myself.  I  will  send  you  back  thosi- 
leaves :  let  them'plead  for  nie,  as  the  n 
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letter !  It  may  be  conceived  how  wholly  impos- 
sible  it  is  for  language  to  express  the  agony,  the 
hopeless,  iiremediable  despair,  that  deepened 
wiihin  her  as  she  proceeded  to  the  end,  Every 
thing  that  life  had,  or  could  ever  have  had  for 
her,  of  common  peace  or  joy,  was  blasted  for 
ever  !  As  she  came  to  the  last  word,  she  bowcd 
her  head  in  silcnce  over  the  writing,  and  feit  as 
if  sotnc  mighiy  rock  had  fallen  upon  her  heart, 
and  crushed  it  to  dust.  Had  the  letter  breathed 
but  one  unkind — one  slighting  exprpasion  of 
her,  it  would  have  be<^n  some  comfort — some 
rallying  point,  however  forlom  and  wretched ; 
but  this  cruel  tendemcss — thia  bitter  genero- 
sity ! 

And  before  she  had  read  that  letter,  how  joy- 
ouslj,  how  breathlessly,  she  had  anticipated 
rushing  to  her  lover's  breast  '  It  seems  incre- 
dible  that  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  should 
Huffice  to  blight  a  whole  existence — blacken, 
without  a  ray  of  hope,  an  entire  future.' 
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English  public.  Each  Uvea  in  bimself,  not  in 
his  neighbour;— thü  moral  air  of  Rome  is  In- 
dilTerence. 

Lucilla,  iherefore,  hurried  along  unmolested 
and  iinobserved,  iintil  at  length  her  feet  failed 
her,  and  she  sank  exhausted,  but  still  uncon- 
scious  of  her  movenients  and  of  all  around, 
upon  one  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  ancient 
pride  that  at  every  turn  are  visible  in  tlie 
strects  of  Romc.  Tiie  place  was  quiet  and  so- 
litary,  and  darkencd  by  the  shadüws  of  a  palace 
that  reared  it^ielf  dose  beside.  She  .lat  down ; 
and  slirouding  her  face  as  it  drooped  over  her 
breast,  endeavoured  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Presently  the  sound  of  a  guiCar  was  heard; 
and  along  the  strcet  came  a  little  groiip  of  the 
itinerant  inusicians  that  invcst  modern  Italy 
with  ita  yet  hving  air  of  poetry  :  the  reality  is 
gone,  but  the  spirit  lingers.  They  stopped  op- 
[TOäite  a  small  house;  and  Lucilla,  looking  up. 
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Often,  often  do  I  recall  this  picture ;  often  do 
I  see  her  before  me — alone  and  broken-heart- 
ed — weeping  in  the  twilight  streets  of  Rome ! 
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Sleep, 
Voluptuous  Cssar,  and  security 
Seize  on  thy  powers  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LOVE   STROMO   AS   DEATH — AKD   NOT    LESS   BITTER. 

When  Godolphin  returned  home,  the  door 
was  open,  as  Lucilla  had  left  it,  and  he  went 
at  once  into  his  apartment.  He  hastened  to 
the  table  on  which  he  had  left,  with  the  negli- 
gence  arising  from  the  emotion s  of  the  mo- 
ment,  the  letter  to  Constance;  —  the  paper 
OD  which  Lucilla  had  written  her  name  alone 
met  his  eye.  While  yet  stunned  and  amazed, 
his  servant  and  Lucilla''s  entered:  in  a  few 
moments  he  leamed  all  they  had  to  teil  him ; 
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thc  rest  Lucilla's  handwriting  dJd  indecd  suf- 
ficJently  explain.  He  compreheuded  all ;  and 
in  a  parosjgm  of  alarm  and  remorse,  he  dis- 
persed  bis  scrvanls,  and  hurried  himBclf  in 
searcb  of  her.  He  went  to  the  house  of  her 
relations;  they  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  her. 
It  was  now  night,  and  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  search  presentod  itself.  Not  a  diie 
could  be  traced ;  or,  sometinies  following  a 
descriplion   that  seemed   to  him  characterislici 
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idea.  Might  she  destroy  herseif  ?  Tliat  hide- 
ous  queslion  forced  itself  upon  hini ;  he  could 
not  exciude  it :  he  trembied  when  he  recalied 
!ier  impassioned  and  keen  temper ;  and  when, 
in  remembering  the  tone  and  words  of  his 
letter  lo  Constance,  he  feit  how  desperate  a 
pang  every  sentence  must  have  inflicted  upon 
her.  And,  indeed,  cven  his  Imagination  could 
not  equal  the  truth,  when  it  atteinpted  to 
Bound  the  depths  of  her  wounded  feelings. 
He  only  retiirned  home  to  sally  out  again. 
He  now  eraployed  the  jjolice,  and  thosc  most 
active  and  vigilant  agents  that  at  Rume  arc 
wiiling  to  undertake  all  enterprizes;  wilh  di- 
ligcncc,  he  could  not  but  feel  assured  of  disco- 
vering  her. 

Still,  however,  noon — evening  came  on,  and 
no  tidings.  As  he  returned  home,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  Bome  intelligence  might  await  him 
there,  his  scrvant  hurried  eagerly  oiit  to  him 
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with  a  letter — it  waa  from  Liicilla,  and  it  was 
worlhy  of  her :  I  give  it  to  the  reader. 

LtlClLLA'S  LKTTBB. 
"  I  have  read  your  lelter  to  another ! 
Are  not  these  words  suffident  to  teil  you  all'" 
All  ?  no  !  you  never,  never,  never  can  teil  how 
crushed  and  broken  my  heart  is.  Wby  ?  be- 
caiise  you  are  a  man,  and  because  you  have 
never  loved  as  I  loved.  Yes,  Godolphin,  I 
knev  that  I  was  not  one  whom  you  could  love. 
I  am  a  poor,  ignorant)  untulored  girl,  wiih 
nolbing  al  my  lieart  but  a  great  world  of  love 
whicb  I  could  never  teil.  Thou  saidst  I  could 
not  comprehend  l/iee:  alas!  how  much  was 
there — is  there — in  mi/  nature — in  my  feelings, 
whieh  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  nnfathom- 
nble  to  thy  sij^ht ! 

"  But  all  this  matters  not ;   the  lie  between 
US   is   eternally   broken.     Go,  dear,  dear  Gc- 
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dolphin !  link  thyself  to  ihat  happier  olher 
one — seemingly  so  tnuch  more  Oiine  equal  than 
ihe  lowly  and  uncultivated  Lucilla.  Grievc 
not  for  me ;  yo\i  have  been  kind,  most  kind, 
to  me.  You  have  taken  away  hope,  but  you 
have  given  me  pride  in  its  stead;— the  blow 
which  has  crushed  my  hearl  has  given  strength 
to  my  mind.  Were  you  and  I  left  alone  on 
the  eartfa,  we  must  still  be  apart ;  I  could 
never,  never  live  with  you  again  ;  my  world  is 
not  your  world ;  when  our  hearts  have  ccased 
to  be  in  common,  what  of  unton  is  there  left 
to  US?  Yet  it  would  be  sometbing  if,  since 
the  future  is  shut  out  from  me,  you  had  not 
also  deprived  mc  of  the  past :  I  have  not  even 
ihe  privilege  of  looking  back  !  What !  all 
the  while  my  beart  was  lavishing  itself  upott 
thee — all  the  while  I  had  no  other  thought, 
no  other  dream  but  thee — all  the  while  I  sat 
by  thy   side,   and   watchcd   thee,   hanging   on 
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thy  wish,  striving  to  foiesee  thy  thought« — 
all  the  wliile  I  was  the  partner  of  thy  tlays, 
and  at  night  my  kosom  was  thy  pillow,  and 
I  could  not  Bleep  from  the  bliss  uf  think- 
ing  thee  so  near  me :  ihif  beart  was  then 
indeed  avay  fram  me;  My  thoughts  e^ 
tranged ;  I  was  to  thee  only  an  encumbrance 
— a  burthen,  from  wbich  tby  sigh  was  tu  bc 
free!    Can  I  ever  look  back  then  to  tbost 

liours  we  spcnt  together  ?     AÜ  thut  vast   bis- 
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"  Go,  Godolphio:  I  repeat  the  prayer  in  all 
huniblenesg  and  sinceritj.  Go  to  her  whom 
thou  lovest,  perhaps  as  I  loved  thee ;  go,  and 
in  your  happiness  I  shall  feel  at  last  somelhing 
cf  happiness  myaelf,  \Ve  part  for  ever,  but 
there  ia  no  unkindness  between  us ;  there  is  no 
reproach  that  one  can  makc  against  the  other. 
If  I  have  Binned,  it  has  been  against  Heaven  aiul 
not  thee ;  and  thou — why,  even  against  Hea- 
ven mine  was  all  the  fault — the  rashness — ihe 
madness  !  Yoti  will  retura  to  your  native  land  ; 
to  that  proud  England,  of  which  I  have  so 
often  questioned  you,  and  which,  even  in  your 
answer.s,  seenis  to  nte  so  cold  and  desolate  a 
spot,  a  land  so  hostile  to  love.  There,  in  your 
new  lies  you  will  learn  ncw  objects,  and  you 
nill  be  too  busy,  and  tix)  liappy,  for  your 
thoughts  to  turn  to  ine  again.  Too  bappy? 
no,  I  wish  I  could  think  you  would  be ;  but  I, 
whom  you   deny   to    possess   sympathies   with 


you — I  have  at  least  penetrated  so  far  iiita 
your  heart  as  to  fear  tliat,  come  wliat  may,  you 
will  never  find  the  happinesa  you  ask.  You 
exact  too  much  from  the  ideal ;  you  dream  tuo 
fondly,  not  tu  be  discontented  with  thi>  trutli. 
Wliat  has  iiappened  to  me,  must  liappen  to 
my  rival,  will  happen  to  you  throughout  lifr. 
Your  being  is  in  one  world,  your  soul  is  in 
aiiother.  Alas !  Iiow  foolislily  I  rim  on,  as  if 
seckinir  in  your  naturc,  and  not  circumstancco. 
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cling  to  thy  fair  temples  with  a  sister^s— that 
Word  at  least  is  left  me  —  a  sister*s  kiss.  As 
we  stood  together,  at  the  grey  dawn,  when  we 
last  parted — as  then,  in  sorrow  and  in  tears,  I 
hid  my  face  in  thy  bosom — as  then,  uncon- 
scious  of  what  was  to  come,  I  poured  forth  my 
assurances  of  faithful,  unswerving  thought — as 
thrice  thou  torest  thyself  frora  me  and  didst 
thrice  return, — and  as,  through  the  comfortless 
mists  of  morn,  I  gazed  after  thee,  and  fancied 
for  hours  that  thy  last  words  yet  rang  in  my 
ear ;  so  now,  but  with  difierent  feelings»  I  once 
more  bid  thee  farewell — ^farewell  for  ever  r" 
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CHxVPTER  II. 


"  No,  Signor,  slie  will  not  see  you  !" 

"  You  have  given  my  note  —  given  that 
ringr' 

"  I  have,  and  she  still  refusea." 

"  Refuses  P — and  is  tliat  all  the  answer  ?  no 
line  to— to  break  the  reply  ?" 

"  Signor,  I  have  spoken  all  iny  message." 

"  Cruel,  hard-hearted  !  May  I  call  again, 
think  you,  with  a  belter  success?" 

"  The  convent,   at  stated   times,  is  opea  to 


fitrangers,  Signor,  but  so  far  as  the  young  Sig- 
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nora  is  concerned,  I  feel  assured,  from  her  mari- 
ner, ihat  your  viats  will  be  in  vain." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  underatand  you,  madam ;  you 
wish  to  entice  her  from  the  wicked  world,-^to 
suffer  not  humaa  friendships  to  dislurb  her 
thoughts.  Good  heaveos !  and  can  sbe,  so 
young,  so  anJent,  dream  of  taking  the  veil  ?" 

"  She  does  not  dream  of  it,"  said  ihe  nun 
coolly;  "she  has  no  intenlion  of  remaining 
here  long." 

"  Befrieiid  me,  1  beseech  you  !"  cried  Go- 
dolphio,  eagerly:  "  restore  her  to  me;  let  me 
only  come  once  to  her  wiihin  these  walls,  and  I 
will  enridi  your ," 

"  Signor,  good  day." 

Dejected,  melancholy,  and  yet  enraged 
amidst  all  his  Rorrows,  Godolphin  rctumed 
to  Rome.  Lucilk's  Ictter  rankled  in  his  heart 
Hke  the  barb  of  a  broken  arrow ;  but  the  Btern 
resi'lvc  wilb  which  she  had  refused  to  see  him, 
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appeared  to  the  pride  that  belongs  to  man- 
hood  a  barsh  and  unfeeling  insult.  Hc  kncw 
not  that  poor  Lucilla's  eyes  had  »atclied  him 
from  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  that  whde, 
for  hia  sake  more  than  her  own,  she  had  re- 
fused  the  meeting  he  prayed  for,  she  had  not 
the  resnlutiun  to  deny  herseif  the  gazing  on 
him  once  more. 

He  reached  Rome:  he  fouad  a  note  an  his 
table  from  Lady  Charlotte  Deerham,  saying 
she  had  lieard  it  was  his  intention  to  leave 
Rome,  and  begging  him  to  receive  from  her 
that  evening  her  adieux,  "  Lady  Erpingham 
will  be  with  me,"  conclnded  the  note. 

This  brought  a  new  train  of  ideas.  Since 
Lucilla's  flight,  all  thought  but  of  Lucilla 
had  bcen  cxpelled  from  Godolphin's  mind.  We 
liave  Seen  hgw  his  lutter  to  Lady  Erpingham 
niisL-arried :  he  had  written  no  other.  Hi 
Strange  to  Cunstance  must  seem  his  condiicti 
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after  tbe  scene  of  the  avowal  ia  the  Syren's 
Cave :  no  excuse  on  the  one  band,  no  expla- 
nation  od  the  other ;  and  now,  what  expla- 
nation  should  he  give?  There  was  no  longer 
a  necessity,  for  it  was  no  longer  honesty  and 
justice  to  fly  from  the  bliss  that  might  await 
him  —  the  lovc  of  hU  early-worshipped  Con- 
stance.  But  could  he,  with  a  heart  yet  ble«l- 
ing  from  the  viotent  rupture  of  one  tie,  form 
a  new  one?  Agitated,  restless,  self-reproach~ 
fiil,  bewildercd,  and  nncertain,  he  could  not 
bear  thoughts  that  demandcd  answers  to  a 
thousand  questions ;  he  fiung  from  bis  cheer- 
less  room,  and  bastened,  witb  a  feveriah  pulse 
and  burning  lemptes,  to  Lady  Charlotte  Deer- 


"  Good  God  !  bow  ill  yon  look,  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin,"  cried  tbe  bostcss  invoJuntarily. 

"  111  !  —  ba,  ha  !  I  never  was  better ;  bot 
I  bave  just  returned  from  a  long  journey  :    I 
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Iiave  not  touched  food  DOr  feit  sieep  für  three 
days  and  ntghts.  1 !  — ha,  ha!  na,  I 'm  out 
iil;"  and,  wiili  an  eye  briglit  wilh  gatberhig 
delirium,  Godolphin  glarcd  around  hiro. 

Lady  Charlotte  drew  back,  and  abuddereU : 
Godolphin  feit  a  cool  soft  band  laid  on  hin: 
be  turncd,  and  thc  face  of  Constance,  füll  of 
anxious  and  wonderiag  pity,  was  turned  lo- 
wards  liini.  He  stand  arrealed  for  one  too- 
inent,  and  then,  seizing  that  liaud,  pKSSed  il 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    DECLARATION.      THE     APPROACHING    KUPTIAL8. 
18    THE    IDEALIST    CONTENTED? 

As  Godolphin  returned  to  health,  and,  day 
after  day,  the  presence  of  Constance,  her 
soft  tones,  her  deep  eyes,  grew  on  him,  re- 
newing  their  ancient  spells,  the  reader  must 
perceive  that  bourne  to  which  events  necessa- 
rily  tended.  For  some  weeks  not  a  word  that 
alluded  to  the  Syren'^s  Cave  was  uttered  by 
either;  but  when  that  allusion  came  at  last 
from  Godolphin^s  lips,  the  next  moment  he 
was  kneeling  beside  Constance,  her  hand  sur- 
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rendered  to  his,  and  her  proud  cheek  all 
bathed  in  tbe  blushes  of  sixtecn. 

"  And  so,"  Said  Saville,  "  you,  Percy  Go- 
dolphin,  are  at  last  the  accepted  lover  of 
Coustance  Countess  of  Erjnngham.  When  is 
the  wedding  to  be  ?^ 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Godolphin  inusingly. 

"  Well,  I  almost  envy  you  ;  jou  will  be 
very  happy  for  six  weeks,  and  that  's  some- 
thing  in  this  disagreeable  world :  yet,  dow  I 
look  on  you,  I  grow  reconeüed  to  myself 
again ;  you  do  not  seem  so  happy  as  that  I, 
Augustus  Saville,  should  envy  you  while  my 
digestion  lasts.     What  are  you  thinking  of  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Godolphin,  vacantly ; 
the  words  of  Lucilla  were  weighing  at  his 
heart,  like  a  prophecy  workiug  towards  tts 
fuifilmcnt ;  "  Come  what  may,  you  will  never 
find  the  happiness  you  ask:  you  exact  too 
mtichfrom  ihe  ideal." 
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At  that  mometit  Lady  Eqsingham's  page 
entered  with  a  note  from  Conslance,  and  a 
present  of  flowers.  No  one  ever  wrote  half 
so  beautifully,  so  spirituallj,  as  Constance; 
and  to  Percy  the  wit  was  so  interminglecl 
with  the  tenderaess ! 

"  No,"  Baid  he,  burying  his  lips  aaiong  the 
äowers;  "  no  !  I  discard  the  foreboding  ;  with 
you  I  must  be  happy  !"  But  conscience,  still 
unsileaced,  wliispered — Lucilia  .' 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Rome. 
The  day  was  fised;  and,  owing  to  Conatance's 
rank,  beauty,  and  celehrity,  the  news  of  the 
event  created  ihroughout  "  the  English  in 
Italy"  no  small  Sensation.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  gossip,  of  course,  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
some  of  tbis  gossip  found  its  way  to  the 
haughty  ears  of  Coastance.  It  was  said,  that 
_  she  had  made  a  stränge  match — that  it  -was 
I        a  curious  weakness,  in  one  so  proud  and  bril-  1 
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liant,  to  look  no  loftier  than  a  private  and 
not  very  wealthy  gentleman ;  handsome,  in- 
deed,  and  reputed  clever,  but  une  who  liad 
never  dislinguhhed  himstlf  in  any  thing  —  who 
never  would ! 

Constance  was  alarmed  and  stung,  uot  at 
the  vulgär  accusation,  the  paltry  sneer,  but 
at  the  prophecy  relating  to  Godolphin,  '*  lie 
had  never  distinguished  hiinself  in  any  thing — 
he  never  would."  Rank,  wealth,  power,  Con- 
stance  feit  these  she  wanted  not,  these  Ehe 
could  conimand  of  herseLf;  but  she  feit  also 
that  a  nobler  vanity  of  her  nature  rcquired 
tbat  the  man  of  her  mature  and  second  choice 
should  not  be  one,  in  repute,  of  that  mere 
herd,  above  whom,  in  reality,  bis  genius  so 
eniinently  exalted  him.  She  feit  it  essential 
to  her  future  happiness  that  Godolphm's  am- 
bition  should  he  arou»ed,  that  bc  should  share 
her  ardour  for  those  great  ohjects  that  sbc  feit 
would  for  ever  be  dear  to  her. 
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"  I  love  Rome !'"  said  she,  passiooatcly,  one 
day,  as,  accompsoied  by  Godolphin,  she  left 
tlie  Vatican  ;  "  I  feel  my  soul  grow  larger 
amidst  its  ruins.  Elsewhere,  through  Italy, 
we  li»c  iD  the  present,  but  here  in  the  past." 

"  Bay  not  that  that  )s  the  belter  life,  dear 
Constance ;  the  present — can  we  siirpass  it." 

Constance  bliished,  aiid  thaaked  her  lover 
with  a  look  that  told  him  he  was  uDcIerstood. 

*'  Yet,"  said  she,  returning  to  the  subject, 
"  who  can  breathe  the  a'ir  that  is  rife  with 
glory,  and  not  be  intoxicated  with  emulation  f 
All,  Percy  !"' 

"  Ab,  Constance !  and  what  wouldst  thou 
have  of  nie  ?  Is  St  not  glory  enough  to  be  thy 
lover  ?■' 

"  Let  the  world  be  as  proud  of  my  choice  as 
I  am." 

Godolphin  frowned ;  he  penetrated  in  those 
words  to  Constance's  secret  meaning.  Accus- 
tomed   to  be  an   idol   froni    his   boyhood,   he 
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resented  the  notion  that  he  had  nced  of  ex- 
ertion  to  render  him  worthy  even  of  Con- 
stance;  and  sensible  that  il  niight  be  thought 
he  had  made  an  alliance  beyonJ  bis  just  prc- 
tensioDs,  he  feit  doubly  tenacious  as  to  his 
own  Claims.  Godolphin  frowned  thcn,  and 
turned  away  in  silence.  Constance  sighed ; 
she  feit  that  she  might  not  renew  the  sub- 
ject.  But,  after  a  pause,  Godolphin  himself 
continued  it. 

"  Constance,"  said  he,  in  a  low  firm  voice, 
"  let  US  understand  each  other.  You  are  all 
to  nie  in  the  world ;  fame,  and  honour,  and 
Station,  and  happiness.  Am  I  also  that  all 
to  you  ?  If  there  be  any  thought  at  your 
heart  which  whispers  you,  '  you  might  have 
served  your  ambition  better;  you  have  done 
wrong  in  yielding  to  love  and  love  only,' — then, 
Constance,  pause ;  it  is  not  too  late." 

"  Do  I  deserve  this,  Percy  ?" 
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"  You  drop  words  sometiines,"  answered 
Godolphin,  "  that  sei^in  to  indicate  that  you 
think  .  Ihe  world  may  cavU  at  your  choice, 
and  that  some  exertion  on  my  part  is  neces- 
ssry  to  maintain  your  dignity.  Constsnce, 
need  I  say,  again  and  agaiD,  that  I  adore 
the  very  dust  you  tread  on.  But  I  have  a 
pride,  a  self-respect,  beneath  which  I  cannot 
■toop ;  if  you  rcally  think  or  fcel  this,  I  will 
not  condescend  to  receive  even  happiness  from 
you :  let  us  pari." 

Constance  saw  hia  lipB  white  and  quivering 
as  he  spukt! ;  her  heart  smole  her,  her  pride 
vanished  ;  she  sank  on  his  Shoulder,  and  forgot 
even  ambition  ;  nay,  wliile  she  inly  tnurmured 
at  his  sentiment,  she  feit  it  breathed  a  sort  of 
nobility  that  ehe  could  not  but  esteem.  She 
ttrove  theo  to  luU  to  rest  all  her  more  worldly 
anxieties  for  the  future ;  to  hope  that,  caat 
on    the   exciting   Etage   of    Englieh  ambilion, 
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Godolphin  must  necessarily  be  stirred  despite 
of  hia  creed ;  and,  if  she  somethnes  doubted, 
fiometimes  dcspaired  of  this,  she  feit  at  least 
that  bis  presence  had  become  dearer  to  ber  than 
all  things.  Nay,  ahe  cbecked  ber  own  enthu- 
«agm,  her  own  worship  of  fame,  since  tliey 
dashed  with  bis  opinions;  so  marvellou&ljr  and 
insenaibly  bad  Love  bowed  down  tlie  proud 
energies  and  the  lofty  soul  of  the  daugliter 
of  Jobn  Vernon. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    BEIDALS. — THE    ACCIDEKT. — THE    FIEST    LAWFÜL 

POSSESSION  OF  LOVE. 


It  was  the  morning  on  which  Constance  and 
Godolphin  were  to  be  inarried;  it  had  been 
settled  that  they  were  to  proceed  tlie  same  day 
towards  Florence ;  and  Constance  was  at  her 
toilette  when  her  woman  laid  beside  her  a  large 
bouquet  of  flowers. 

**  From  Percy — from  Mr.  Godolphin,  I 
Diean  ?"  she  asked,  taking  them  up. 

"  No,  my  lady ;  a  young  woman  outside  the 
palace   gave  them   me,  and  bade  me  in  such 
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pri-'tty  English,  be  sure  to  give  them  to  your 
ladyship !  and  whea  I  ofiered  her  nianey,  she 
\rould  not  take  any  tliing,  my  lady." 

"The  Italians  are  a  courteous  peopit,"  re- 
plied  Constanct' ;  and  she  placed  the  Bowers  in 
her  bosom. 

As,  after  the  ceremony,  Godolpb'in  assisted 
bis  bridc  into  the  carriage,  a  womaa,  wrapped 
in  a  large  cloak,  pressed  forward  for  a  moment. 
Godolph'm  had  in  that  momeDt  turned  his 
head  to  give  some  order  to  hia  servant,  and 
with  the  next  the  woman  had  sunk  back  into 
the  throng  tliat  was  drawti  around  tbc  carriage 
— yet  not  bcfore  Constance  had  hcard  her  mur- 
mur  in  a  deop,  admiring,  yet  sorrowfiil  tone: 
"  Beautiful !  /loic  beautifid  !— Ah  me  P 

"  Did  you  observe  whal  beautiful  eyes  that 
young  girl  had?"  a&ked  Constance  as  the  car- 
riage whirled  off." 

"  What  girl  ?     I  saw  nothing  hut  you  !" 
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"  Hark!  there  is  a  noise  behind." 

Godolphin  looked  out;  the  crowd  seemed 
collected  round  one  persoti. 

"  Only  a  young  woman  fa'inted,  sir !"  said 
his  servant  seated  behind.  "  Sbe  fetl  down  in 
a  fit  just  before  the  horses;  but  they  Btarted 
agide,  and  did  not  hurt  her." 

"  That  is  fortunate  !"  aaid  Godotphin,  reseat- 
ing  himself  by  his  new  bride;  "  drive  on 
faster." 

At  Florence,  Gudulphin  revealed  to  Con- 
■tance  the  outline  of  Lucilla's  history,  and  Con- 
stance  &hared  somewhat  of  the  feclings  with 
which  he  told  it. 

"  I  left,"  eaid  he,  "  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Ab- 
be«, a  sum  lo  be  entirely  at  Lucilta's  control, 
whether  she  stay  in  the  convent  or  not,  and 
which  will  always  secure  to  her  an  independ- 
ence.     But  I  confess  I  should  lilce  nuw,  once 
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— '^iüu  wouij  d&mü, 

ConstaDce,  who  from  he 
«pliere  cuuld  form  even  nc 
"  indeed,  I  tliink,  you  cou 
And  Godolphin  coveree 
wiih  tlie  swect  kisses  in 
to  iningle  wilh  passion. 
liko  that  first  fresh  unioi 
separated,  and  now  ble 
this  which  gives  to  law 
love  can  never  attnin  —  t/i 
in  the  band-  Tho»e  who 
altar,  a  thousand  accident 
that  love  hallowed  and  ßt 
not  fear,  ami  reposc  in 
the  presetit — foreetful  %\ 
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between  woman  and  her  lover  —  however  each 
thinks  to  have  learned  the  othei^— what  a  world 
is  there  left  unlearned,  until  marriage  bring» 
all  those  channing  confidences,  that  holy  and 
aweet  intercourGe,  wbich  leave  no  separate  in- 
tereüt,  no  undivided  thought  !  To  be  sure, 
bowever,  this  State  is  very  rare,  and  marriage  in 
general  is  only  the  patent  grantcd  to  two  peo- 
ple  to  quarrel  iindisturbed.  But  ihere  is  one 
thing  that  distinguiahes  the  converaation  of 
young  married  people  from  that  of  lovers  on 
a  less  nacred  footing  —  ihey  talk  of  l/ie  fatare  ! 
Other  lovers  talk  rather  of  the  past;  an  un- 
L'ertainty  pervades  tketr  bereafter ;  they  feel, 
they  recoil  from,  it ;  they  are  sensible  that  their 
plans  are  not  one  and  indivisible.  But  married 
people  are  always  laying  out  the  "  to  couB  ;" 
always  talking  over  their  plans:  this  often  takes 
something  away  from  the  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion,  but  how  much  it  adds  to  its  enjoyment ! 
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Seated  by  each  other,  and  looking  on  Üie 
silver  Arno,  Godolphin  and  Constance,  hand 
claspcd  in  hand,  surrendered  thcmselves  to  the 
coiitcmplation  of  their  futurc  happiness.  "And 
what  would  be  jour  favourite  müde  of  life,  dear 
Percy  ?" 

"  Why,  I  liave  now  no  schcmings  left  me, 
Constance.  With  you  obtained,  I  have  grown 
a  dullnrd,  and  left  off  drcaming.  But  let  me 
äct; ;  a  iiouse  in  England — i/ou  like  England— 
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that  to  shun  them  all  now  and  then  would  be 
no  affVont  to  one,'"* 

"  Well,''  Said  Constance  siniling,  "  go  on." 

"  I  have  finished." 

"  Finished  T 

**  Yes,  my  fair  Insatiable !  What  more  would 
vou  have  ?" 

"  Why,  this  is  but  a  country-life  you  have 
been  talking  of ;  very  well  in  its  way  for  three 
months  in  the  year."" 

"  Italy  then,  for  the  other  nine,''  returned 
Grodolphin. 

*'  Ah,  Percy !  is  pleasure,  mere  pleasure, 
vulgär  pleasure,  to  be  really  the  sole  end  and 
aim  of  life  ?*" 

"  Assuredly  !'' 

*'  And  action,  enterprise  — -  are  these  as  no- 
thing ?"" 

Godolphin  was  silent,  but  began  absently  to 


TBI 


seeii  mm  among  tiis  an« 
sighed  as  she  iiow  gazed  o 
the  effemiDacy  aad  dreai 
stricken  mucb  of  its  earlj 
expression. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


XEWS   OF   LUCILLA. 


GoDOLPHiN  was  about  one  inorning  to  de- 
part  for  the  convent  to  which  Lucilla  had  flown, 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  him  from  the  ab- 
bess  of  the  convent  herseif;  it  had  foUowed  him 
from  Rome.  Lucilla  had  left  her  retreat,  left 
it  three  days  before  Godolphin's  marriage ;  the 
abbess  knew  not  whither,  but  believed  she  iiw 
tended  to  reside  in  Rome.  She  enclosed  him  a 
note  from  Lucilla,  left  for  him  before  her 
departure.  Short  but  characteristic ;  it  ran 
thus : 


3»  GODOLPHIN, 

LUUILLA  TO  GODOLPHIN. 
"  I  can  atay  here  no  longer;  my  niind  will 
not  submii  to  quiet ;  this  inactiviiy  wears  ine 
to  madness.  Besides,  I  want  to  see  tby  wife. 
I  shall  gu  to  Rome ;  I  shall  witness  tby  wed- 
ding; and  then — ah!  what  then?  Give  me 
back,  Godolphin,  oh,  give  me  back  the  young 
pure  beart  I  had  ere  I  loved  you.  Then,  I 
could  take  joy  in  all  things: — iiow!  But  I 
will    not    repine;    it    is    beneath    me.       I,    th« 
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I  thank  you — I  thank  you ;  my  heart  almost 
chokes  mt  aa  I  write  this.  Could  you  think  of 
me  so  basely  ? — For  shame,  man !  if  my  child — 
ouf  child  werc  living,  (and  oh,  Percy,  she  bad 
thine  eyes!)  I  would  see  her  starve  incb  by 
inch  rather  than  touch  one  doit  of  tby  bountj/. 
But  she  is  dead — thank  God !  Fear  not  for 
me,  I  shall  not  starve ;  these  bands  can  siipfiort 
life.  Güd  bless  thce — loved  as  thou  still  art ! 
If,  years  hence,  I  should  feel  my  end  draw 
near,  I  will  drag  myself  t»  thy  couiitry,  and 
look  once  more  on  thy  face  before  I  die." 

Godulphin  sunk  down,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  Constance  took  up  the  letter. 
"  Ay-^read  it !"  said  he  in  a  hullow  voice. 
She  did  so,  and  when  she  had  finished,  the 
proud  Cunstance,  Struck  by  a  spirit  li'ke  her 
own,  bathed  the  letttT  in  her  tears.  This 
pleased — this  touched — this  consoled  Godolphin 
more  than  the  most  elaborate  comfortings. 
c  5 
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"  Poor  girl !"  said  Constance  through  her 
tears,  "  this  must  not  he ;  she  must  not  bc 
left  OD  the  wide  world  to  lier  own  despainng 
h«art.  Let  us  both  go  to  Roine,  und  seek  h«r 
out.  I  will  persiiade  her  to  accppt  vrhat  she 
refuses  from  you."  - 

Godolphin  presset)  his  wiTe's  band,  but  apoke 
not.     They  went    that    day  to  Rome.     Lucillii 

hod  departed  for  I^eghorn,  and  tbence  ukeii 
her  passage  in  a  vessel  bouad  tu  tbe  norttifiru 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ly  WHICH  TWO  PEB80N8,  PEBMANENTLY  UNITED,  DI8* 
COVER  THAT  NO  TIE  CAN  PRODUCE  UNION  OF 
MINDS. 


Wkbks  passed  on,  and,  apparently,  Godol* 
phin  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  disappear- 
ance  and  precarious  destiny  of  Lucilla.  It  was 
not  in  bis  calm  and  brooding  nature  to  show 
mucb  of  emotion ;  but  there  was  often,  even  in 
tbe  presence  of  Constance,  a  cloud  on  bis  brow, 
and  tbe  fits  of  abstraction  to  whicb  be  had 
always  been  accustomed  grew  upon  bim  more 
frequently  tban  ever.  Constance  bad  been 
inured    for  years  to  the   most  assiduous,  the 
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inost  Jevoted  attentioDS ;  and  now,  liviag  much 
alone  witl)  Godolphin,  she  began  soniewhat  to 
niiss  them  ;  for  Godolphin  could  be  a  paasioD- 
ate,  a  roniandc,  but  he  could  not  be  a  very 
watchfui  lover.  He  had  no  pelili  soitit.  Fe» 
husbands  have,  it  is  true;  Dor  is  it  neccasary 
for  husbands  in  general.  But  Con^tancc  was 
not  an  ordinary  wonian  ;  ehe  loved  deeply,  bui 
ahe  loved  according  lo  her  nature— as  a  wonian 
proiid  and    exacling    must    love.     For    (lodol- 
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stance  was  neverthelesa  perpetually  wounded, 
aod  l>y  degrees  (although  not  toving  her  hui- 
baod  less)  she  taught  that  love  to  bc  mure  con- 
cealed.  Oh,  that  accursed  secretiveness  in 
women,  whicli  niakes  them  always  bi-He  thcm- 
selves ! 

Godolphin,  too,  was  not  without  hi»  disap- 
pointments.  There  was  sumething  so  brighl, 
so  purely  intclWtual,  about  Constaiice's  charac- 
ter,  that  at  limes^  whea  brought  into  con&laut 
intercourse  with  her,  you  longed  for  some  hu- 
man weakness  —  some  wild,  warm  error  on 
which  to  repose.  Dazzling  and  fair  os  snow, 
like  snow,  your  eye  ached  to  guze  upon  her. 
She  had,  duriiig  the  years  of  her  ungenial  mar- 
riage,  cultivated  her  mind  to  the  utmost;  few 
women  were  so  accomplished  —  il  uiight  be, 
leamed  :  her  conversatton  äowed  for  ever  in  the 
sanie  bright,  flowery,  adorned  strcam.  There 
were   timcs    when   Godolphin    recollecteil   huw 
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hard  it  i^»  to  read  a  volumc  of  that  GibboD  who 
in  a  page  is  so  dertglitful.  Her  afiection  for 
bim  was  intense,  high,  devoted;  but  it  was 
wholly  of  the  same  intellectual,  spiritualiscd 
order ;  it  secined  to  Godolphio  to  want  bunun 
warmth  and  fondness.  In  fact,  there  oever  nua 
a  wonian  who,  both  by  original  natura  and  afl*T 
habits,  was  ho  pnrcly  and  abstracltdly  "  mind" 
as  was  Coii^itnnce ;  tliere  was  not  a  »ingle  tntit 
or  taste  in  !kt  chnracler,  tha(  a  sensiialist  could 
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warmer.)  "  How  beautiful  iä  tbie  hour  !  Look 
yonder,  the  %un\  ray  still  upon  those  immortal 
hills— tbat  lone  grey  tower  aniongst  tbe  far 
plaios  —  tbe  pines  around — hearken  to  tbeir 
sigbing !  Tbese  are  iadeed  the  Bcenes  of  the 
Dryad  and  the  Faun.  These  are  sccnes  wbere 
we  could  melt  our  whole  nature  down  to 
love ;  Nature  oever  meant  us  for  tbe  stern  and 
arid  destinies  we  ful61.  Look  round,  Con- 
stance,  in  every  leaf  of  her  gorgeous  book,  how 
glowingiy  is  writlcn  the  one  sentence,  *  Lovb, 
AND  UK  HAPPY  !'  You  answer  not ;  to  Ihese 
thoughtsyou  are  cold." 

"  They  breatbe  too  rauch  of  the  Epiciirean 
and  bis  rose-leavea  for  me,"  answered  Con- 
stanze, smilingly  j  *'  I  love  betler  that  siem  old 
tower,  telliDg  of  glorious  strife  and  grcnt  deeds, 
than  all  the  softer  landscapc,  oii  which  tho  pre- 
sent  debasement  of  the  south  scems  written." 

"  You  and  your   English,"  said  Godolphin, 
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sooiewhat  bitterly,  "  prate  of  the  debagemetit  of 
my  poor  Ilaliaos  in  a  Jargon  timt  I  coiifeas  al- 
inost  enrages  me.  (Coiiatance  coloured  and  bit 
htr  Ups.)  Debasement !  why  debasement  ? 
They  enjoy  themselves ;  they  take  froni  life  ilä 
just  moral ;  they  do  not  affect  ihü  more  violent 
crtmes;  they  feel  their  mortality,  follow  Eis 
common  ends,  are  frivolous,  contented,  &nd 
die!  Well;  this  ig  debasement. — Be  il  so. 
But    for  what  would    you   excliange  it?     The 
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"  Forgive  me,  dearest,  but  you  are  often 
severe  ou  my  feelings." 

Constance  was  silent ;  the  magic  of  the  sun- 
set  was  gone ;  they  walked  back  to  the  house, 
chilled,  and  sumewhat  cooled  townrds  each 
other. 

Another  day,  on  which  tbe  rain  forbade  them 
to  stir  from  home,  Godolphin,  after  he  had  re- 
mained  loDg  silent  and  meditating,  said  to 
Constance,  whu  was  busy  writing  letters  to 
her  political  friends,  in  which,  avoiding  Ilaly 
and  love,  tlii^  scheming  Countess  dwelt  only  on 
busy  England  and  its  ctcrnal  politics, 

"  Will  you  read  tu  me,  dear  Constance  ? 
my  spirits  are  sad  to-day  !  the  wealher  afTects 
them  !" 

Constance  laid  aside  lier  letters,  and  took  up 
one  of  the  niany  books  that  strewed  the  table : 
it  was  a  voIume  of  one  of  our  most  populär 
poeU' 


^ 


d'a  M«i«j  «f  ibc  Prince 
,  iad  ate    bow  odious  m 


nad,  hm  Ae  tnnoed  «i 
ip  cvled  wirb  düsdain- 
',  diw  bim  from  hü 
whfa  ibe  eloqueDoe  bt: 
exciled,  be  poured 
s  of  bis  pemlisr  philosophy- 
C—*MBE  hiMtd,  ^j%ht«l  and  ab»rbetli 
de  Ad  mm  sjMftfciae  with  ihe  tfaought,  but 
ihe  «IS  ittnck  «itb  tfae  gcnius  «hicti  doth- 
edit. 

**  Ah !"  saÖd  sbe,  with  entfausifuni,  "  why 
ibould  tbcHtf  brilliant  vords  be  ttius  spoken 
Mid  lost  &M-  eTerr  ^Vlty  not  stamp  tbem 
an   UM  Ining  p«^.  ■h'  wby  not  invest  them 
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in  tlie  oratory  thal  would  render  i/ou  illus- 
trious  and  them  imtnortal." 

"  Exccltent  !"  said  Godulphin,  laughing  ; 
"  the  House  of  Commons  would  flympathiie 
with  pbilosophj  warmly  !" 

Yet  Constance  was  right  oa  the  whole.  Bul 
Ihe  curse  of  a  life  of  pleasure  is,  its  aversion 
lo  usefui  activity.  Talk  of  the  frenms  that 
lies  crushed  and  obscure  in  poverly  !  Wealth 
and  Station  have  also  thfir  mute  Miltons  and 
inglorious  Hampdens.  Alas !  how  much  of 
decp  and  tnie  wisdom  do  we  meet  among 
the  triflers  of  the  world  i  how  much  that  in 
the  Stern  middle  walks  of  life  would  have  ob- 
tained  renown,  in  the  withering  and  relaxed 
ur  of  loflier  rank,  dies  away  unheeded  !  The 
two  extremes  meet  in  this, — the  destructioti  of 
mental  gifts.  Godolphin  was  one  among  many 
instances  of  the  evil  inäuence  an  indolent  aris- 
tocracy  creates,   even  for  its  favourites.     Mut 
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the  World  is  progreasing  to  that  State  in  «bi^ 
the  two  antagonist  classes  must  cease.  In 
America  ihey  have  ceased  already;  but  in 
America  there  are  yet  wanted  what  philosophy, 
the  artB,  and  literatnre,  inust  ultimately  teach 
and  diffuse — the  reßnetnent  which  softenaequa- 
lity,  and  the  high  moral  tone  whteh  counter- 
balances  the  huckstering  splrit  that  bcloogs  to 
commerce. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  BETÜRN  TO  LONDOK — THE  ETERWAL  KATÜRS  OF 
DI8APP0INTMEMT — FANNY  MILLINOER — HER  HOU8E 
AND    8ÜPPER. 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  spring,  and  at  the 
approach  of  night,  that  our  travellers  entered 
London.  After  an  absence  of  some  duration 
there  is  a  singular  emotion  on  returning  to 
the  roar  and  tumiilt  of  that  vast  city.  Its 
hüstle,  its  life,  its  wealth  —  the  tokens  of  the 
ambition  and  commerce  of  the  great  Island 
Race — have  something  of  inconceivable  excite- 
ment  and  power,  after    the  comparative   de* 
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sertton  and  majestic  stillness  of  Continental 
eitles.  CoDstance  leanl  restlesaly  forth  from 
tlie  window  of  the  carriage  as  it  whirled  on. 

'*  Oh,  that  I  were  a  man  !"  said  slie,  fer- 
vently. 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Godolphin,  smilingly. 

"  Why !  Look  out  on  this  broad  thealre 
uf  univereal  ambition,  and  read  the  why. 
^Vhat  s  proud  and  varioiis  career  lies  open 
in  this  free  city  to  every  duzen  .'      Look,  look 
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in  the  hum  and  bustle — the  lights,  the  pomp 
of  your  native  city  P'^ 

"  Yes ;  I  am  in  the  raart  where  all  enjoy- 
ment  may  be  purchased.'' 
**Ah,ficr 

Godolphin  drew  bis  cloak  round  htm,  and 
put  up  the  window.  ^^  These  cursed  east 
wind« !" 

Very  true  —  they  are  the  curse  of  the  coun« 
try. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  stately  portico 
of  Erpingham  House.  Gbdolphin  feit  a  little 
humiliated  at  being  indebted  to  another  -—  to  a 
woman,  for  so  splendid  a  tenement ;  but  Con- 
stance,  not  penetratiog  into  this  sentiment,  has- 
tened  up  the  broad  stairs,  and  said,  pointing  to 
a  door  that  led  to  her  boudoir, 

^^  In  that  room  cabinets  have  been  formed 
and  shaken.^' 

Grodolphin  laughed ;  he  was    alive  only  to 
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thc  vaiiity  of  the  boast,  liecause  he  shared  not 
thc  enthusiasm ;  this  was  Constance's  weak 
point: — her  dark  eye  flashed  fire, 

Tlierc  's  not)iing  bores  a  man  more  than  the 
sort  of  uneasy  quict  that  follows  a  day's  jour- 
ney.  Godulpliin  took  his  hat,  and  yawDiDgly 
slrelching  hiinself,  nodded  to  Constance,  and 
movfd  to  the  tltKir ;  thcy  were  in  her  dresdog* 
room  at  thc  limc. 

"  Wliy,  ivhat,  Percy,  you  cannot  be  gräng 
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what  can  liiere  bi-  worth  »eeing  in  your  Engliah 
drawing-rooms,  after  tlie  inarble  palaccs  of 
Italy  ?     Any  commandB  ?" 

"  None !"  said  Constance,  sinkiog  back  into 
her  cliair,  wiih  tlie  tears  in  her  eyes.  GodoU 
phin  did  not  perceive  them ;  he  was  only  dis- 
plcased  by  the  cold  tone  of  her  anawcr,  aiid  he 
shut  the  door,  muttering  to  himself— "  Was 
tliero  ever  such  indelicate  ostonlßtion !" 

"And  tlius,"  said  Coostancc,  bittcriy,  "I 
return  to  England ;  friendless,  unloved,  soh- 
tary  in  my  schemes  and  iny  heart,  as  I  was 
before.  Awake,  my  soiil  l  ihou  art  my  sole 
strength,  my  sole  support.     Wcak,  weak  tbat 

I  was,  to  love  this  man  despite  of Wdl,  well, 

I  am  not  sunk  so  low  os  to  regrct." 

So  saying,  she  wiped  away  a  few  tears,  and 
turning  with  a  slrong  eflört  from  softer 
thoughts,  leaiit  her  cheek  on  her  band,  and 
gazing  on  the  fire,  surrendered  herseif  to  the 
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sterner  and  more  plotting  meditations  which  )ier 
return  to  the  circte  of  her  uld  ambition  had  nl 
first  called  forth. 

Meanwliiie  Grodolptiin  satintered  üito  the 
then  arch-club  of  Sl.  James's,  that  reserroir  of 
idie  exquisites,  and  kid-g]ovcd  politicians.  Tben? 
are  two  classes  of  populär  meii  in  London ; 
the  sprightly,  joyous,  good-humuured  set;  the 
i|iiiet,  geiitlc,  sarcastlc  herd.  The  one  are  fel- 
li>As  laücd  devilish   good — the  olher,    fellows 
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Byron,  just  after  "  Cliilde  Harold"  had  turned 
the  beads  of  the  warnen.  Tliere  happened  to 
be  a  knot  assembled  at  Wlute's  when  Godol- 
phia  entered ;  they  welcomed  him  afiectiun- 
ately. 

"  Wish  you  joy,  old  feUow,''  said  oiie. 
"  BUbs  tne,  Godolphin !  well,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you,"  cried  another.  "  So,  you  have 
monopolized  Lady  Erpingham  —  lucky  dog  I'' 
cried  a  third.  "Olij  Godolpliiu,"  whispered  a 
fourtb,  "  we  sup  at  the  little  ßctress'B,  the  Mil- 
lioger;  you  remetnber  the  MillingerP  Yuii 
must  cotne ;  you  are  an  old  favourite,  you 
know,  she'll  be  so  glad  to  see  you, — all  in- 
nocent :  by  the  way  Lady  Erpingham  need 
not  be  jealouE— (jealous!  Constaiice  jt-alous 
of  Fanny  Millinger !)  all  innocent.  Coine, 
I  '11  drive  you  there  ;  niy  cab  's  at  Ibu 
door." 

'Anjthing  better  thnn  a  Iccture  on  ambU 
D  2 
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tiun,'  thought  Gotlaiphin ;  and,  his  spinla 
rouscd  by  the  welcome  he  met,  he  conseoted. 
Godolphin's  friend  was  a  lively  young  noblc- 
maii,  of  tbat  good -natu red,  easy,  uncaptious 
temper  which  a  clever,  susceptible,  indnleiit 
man,  often  likes  better  than  iionirades  more 
intellectual,  because  hc  has  not  to  put  himsclf 
out  of  his  way  in  the  couradesbip.  Lord 
Jocelyn  ratlled  on,  as  thcy  drove  along  ibc 
bi'illiant  streets,  through  a  thousand  topics.  of 
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glass,  with  maliogany  sashes^only,  here  and 
there,  a  Gothic  casement  was  stuck  in  by 
way  of  looking  "  tasty  ;"  and  through  one 
window  on  the  ground-floor,  theliglita,  shining 
within,  showed  criiriBon  silk  and  gildcd  chairs, 
and  all  sorts  of  finery — Louis  Qiiatorze  In  a 
nutshell  !  The  reader  knows  the  sort  of  houae 
as  well  aa  if  he  had  lived  in  it.  Ladies  uf 
Fanny  Mitlinger's  profession  and  turn  of 
niind  always  choose  the  same  kind  of  habi- 
tation.  It  is  astonisbing  what  an  unanimity 
of  taste  they  have ;  and  young  men  about 
town  call  it  "  taste"  too,  and  imitate  the 
fashion  in  their  own  liltlt  titsciihims  in  Chapel 
Streut, 

After  baving  threaded  a  Gothic  hall  four 
feet  by  eight,  and  an  oval  conservatory  with 
a  river-god  in  the  niiddle,  the  two  visitors 
found  tbemselves  in  the  presence  of  Fanny 
Millinger. 
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Godolphin  liad  certainly  feit  no  smatl 
riosity  to  see  again  the  frank,  fair,  laughiBg 
face  which  had  shone  on  hia  boybood,  and 
Iiis  mind  ran  busily  back  to  that  summer 
evening  when,  with  a  pulse  how  dilTerent  Irom 
its  prescnt  languid  tenour,  and  a  beart  bum< 
ing  with  ardour  and  the  pride  of  novel  inde- 
pcndence,  tbe  young  adventurer  ßrst  Balb'ed 
on  the  world.  He  drew  back  iuvoluntarily 
HS  he  now  gazed  on  the  actress :  she  had  kepl 
nd  ffrolvn   round 
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her  manner,  and  in  thc  silver  ring  of  her  votce, 
as  she  greeted  Jocelyn,  and  tumed  to  questiou 
liini  as  to  his  friend.  Godolphin  dropped  bis 
cloak,  and  tlie  next  moment,  mth  a  pretty 
scream,  quite  stage-^fiect,  and  yet  qiiite  natu- 
ral, the  actress  had  thrown  horself  into  his 
arms. 

"  Oh !  but  I  forgot,"  soid  she  presently, 
with  a  mock  salutatioii  of  respect,  "  you  are 
married  nov  ;  tbere  will  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale.  Ah !  what  long  years  since  we  met  i 
yet  I  have  ncver  quite  forgotten  you,  although 
the  stage  requires  all  one's  memory  for  one's 
new  parta.  Älas !  your  hair— it  was  so  beau- 
tiful — it  lias  loat  half  its  curl,  and  grown 
tbin.  Very  rudu  in  me  to  say  so,  but  I  al- 
ways  apeak  the  trutb,  and  my  heart  warma 
to  sce  you,  so  all  its  thoughts  thaw  out." 

"  Well,"  Said  Lord  Jocelyn,  who  had  bcen 
pluying  with  a  little  mufTy  sort  of  dog, 
"  you 'II  recollect  me  presently." 
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"  You !  Üh,  one  never  thinks  of  you,  ex- 
cept  when  you  speak,  and  then  one  recollects 
you  —  to  look  at  the  clock." 

"  Very  good,  Fanny  —  very  good,  Fan : 
and  when  do  you  expect  WindBorP^Ile 
ouglit  to  be  here  soon.  Teil  me,  do  you  like 
him  really  ?" 

*'  Like  him  ? — ^yea,  excessively ;  just  the  word 
for  him — for  you  all.  If  /ove  were  ihrown  into 
tlie  streani  of  life,  my  littl^  sail  would  be  upai-t 
in  an  inslant.     But  in  truth,  wliat  withdreasing. 
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The  dreaming  Godolphin  was  Struck  by  the 
remark.  He  was  surpriscd,  also,  to  see  how 
much  his  Fanny  remained  the  same.  A  life  of 
gaiety  had  not  debased  her,  and  principally 
because  she  had  never  known  any  other  life. 
She  coiild  never  be  said  to  have  fallen ;  it  is 
the  consciousness  of  degradation  that  degrades 
US.  Neil  Gwynne  lived  in  vice,  but  was 
scarcely  vicious.  All  this  I  touch  on,  and 
introduce,  because  society  can  reform  its  own 
anomalies,  if  we  are  bold  enough  to  paint 
theni. 

Tom  Windsor  came  next,  an  Irishman  of 
five-and-forty,  not  like  his  countrymen  in  aught 
save  wit.  Thin,  small,  shrivelled,  but  up  to 
his  ears  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  with  a 
jest  for  ever  on  his  tongue  ;  rieh  and  gay, — he 
was  always  populär,  and  he  made  the  most  of 
this  little  life  without  being  an  absolute  rascal. 
Next  dropped  in,  the  handsome  Frenchman, 
D^Aubrey ;  next,  the  young  gambler  St.  John  ; 
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ne\i,  two  ladies,  both  actresses,  and  the  party 
was  coinplete. 

The  supper  was  like  the  liouse,  very  6ne, 
and  siiited  to  the  tastes  of  the  palace;  the  bcAt 
wines,  excellent  viands — the  aclres^  had  growu 
rieh.  Wit,  noise,  good-humour,  anecdote, 
äashed  round  with  the  Champagne;  and  ßo- 
dolphin,  exhilarated  into  a  second  jouth, 
fancied  himaelf  once  more  the  vatary  uf  plu 
sura. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Yks,"  Said  Godolphin,  the  oext  niorn- 
ing,  BS  he  soliloquized  over  his  lonely  breakfaat- 
tabk — loiiely,  for  the  liours  of  the  restless  Con- 
stance  were  not  those  of  the  luxurious  aod  in- 
dolent Godolphin,  «nd  she  was  olready  in  her 
carriage  —  nay,   already   closeted    with   an   in- 
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triguing  ambassadress : — "  Yes;  I  have 
two  eras  of  life  —  the  first  of  romance,  the 
sccond  of  contetnplation ;  once  my  favourile 
study  was  poetry — next  philosophy.  Now, 
returned  tu  my  nativc  country,  rieh,  settied, 
yct  young,  new  objects  arise  to  nie;  not  ihat 
vulgär  and  truublous  ambitioii  (that  is  to  makc 
a  toil  of  life)  wliich  Constancc  auggesta»  but  a 
tiiore  warm  and  vivid  existence  than  Ibal  I 
liave  lalely  drearaed  away.  Let  luxury  aud 
bu     to     nie    «liat    sulhudc    and 
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licate  snd  just  conception  of  the  fine  arts 
had  alwa^s  characterized  Godolphin.  He  now 
formed  tliat  ardour  for  collecting,  coramon 
tu  the  more  elegant  order  of  minds.  From 
his  heloved  Italy  he  imported  the  most  beau- 
tifui  statues  —  his  cabinets  were  filled  with 
gems — his  walls  glowed  with  the  triumphs  of 
the  canvasä — the  showy  but  heterogeneous  fur- 
niture  of  Erpingham  Huuse  gave  way  to  a 
more  classic  and  perfoct  taste.  The  same  fas- 
tidiousness  which,  in  the  afTairs  of  the  heart, 
liad  characterized  Godolphin's  habits  and  sen- 
timents  —  characterized  his  new  pursuits;  the 
same  thirst  for  the  ideal,  the  same  worsbip 
of  the  beautiful,  and  aspirations  after  the 
perfect. 

It  was  not  in  Constanco's  nature  to  admit 
this  snialler  ambttion ;  her  taste  was  pure  but 
not  minute;  she  did  not  descend  to  the  phi- 
losophy  of  detail.     But  she  was  glad  still  to  sce 
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Erpingham  House,  cetebrated  as  ever  for  the 
beauty  of  ita  queen,  and  for  the  pulitical  natura 
of  its  enter tainments,  received  a  new  celebrity 
from  its  treasurea  of  art,  and  the  spiritual  wit 
aiid  grace  with  which  Godolphin  invested  its 
attractionB.  Among  the  crowd  of  its  guests, 
there  were  two  whom  its  owners  more  particu- 
larly  diätingmshed — men  of  a  very  di&erent 
cliaracter,  yet  each  typical  of  the  society  ihat 
had  fornied  thcm.  One  was  a  noblemati  of 
great  wcalth,  and  known  much  for  bis  talents, 
more  for  his  eccentricities.  Lord  Saltream  was 
an  only  son ;  his  father,  a  little  good-natured 
man,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  vord, 
had  been  very  fond  of  music,  and  not  at  all 
fond  of  his  heir— in  platn  language,  he  had, 
ffom  Bome  cause  or  other,  conceived  a  most 
iinconquerable  aversion  to  the  present  lord, 
which  lasted  during  the  whole  life  of  the  for- 
mer.     Tlie  poor  nobleman  had  not  been  much 
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more  fortunate  in  his  olher  pnrent:  a  coartc, 
mdf,  vulgär  woman,  with  ihe  face  of  a  kitchcn* 
maici,  nnd  the  soiil  of  a  took.  Early  in  lifi', 
ihe  neglecicd  boy  had  tcstified  thc  promisc  of 
great  lalenta;  but  whethcr  or  not  he  had  bccn 
soured  by  domestic  c'ircumstances,  he  U'MiliMl 
also  a  shrcwd,  liiting,  morbid  disposidon.  He 
distinguished  htiuself  in  public  lifc,  althougb 
he  wanicd  readincss  and  preRcnce  of  mind: 
and  liad  filled,  if  not  with  ßlory,  at  least  wiih 
credit,  onc  of  those  offices  of  stste  in  ifaia  fraett 
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to  be  bored.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
reading,  and  even  (compared  with  the  lore 
uf  the  witlings  of  the  world)  eruditioo ; 
and  although  subject  to  the  most  extraordi- 
tiary  fits  of  absence,  no  man  could  be  more 
agreeable  when  lie  pleased  it.  But  hia  eccen- 
tricity  made  his  chief  faciilty  of  entertaining ; 
he  chcnshed  a  habit  of  speaking  his  thoughts 
aloud,  Qs  if  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  and  would 
sometimes  astunish  a  courtier,  just  presented 
to  him,  by  the  most  artless  confession  of  his 
disgust  at  the  presentee.  Whether  this  habit 
was  altogether  unconscious,  or  whetlier  a  cer- 
tain  disposition  to  sarcasm  did  not  also  mingle 
with  it,  I,  for  one,  will  not  venture  to  deter- 
mine;  it  was  generally  asserted  by  those  who 
ought  best  to  know,  that  his  lordship  was 
wholly  Ignorant  of  the  incoiivcnient  loquacity 
of  his  opinions. 

The    guest    next    faniiHar    at    Erpingham 
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House,  was  ihe  younger  Eon  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  house,  that  liaving  enjoyed  old 
tili  es,  disdained  new  oiies.  Stainforth  Rad- 
cljffe  was  still  coasiderably  under  tliirty,  bul 
ftlready  a  distinguished  man.  Ät  school  he 
had  been  distingutshed,  at  College  distioguish» 
ed,  and  now  in  the  world  of  science  distin- 
guished  also.  Beneath  a  quiet,  soft,  aud  cold 
exterior,  he  concealed  the  most  re&olute  and 
ceaseless  ambition ;  and  tliis  ambition  was  the 
governing  faculty  of  his  soul.  Hia  energies 
were  unfrittered  by  small  objects ;  for  he  went 
little  into  socicty,  and  he  sought  in  his  stuilies 
especially,  those  pursuita  which  ner\'e  and 
brace  the  mind.  He  was  a  profnnnd  thinker, 
a  deep  political  economist,  an  accurate  tinan- 
cier,  B  judgc  of  the  intricacies  of  niorals  and 
legislalion — for  to  his  mere  book-stiidies  he 
added  an  instinctive  penetralion  into  men ; 
and  when  fiom  time  to  time  he  rejoined  the 
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world,  Iie  sought  out  those  tnoat  dUtinguished 
in  the  sciences  he  had  cultivated,  and  by  their 
lights  corrected  his  own.  In  him  there  waa 
nothing  desultory,  or  undetermiDed ;  his  con- 
duct  was  perpetual  caiculation.  He  did  no- 
thing  but  with  an  eye  to  a.  final  object;  and 
when,  to  the  superficial,  he  seemed  most  to 
wander  from  the  road  their  prudence  would 
have  Guggested,  he  was  only  seeking  the  gurest 
and  shortest  paths.  Yet  his  ambition  was 
not  the  mere  vulgär  thirst  for  getting  on  in 
the  World ;  he  cared  little  for  the  paUry  place, 
the  petty  power,  which  niay  reward  what  are 
called  aspiring  young  men.  His  clear  sight 
penetraied  to  objects  that  seemed  wrapped  in 
shade  to  all  others ;  and  to  those  only, — distant, 
but  vast  and  towering,  he  deigned  to  attach  hts 
desires.  He  cared  not  for  sraall  and  monien- 
tary  rewards ;  and  while  always  (for  he  knew 
its   necessity)    uppermosl   on    ihe   tide  of  the 
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hour,  he  had  neither  joy  nor  thought  for  th( 
pelty  honoura  for  which  he  was  envied,  and 
by  which  he  was  suppused  to  bc  elated.  Al- 
ways  occupied,  and  always  thuughtful,  he  wenl, 
ae  I  have  just  said,  very  little  into  tho  gay 
World,  and  was  not  very  well  formed  to  shine 
in  it  when  there ;  for  trifles  lequire  the  whole 
man  as  much  as  matters  of  importance.  Hl' 
did  not  want  cither  wit  or  poIisJi,  but  he 
taskcd  his  powers  too  sevcrely  on   great  sub- 
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UDÜkp ;  and  their  cominon  ambition  furntshed 
them  wiih  an  eternify  of  topics  and  scliemes. 
Radclyfi'c  was  Constance's  guest; — Saltream, 
Godoljiliin's; — but  Godolplün  »oon  grew  at- 
lached  to  tlie  young  poljtician,  and  Constance 
was  not  without  inicrcst  for  tfic  siiigular  noble- 

"  You  see,"  said  Constaiicc,  one  dfty,~when 
Itadelyße  was  paynig  her  a  niorning  visit, 
"  you  see  tliat,  dcspite  the  Btern  and  arrogant 
policy  of  the  day,  aUhough  we  have  a  Sid- 
nioitth  and  a  Castlercagh  in  power,  yet  it  is 
impossibte  not  lo  notc  that  ripening  spirit  to- 
wards  freer  iiiatitulions  »liich,  now  that  the 
suminer  of  peace  i§  fairly  Set,  will  have  leisure 
to  niake  itself  feit.  From  the  large  totroa,  as 
yet  iinrepresented,  and  therefore  discontented, 
therc  inust  rise  that  source  of  democratic 
opinion  which  will  bear  down  all  these  veue- 
rable  but  dccaycd  ubu»cs  which  are  opposed 
as  barriers  lo  the  pupiil.ir  tidc." 
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'*  Wbo  kDows,"^  Said  Radclyffe,  smiliog, 
"  but  what  even  Radicalisni  may  realize  its 
visionsi'  Seriously,  however,  I  confess  ihst  I 
see  no  hope  for  the  Whigs;  indolent  and  ari>- 
tocratic,  thoy  would  offend  iheir  foUowers  by 
liiL-ir  want  of  energy,  and  the  people  by  ihelr 
wallt  of  truth."* 

"  As  to  that,"  aaid  ConütancG,  man  care- 
lessly  than  her  Whig  frieuds  would  altogetber 
have  liked,  "  no  matter  who  are  the  ogents, 
an    thnt    tlic    nnopinl**    mm«    infi»    nläv      *Pli«t 
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visiou,  jealousies,  creep  in ;  the  move  liberal 
of  the  illiberals  fall  perforce  on  the  inore  il- 
liberal of  the  liberal»  for  that  support  they 
have  lost  from  their  own  party.  This  motley 
iinion  cannot  last  long  — the  bond  breaks  —  a 
new  party  comes  in — not  the  olcl  Tories — they 
have  stood  still,  it  is  true,  but  ihe  world 
has  gone  on  and  left  them  behind.  It  must 
be  a  cabinet  of  the  yet  more  liberal,  although, 
probably,  patched  and  pieced  by  the  party 
they  supplant;  and  thus  it  will  go  on,  mi- 
Distry  foüowing  ministry,  each  takiug  in  new 
allies  from  the  more  populär  side,  and  re- 
taining  old  veterans  from  the  less  populär, 
until  you  find  the  circle  will  pass  the  Tories, 
pass  the  Moderates,  pass  the  Whigs,  and, 
perhaps,  rest  at  last  on  the  Mountain  Bench." 

"  Who  knows,"  Said  Radclyfi'e,  "  but  what, 
if  your  prophecy  be  true,  we  may  see  the 
fiery  Brougham   in  office,  the  honest  Althorp 
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on    the    Treasury-beDcb,    and    the    rigid   Sir 
Henry  Paniell  taking  care  of  nur  purses?" 

"  That  would  b«  iodeed  bcjond  all  appa- 
rent  probnbility,"  said  Cunatance,  laugbing: 
"  but  evcD  ihen,  jf  my  prupusilton  bc  tnitf 
(that  one  half  of  the  ncw  nieo  will  he  qualified 
with  the  uld,)  the  most  siiigular  part  of  tbir 
chaTige  would  be  not  so  much  to  sce  Mr. 
Brougbam  in  office,  as  to  soe  vbo  would  \>f 
bis  colleagucs." 
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consideratioD  ihey  continued  to  dwell  on  it, 
and  turn  it  into  every  posaible  shape,  when 
suddcnly  Lord  Saltream  was  announced. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Lady  Erpingham," 
Said  he,  "  very ;"  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  on 
Radclyfie,  he  continued,  muttering  audibly  to 
himBelf;  "  what,  he's  here ! — very  unpleasant 
— I  hate  clever  young  men — ehall  I  go  away  ? 
no,  I  think  TU  stay  ;"  so  down  he  sat. 

RaddylTe  and  Constance  cxchanged  smiles, 
and  Badclyffe  moved  to  the  window. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  a  relief  il  has  been 
(o  me,^  said  Lord  Saltream,  "  to  build  a  great 
house.  I  vas  so  overburthened  with  money 
that  I  could  not  teil  n hat  to  do  with  myself ; 
there  was  an  obvious  necessity  to  spend  it. 
Charily  is  such  an  ostentatioits  vice,  I  can^t 
say  I  approve  of  it ;  I  hate  gambling — I  have 
no  wife  to  gamble  for  nie — my  wealth  per- 
fectly  enabairassed  me.     At  length,  most  pro- 
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videntially,  I  thought  of  building,  and  I  du 
assure  you  I  hsve  got  rid  of  my  superÖuittct 
ever  since  ;  nay,  so  for  from  not  Itnowing  what 
to  do  with  my  nioney,  I  have  now  the  agree- 
sble  prospect  of  not  being  a  whit  richer  thao 
my  neiglibours.  Ol),  building  ib  an  cxcellent 
d«vice  for  embarrasscd  riches  I  I  vill  recom* 
mend  it  lo  Godolphin.  You  see^  too,  diAt 
it  is  a  national  device ;  the  whole  people  ovcr- 
burthcncd,  not  with  their  taxea,  as  the  etupid 
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be  harassed  with  the  discontent  of  too  much 
prosperity  !" 

"  What  an  ingenious  way  of  accounting  for 
the  national  grievances  !  It  is  a  pily  you  don't 
publish  it.  .'  Tbe  Swte  of  the  Poor,  by  Lord 
Saltreain,  in  two  volutnes  quarto;^  an  essay 
to  prove  that  poverty  is  only  the  inconvenience 
of  a  superabundance  of  wealth ;  it  would  take 
prodigiously." 

''  Many  thanks  for  tbe  idea.  I  will  begin  it 
to-morrow,  and  dedicate  it  to  Southcy,  wbo  has 
a  great  rcppeel  for  uneducated  genius,  and 
rewards  a  compliment  to  himself  by  a  tbree 
months'  imraortality  in  tbe  Quarterly.  But 
how  stupid  books  are !  don't  they  bore  you 
exceedingly  ?" 

Here  Lord  Saltream  pauscd  for  a  monient, 
and  gazing  on  vacancy,  muttered,  "  Sholl  I 
teil  her  that  story  ?  Yes,  I  ''II  teil  her  that 
atory  :  no,  I  won^t ;  this  is  beginning  to  get  a 
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bore ;  I  wish  they'd  go ;"  and  the  Earl  drew 
his  chair  to  the  fireplace,  and  sank  into  an 
obstinate  silencf. 

Time  passcd ;  Radclyfie  liad  gone;  Lady 
Erpingham's  cam'age  waited  at  the  door  ;  shc 
had  a  particularengagement. 

"  Well,  Lord  Saltream,  I  fear  I  niust  Jeate 
you;  I  am  qnite  ashamed  of  desertüig  you— 


but- 


Mcntion  it  not,  dear  Lady  Erpingham ; 
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tlirough  the  Park,  (for  the  busy  Countess  sei- 
dorn  loitered  ihere  for  pleasure,)  slie  saw  Godol- 
phin  riding  among  a  group  of  the  dissi[>ate(l 
wits  of  the  day,  distinguishcd  from  all  hy  the 
beauty  of  his  horse,  and  the  pale,  intellectusl 
noblencss  of  his  countenance.  He  was  now 
putting  into  practice  his  new  theory;  he  was 
trying  to  escape  ennui,  not  by  exertion,  but 
by  pleasure.  Alas  !  we  caonol  fill  the  sieve  by 
wine  easier  than  by  water.  The  taste  of  the 
Danaides  is  typical  of  that  arifltocratic  saliety 
which  for  ever  seeka  to  fill  a  leisure  jncapable 
of  occupation. 

"  That  is  a  dangerous,  scheming  woman,  be- 

lieve  me,"  said  the  Duchesa  of  W to  her 

great  husband,  when  Constance  left  her  Grace. 

"  Nonsense !  women  are  never  dangerous." 

Lady  Erpingham  returncd  home,  dressed  for 

dinner:  she  and  Godolphin  dined   out,  —  for 

onee  togethcr.     Leaning  on   Percy's  arm,  she 
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descended  from  her  boudoir  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  wait  for  the  carriage,  and  lo !  dozing 
on  the  sofa,  they  beheld  Lord  Saltream. 

"  Heavens,  my  Lord  !^  said  Constaoce,  asto- 
nished ;  '*  and  have  you  really  been  imprisoned 
here  ever  since  I  left  you  so  unccremoniously  ?" 

"  Ah,  Lady  Erpingham  !"  —  then  relapsing 
into  Me  audible  mutter,  "  What,  come  to  dine 
with  me,  I  Buppose  ;  upon  my  word  rather  un- 
expected  ;  —  these  handsome  womeu  take  such 
d — d  libertie».  Hera — (aloud)  it  's  very  late : 
— yes ;  I  bave  not  been  out  all  day.  Oh,  Go- 
dolphm,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  I  fear  you  will 
dine  but  badly  to-day." 

"  Nay,    S 's   cuUinier    is    justly    cele- 

braled,"  said  Godolphin,  smiling. 

"S ^"s!    very   likely. — (mutter)     What 

does  the  man  mean ! — (aloud)  So  is  mine  ; 
but  thus  unprepared— guests  so  fastidious  too  !" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Saltream,"  said  Godolphin, 
laughing,  *'  you  think  you  are  at  home. 
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"  Ha!  upon  my  word!"  said  Lord  Saltream, 
astonished,  and  after  a  long  pause,  "  and  so  I 
did." 


Lord  S  -  gave  excellent  dinners.  He  has 
since  been  made  an  English  peer  for  that  great 
legislative  talent. 

There  was  a  very  agreeable  party  assembled 
at  his  house,  but  the  hour  of  eight  arrived,  and 
dinner  was  not  yet  served ;  our  Amphitryon 
grew  fidgety. 

"  Whom  do  you  expect  ?"  asked  Godolpiiin. 

"  Saltream." 

'*  Saltream!"  exclaimed  Godolphin. 

'*  Saltream  !"  echoed  Lady  Erpingham. 

"  Saltream !"  repealed  Saville,  "  wby  he 
asked  me,  and  a  wilderness  of  other  people,  to 
dine  with  iiim  to-day." 

"  Lord  Saltream !"  said  the  groom  of  the 
Chambers,  and  Lord  Saltream  entered.  He 
had  thrown  off  his  fit  of  absence ;  he  was  de- 
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lightful  i  he  apologized  for  bis  dday  in  a  volley 
of  bom  rno/s,  and  as  he  led  Lady  KrpiDgham 
into  tlie  dinicig-rcoin,  he  pared  tbe  vay  with  ■ 
Ecrics  of  epigrams. 

The  first  course  went  off  briUiaDtly ;  Lord 
Soltream  was  thc  Ufe  of  the  parly;  biit  nt 
the  secund  course  he  greif  euuibre,  bis  braw 
knit,  hc  looked  eoafuscd,  unhappy;  he  coloured, 
he  bit  hia  lip,  and  at  length  burst  out; 

"  Upon  vay  word,  Lady  Erpinghato,  I  oirc 
vnti  manv  annloinpfi : — mv  T.orH.  I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GODOLPHIN*S  C0UR8E  OP  LIFE — INFLUENCE  OF  OPI- 
NIOK  AND  OF  RIDICULE  OS  THE  MINDS  OF  THE 
PAIVILEOED  O&OERS — LADY  ERPIKOHAM*8  FRIEKD- 
8HIF  WITH  THE  LATE  KINO  —  HIS  MAKNER  OF 
LIVINO. 

The  course  of  life  which  Godolphin  now  led, 
was  exactly  that  which  it  is  natural  for  a  very 
rieh  intellectual  man  to  indulge  —  voluptuous, 
but  refined.  He  was  arriving  at  that  age  when 
the  poetry  of  the  heart  necessarily  decays. 
Wealth  almost  unlimited  was  at  his  eommand  ; 
he  had  no  motive  for  exertion ;  and  he  now 
sought  in  pleasure  that  which  he  had  formerly 
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asked  from  romance.  Despising,  as  we  ha»e 
Seen,  all  ambiclon,  his  faculties  and  taleote  had 
no  other  circle  for  display  ihan  that  wbich  "  So- 
ciety"' affords;  and,  by  slow  degrees,  society-^ 
its  applause  and  its  regard — became  to  hira  of 
greater  importance  than  hia  "  philosophy  dreanit 
of."  Whatever  the  circle  we  live  amongst. 
the  public  opinion  of  thal  circle  will,  »ooner  or 
later,  obtain  a  control  over  us.  This  Is  the  reaso« 
wliy  a  life  of  pleasure  makes  even  the  strongetf 
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araonf^t  the  cuUivators  of  the  graver  occupa- 
tJoHB  of  lifc,  reduces  the  inmates,  by  a  constant 
dread  of  incurnng  her  dispieasure,  to  a  mor« 
monotonous  and  regulär  subjection  to  thejudg- 
ment  of  othcra.  Ridicule  is  the  stifier  of  all 
energy  amongst  those  she  controU.  After  a 
man's  position  in  eociety  is  once  established; 
after  he  has  arrived  at  a  certain  age ;  he  does 
not  like  to  hazard  any  intellectual  enterprize 
which  may  endanger  the  quantum  of  respect  or 
popularity  at  present  allotted  to  him.  He  does 
not  Hke  to  risk  a  failure  in  Parlianient — a  caus- 
tic  critidsm  in  literature :  he  does  not  like  to 
excite  new  jealouüies,  and  provoke  angry  rivals 
where  he  now  finds  complaisant  inferiors.  The 
inost  admired  authors,  the  mOBt  respected 
members  of  either  House,  now  looked  up  to 
Godolphin  as  a  man  of  wit  and  gcnius ;  a  man 
whose  house,  whose  wealth,  whose  wife,  gave 
him  an  influence  few  individuats  enjoy.     Why 
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Hsk  all  thU  respect  by  provoking  comp 
Ainong  ihe   first   in   one  line,   why  siDk   : 
the  probability  of  being  second-raie  in  anott 

This   motive,   wbich    secretly   govern» 
the   Aristocracy,    the    cleverer    half,   v\z. 
niore  dÜRdent  aud  the  more  estcenied ;  wbiet 
leaves  to  ihe  obtuse  aud  the  vain,  a  despiae 
and  uneuvlable  notoriety ;  added  new  force  I 
Godolphin's  pliilosopliical  iDdlfiTcreuce  to   ; 
bition.     Perhapa,  had   bis   Situation   I 
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bis  nature.  No  woOiid  to  Iiia  vanity,  nofeeling 
that  he  toas  underraled,  (that  great  spur  lo  proud 
minds)  excitetl  him  to  tliose  exertions  wc  under- 
toke  in  ordcr  to  belie  calumny.  He  vas  "  the 
glass  of  fashion,"  at  once  populär  and  admired  ; 
and  his  good  fortune  in  marrying  the  cele- 
brated,  the  wealthy,  tlie  beatitiful  Countess  of 
Erpingham  was,  as  success  always  is,  conai- 
dered  the  proof  of  his  genius,  and  the  token  of 
bis  merils. 

It  was  certaioly  true,  that  a  secret  and  mu- 
tual  disappointment  rankied  beneath  the  briU 
liaut  lot  of  tbe  husband  and  nife.  Godolphin 
i'xacted  from  Constance  more  softnesa,  more 
devotion,  more  compliance  than  bclonged  to  her 
nature;  and  Constaocp,  on  the  otlier  band,- 
ceased  not  to  repine  that  she  found  in  Godolphin 
no  sympathy  w  ilh  her  objects,  and  no  fei-Ung  for 
her  entbusiasm.  As  tlii:re  was  little  congenial 
in  tbeir  pursuits,  the  onc  living  for  pteasurc, 
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the  othcr  for  ambitiun,  therc  could  be  no  con- 
geniolity  in  their  iatcrcourse.  They  lovcd  eacl) 
other  still ;  they  loved  each  other  warmly ; 
they  never  quarrelled ;  for  the  temper  of  Cotu 
stance  was  mild,  and  that  of  Godolphia  g«ne- 
roiia:  bul  neither  believed  there  was  mucb 
lovc  OD  the  other  Bide  ;  and  both  sought  abroad 
that  fellowship  and  those  objecto  they  hed  iiut 
in  common  at  home. 

Constance  was  a  great  favour'itc  wtth  the  Ute 
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tier.  He  admircd  the  manners  of  the  gove- 
reign, — he  did  homage  to  the  natural  acute- 
ness  of  bis  underaUndiDg ;  but,  accustoined 
as  he  was  to  Uy  down  the  law  in  society, 
he  was  too  proud  to  receive  it  from  an* 
other, — a  common  caSe  among  those  who  live 
with  the  great  by  right,  and  not  through 
aufferance.  His  pride  madc  him  fear  to  eeem 
aparasite;  and,  too  chivalrous  to  be  dialoyal, 
he  was  too  haughty  tu  be  subservient.  In 
fact,  he  was  thoroughly  fornied  to  be  the 
Great  Ätistocrat, — a  career  utterly  distinct 
from  tbat  of  the  Hanger-on  lipon  a  still  greater 
man  ;  and  against  his  success  at  court,  he  had 
an  obstacle  no  Icss  In  the  inherent  ßerte  of 
his  nature,  than  in  the  acquired  philosophy 
of  his  cynicism. 

The  King,  at  first,  was  civil  enough  to  Lady 
Erpinghum's  husband;  but  he  had  penetration 
enuugh  tu  see  that  hc  was  nut  adcquatcly  ad- 
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mired  :  and  on  ihe  first  dcraonstratian  of  royal 
coolness,  Godolphin,  glad  of  an  excuse,  for- 
swore  Castle  and  Pavilion  far  ever,  aod  left 
Constance  to  enjuy  alooe  the  faanours  of  the 
regal  hospitality.  The  world  would  have  in- 
sinuated  scandal;  but  tliere  was  that  about 
Constance's  beauty  which  there  is  said  by  one 
of  the  poets  to  beloug  to  an  Angel's  — ii 
Struck  the  hcart,  but  awed  the  scnscs. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

_„_..__ 

_,„,..,.. 

Tita    Or    AMB.TIÜK. 

*'  I  DON'T  know,"  Said  GoHolpl 

lin  to  Rad- 

clyffe,   as 

tliey  were   one   day  ridi 

ng    together 

among  ilie 

green  lanes  that  border 

the  metro- 

poUa-"I 

don't  know  what  to  do 

with  myself 

this    cvening.     Lady  Krpingham 

is    gone    tu 

Windsor; 

I  have  no  dioner  cngagcmeat,  and 

I  am  weari 

iedofballs.     Shallwedh 

le  together. 

and  go  to 

the  play  quietly,  aa  we 

might  have 

done  sonie 

ten  jears  ago?" 

i 

"  Nüthing  I  should   like  better ; 

—  and  Ihe                 1 

tlieatre  — are   you   fond  of  it  now  ? 

.1 
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have  heard  you  say  that  it  once  made  your 
inost  favourite  amuaement." 

*'  I  still  like  it  passably,"  answered  Godol- 
pliin;  "  but  the  gloss  is  gone  frora  the  delu- 
lion.  I  am  grown  mournfuUy  fastidious.  I 
must  have  excellent  acting — an  excellent  play. 
A  slight  fault — a  slight  deviation  from  nature 
— robs  me  of  niy  content  at  the  whtde." 

"  The  same  fault  in  your  character  pervad- 
ing  all  things,"  Eoid  Radclyffe,  half  smiling. 
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"  You  are  civil,"  said  Godolphin  impatient- 
ly.  "  AUow  me  to  teil  you  that  it  is  your 
objects  /  consider  baubles.  Your  dull,  plod- 
ding,  wearisome  honours ;  a  naine  in  the  newe- 
papers — a  place,  perhapB,  in  the  Ministry — pur- 
chased  by  a  aacrificed  youtb  and  a  degraded 
manhood — a  youth  in  labour,  a  manhood  in 
scheuies.  No,  Radclyffe  !  give  me  the  bright, 
the  glad  sparkle  of  existcoce ;  and,  ere  the  sad 
years  of  age  and  stckness,  let  me  at  least  en- 

jotf.    That  is  wisdom  !     Your  creed  is But 

I  will  not  Imitate  your  rudeness!"  and  Godol- 
phin laughed. 

"  Certflinly,"  replied  Radclyffe,  "  you  do 
your  best  to  enjoy  yourseif.  You  live  well, 
and  fare  sumptuously:  your  house  is  süperb, 
your  villa  enchanting.  Lady  Erpingham  ig  the 
handsomest  woman  of  her  titne :  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  half  the  fine  woraett  in  Lon- 
don admit  you  at  their  fect.  Yet  you  are  not 
happy." 
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"  Ay  L  but  who  is?"  cried  GoUolpliit),  encr- 
getically. 

"  I  am,"  Said  Radclyffe,  drily. 

"  Vou!— 4iumph  !" 

"  You  dUbblieve  me." 

"  I  have  110  riglit  to  do  so:  but  are  you  aot 
ainbitiousP  And  is  not  ambition  füll  uf  anx> 
iety,  care, — mortification  at  defcat,  disappoint- 
raenl  in  success  ?  Does  not  the  ver^  word  am- 
bition— thal  is,  a  desire  to  be  somethiiig  you  arv 
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smile.  Nay,  I  boaat  no  virtue  in  my  dream ; 
but  pliilanthropy  was  my  hobby  as  statues  raay 
be  yours.  To  effect  this  object,  I  see  grcat 
changes  are  necessary :  I  desire,  I  work  for 
these  great  changes.  I  am  not  blind,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  glory.  I  desire,  ou  the  con- 
trary,  to  obtain  it ;  but  it  would  only  please 
me  if  it  came  from  certain  sources.  I  want  to 
feel  that  I  may  realise  what  I  attempt ;  and 
wish  for  tliat  glory  that  comes  from  the  perma- 
nent gratitude  of  my  spegies,  not  that  which 
springB  from  their  momentary  applausc.  Nov, 
I  am  vain,  very  vain :  vanity  was,  some  years 
ago,  the  strengest  characteristic  of  my  nature. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  conquer  the  weakness,  but 
to  tum  it  towards  my  purposes.  I  am  vain 
enough  to  wisb  to  shine,  but  the  ligbt  muat 
come  from  deeds  I  think  really  worthy," 

"  Well,  weil!"  said  Godolphin,  a  little  in- 
terested  in  spite  of  himself ;  "  but  ambition  of 
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one  fiort  resetnbles  ambition  üf  anathcr,  ina.*- 
much  as  it  involvea  perpetual  harassroents  and 
bumiliationB."" 

"  Not  so,"  aoswered  lladclyffe  i — "  becauw 
when  a  man  is  striving  for  »hat  he  fancies  n 
laudable  object,  tbc  goodness  of  bis  intcnitons 
comforts  him  for  a.  fatlure  in  Buccess,  vhereos 
your  selfishiy  atnbitious  man  has  no  coosolatüm 
in  /lis  defeats;  he  is  humbied  by  tbe  external 
World,  snd  has  no  inner  world  to  spply  lo  tor 
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-  ReallKISCBHCBB 


The  play  was  "  Pizarro,"  and  Fanny  Mil- 
lingcr  acted  Coro,  Godolphin  and  Radclyffe 
went  behind  the  scenes. 

"Ah!"  Said  Fanny,  as  ehe  stood  in  her 
white,  Peruvian  dress,  waitiog  her  tum  to 
re-entei  the  stage, — "  Ah,  Godolphin !  this 
reinindB  me  of  old  times.  How  many  years 
harc  passed  since  you  uaed  to  take  such  plea- 
$ure  in  this  mimic  life  I  Well  da  I  remember 
your  musing  eye   and   thoughtful  brow  hent 
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kindlj  OD  ine  from  the  stagc-box  yonder :  nod 
do  you  recollect  how  prettily  you  used  ta  mora- 
lize  on  the  deserted  scenes  when  the  play  was 
ovcr?  And  you  sometimes  waited  on  tbese 
very  boards  to  escort  nie  home.  Thö%e  times 
have  changüd.     Heigho  ! " 

"  Ay,  Fanny,  we  have  passed  through  new 
worlds  of  feeling  BiDoe  then.  Could  üfc  Iw 
to  US  now  wbat  it  was  at  that  time,  ve  Bhould 
love  each   other   anew :  but  teil   mc,  Fanny, 
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acHve  mind  into  the  dreaming  temper,  makes 
thc  dreamer  hurry  into  activity,  whether  of 
businesa  or  of  pleasure." 

"  Right,"  said  Radclyffe,  as  a  shadc  dark- 
ened  bis  stem  brow. 

"  Riglit,"  said  Godolphin  tliou^htfully,  and 
Luciila's  image  smote  his  heart  like  an  aveng- 
ing  conscience.  "  Righl,"  rcpeated  he,  turn- 
ing  aside  and  suliloquizing;  "and  those  words 
from  an  idlc  tongiie  have  laught  me  some  of 
the  motives  of  my  present  conduct.  But  away 
reflection  I  I  have  resolved  to  forswear  it.  My 
prelty  Cora!"  said  he  aloud,  as  he  tunied 
back  to  the  actress,  "  you  are  a  very  De  Stael 
in  your  wiadom :  but  let  us  not  be  wise ;  'tis 
the  worBt  of  our  folhes.  Do  you  not  give 
US  one  of  your  charming  suppers  to-night  P" 

"  To  be  sure  ;  your  frieod  will  join  us. 
He  was  once  the  giiyest  of  the  gay  ;  but  years 
and  fame  have  altered  bim  a  little." 
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"  Radclyfie  gay  !     Bah  !"  said  Godolphii 
surpiiaed. 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  look  astonishcd,*'  nid 
Fanny,  archly :  "  but  note  that  amile — it  uSUs 
of  old  days." 

And  Oodolphin,  turning  to  bis  friead,  saw 
indeed  on  the  thin  lip  of  that  earncst  face  a 
sniile  so  biioyant,  so  joyo\is,  that  it  seetned 
BA  if  the  whole  character  of  the  man  were 
gone :   but  while  he  gozed,  Uie   Buile  vaiüsb- 
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ing  breast — that  burst  of  passion — that  ago- 
nized  voice :  the  spectators  are  in  tears !  The 
woman'g  whole  aoul  is  in  her  child !  not  a 
bit  of  it !  Slie  feels  no  more  than  the  boards 
we  tread  on  :  she  is  probably  thinkiog  of 
the  lively  supper  tve  shall  have ;  and  when 
she  comes  off  the  stage,  she  will  cry,  "  Did 
not  I  Oft  it  well  ?" 

"  Nay,"  Said  Radclyffe,  "  she  probably 
feels  while  she  depicts  the  feeling." 

"  Not  she ;  years  ago  she  told  me  the 
whole  Bcience  of  acting  was  trick ;  and  trick 
— trick — trick  it  is,  on  the  stage  or  off.  The 
noble  art  of  oratory — (noble  forsooth  !) — is 
just  the  Bame:  philosophy,  poetry  — all,  all 
hypocrisy.  '  Daran  the  moon  !'  said  Byron 
to  me,  BS  we  once  stood  gazing  on  it  at  Ve- 
nice ;  '  it  always  gives  me  the  ague  :  but 
I  have  described  it  well  in  my  poetry,  Go< 
dolphin — eh  ?' " 

f2 
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"  But" — begaD  Kadclyfie. 

*'  But  me  no  buts,"  inteirupted  Godolphln, 
with  tlie  playful  pertinacity  whicli  he  made 
so  graceful :  "  you  sre  youiiger  ihau  I  an ; 
wlien  you  have  liTcd  as  long,  you  shall  have  a 
right  to  contradict  my  moralily — not  before." 

Güdolphiii'ä  carrisge  took  the  actnrss  htMiio. 
Like  Godolpbin's,  Fanny's  Ufe  was  the  put- 
suit  of  pleasure  :  sbe  lavisbed  oa  it  Üie  auus 
cost    and    expense,     though    sbe    wanfed    tliv 
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It  was  early  summer :  the  ciirtAin»  were  iin- 
drawn,  the  windows  hall'  opened,  and  the  moon- 
light  slept  on  the  little  grass-ptat  that  sur- 
rounded  the  houae.  The  guests  were  in  high 
spirits.  "  Fill  me  this  gublet,"  cried  Godol- 
phin ;  "  Champagne  is  the  boy's  liquor ;  I  will 
return  to  it  con  antore.  Fanny,  Ict  us  pledge 
each  other :  stay :  a  toast !  -  Wbat  sliall  it  be  ?" 

"  Hope,  tili  old  age,  and  Memory  after- 
wards,"  said  Fanny,  smiling. 

"  Paha !  theatricals  still,  Fan  ?"  growled  Sa- 
ville,  who  had  placed  a  large  skreen  between 
himself  and  the  window ;  "  no  sentiment  be- 
tween  friends." 

"  Out  on  you,  Saville,"  said  Godolphin  ; 
"  as  well  mlght  you  say  no  music  out  of  the 
opera ;  these  verbal  prettinesses  colour  cunver- 
sation.  But  you  rouii  are  so  damned  pro- 
saic;  you  want  us  to  walk  to  Vice  without  a 
flow  er  by  the  way." 
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"  Vice  indeed  !"  cricd  Saville.  "  I  «hjare 
your  villainous  appellatives.  Il  was  in  your 
cumpanionship  that  I  lost  my  character,  and 
now  you  tum  king'e  evidence  sgaingt  the  paar 
devil  you  seduced." 

"  Humph  !"  cried  Godolphin,  gaily  ;  "  you 
remind  nie  of  the  advice  o(  the  Spaniah  hidalgo 
to  a  servant:  always  choose  a  mastcr  with  a 
good  mcmory:  for  'if  hc  does  not  pKyi  Iie  will 
at  least  reineniber  that  he  ovcs  you.'   lu  üiturc^ 
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ream  has  6nished  the  rehearsal,  and  h  now 
Coming  on  the  stage."* 

"  Wine  isjuBt  the  reverse  of  love.  Your  old 
topers  are  all  for  Coming  al  once  to  the  bottle, 
and  your  old  lovers  for  ever  mumbling  the 
toast." 

"  See  what  you  liave  brought  yourself  into, 
Saville,  by  afPecting  a  joke  upon  me,"  said  Go- 
dolphiß :  "  CoRie,  let  üb  make  it  up :  we  feil 
out  with  the  toast — let  us  be  reconciled  by 
the  glass. — Champagne  ?" 

"  Ay,  anything  for  a  quiet  life, — even  Cham- 
pagne,'' said  Saviile,  with  a  mock  air  of  pa- 
tience,  and  dropping  his  sharp  features  into  a 
State  of  the  roost  placid  repose.  "  You  witti 
are  to  very  severe.  Yes,  Champagne  if  you 
pleaae.  Fanny,  my  love,"  and  Saville  made  a 
wry  face  as  he  put  down  the  scaice-tasted  glaa», 
"go  on-^aiiother  joke,  if  you  please;  I  now 
find  I  can  bear  your  satire  better  at  least 
thsD  your  wine." 
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Fanny  was  all  bu&tle:  it  is  in  ÜKx  thiags 
ihat  thc  actress  difiers  froin  the  lady — Üii3v  is 
no  quiet  in  her.  '^  Another  bolüe  of  dwm- 
pogne: — what  can  have  happencd  to  lbü?~ 
Poor  Fanny  was  absolulely  painn).  SariDe 
enjoyed  it,  for  be  always  revenged  a  j«t  by 
an  impcrtinent-e. 

"  Nay,"  Said  Godolphiii,  '*  uur  frieiKl  don 
but  joke.  Your  Champagne  ia  excrUmt,  Fanny. 
Well,   Savüle,    and    wliere    is    young    Grwin- 
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gentlenan,  when  all  is  lost,  cuts  his  thraat : 
the  parveiiu  only  culs  his  creditors,  I  nm  really 
verjr  angry  wilh  Greenhough  that  he  did  not 
destroy  himself.  A  yoiing  man  linder  iny 
protection,  and  all :  so  d — d  ungraiefiil  in 
him." 

"  He  was  not  much  in  your  dcbt,  eh  ?"  said 
Lord  Jocelyn,  speaking  for  the  first  time  as  the 
wine  began  to  get  into  his  head. 
Saville  looked  hard  at  the  Speaker. 
"  Lord  Jocelyn,  a  pinch  of  snuff:  there  is 
something  singularty  happy  in  your  question ; 
so  much  tu  the  point:  you  have  great  kiww- 
ledge  of  the  world — great.  He  was  \'ery  much 
in  my  debt.  I  introduced  the  vulgär  dog  into 
the  ivorld,  and  he  owes  me  all  ihe  thousands  he 
had  the  lionuur  to  lose  in  good  society." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Godolphin,  after  he 

had  composed  himself  frum  tlie  laugh  the  an- 

nouncement  of  this  Obligation  occasioiitrct,  "  do 
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yaa  know,  tbat  I  Bometimes  tliink  Lady   £m1 
pingham  'a  right^" 

"  That's  very  odd,"  interrupted  Saville,  dril^ 

"  When  she  says,"  continued  Godolphi 
not  seeming  to  heed  the  interniptioa,  " 
ttie  vein  of  talking  belonging  to  you  and  i 
set  goes  much  further  towards  producing  thalfl 
revolution  again&t  the  aristocracy  whlch  oh*  \ 
predicts,  thaii  your  pliilosopby  fancies.     And 

s  tniü  eiiough.  tbat  tlie  same  love  oF  a 
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"  Eaviable  approbatioii  !"  aaid  Saville  .so- 
lemDly ;  "  oh  rare  young  man  !" 

"  And  I  think,"  pursued  Jocelyn,  "  tliat 
those  *  faEliiunable  noveU,'  as  they  are  called, 
do  US  a  devilish  deal  of  miscliief — make  us 
seein  quite  unamiable  and  heartleas.  1  declare 
I  think  aJmost  ill  of  society,  after  having  read 
one  of  those  books." 

"  A  second  Timon  !"  said  Saville : — "  Fanny, 
my  dear,  you  seem  eilenced.  For  heaven's  sake 
stnp  this  inoralizing.  Lord  Joeelyn  is  lou  deeji 
for  a  supper-party.  He  should  be  taken  of  a 
inorning.     Fan,  do  you  ever  feel  repentance  .■"" 

"  Occaeionally— of  sonie  of  my  iiivUationt," 
retorted  Fanny,  very  briskly. 

"  Excellent !  how  severe  on  Godolphin.  Do 
you  know,  Fercy,  by  the  way,  th&t  my  poor 
dear  friend  Jasmin  is  dead  ?  died  after  s 
hearty  game  of  whiet.  He  had  just  time  tu 
cry  '  four  by  honours,'  when    death   tnimped 
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him.  It  was  a  greAt  shock  to  me:  be  was 
ilic  second  best  player  at  Grabam's.  Those 
suddeii  duaths  are  very  awfui, — especially  wiih 
the  gaine  in  one'g  hands.*' 

"  Very  mortifying  itideed,''  serioualy  said 
Lord  Jocelyu,  who  had  just  been  initiated  iiilo 
whist. 

"  'Tis  droll,"  Said  Saviile,  "  to  see  how  offen 
ibe  last  words  of  a  man  tally  wiih  bis  life ;  *tu 
like  the  moral  to  the  fable.     Tbc  best  inslunoe 
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"  With  all  m)>  hean,^  said  Saville  at  last. 
*'  Yet,  no — weVe  bren  talking  of  death — such 
topics  waken  a  man's  conscience.  Lord  Jo- 
celyo,  I  never  play  for  less  than " 

*'Poniea! — I  know  it  !"  cried  Jocelyn  tii- 
umphantly. 

"  Ponies — Icsa  than  chargors." 

"  Chargers— what  are  chargers  ?" 

"  The  whole  rt-ceipls  of  an  Irish  peer,  Lord 
Jocelyn ;  and  I  make  It  a  point  never  to  lose 
the  firsl  game." 

"  Such  men  are  dangerous,"  said  Lord  Salt- 
ream,  with  his  eyes  shut. 

"  0,  Night  !"  cripd  Godolphin,  springing 
up  theatrically,  "  thou  wert  made  for  song, 
and  moonlight,  and  laughter  —  but  woman's 
laughter  !  Fanny,  a  song,  the  pretty  quaint 
Gong  ifou  sang  me,  years  since,  in  praise  of  a 
London  hfe." 

Fanny,  who  had  been  in  the  pouts  ever  since 
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Saville  had  blamed  the  Champagne  —  for  she 
was  very  anxious  to  be  du  bon  ton  in  her 
own  little  way — now  began  to  smüe  once  more ; 
and,  as  the  moon  played  on  her  arch  face,  she 
seated  herseif  at  the  piano,  and,  gUncing  al 
Godolphin,  sang  the  foUowing  song — 

LOVE    COURTS    THE    PLEASURES. 
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No,  uo — ^lover  mine — ^no  I 

The  Town  for  me  I 
The  constant  mirth  and  the  glittering  show, — 

And  a  heart  of  smiles  for  thee. 

3. 

"  Will  I  fly  from  the  crowd  ? — alas  I 

Thou  wouldst  weary  the  first,  my  own  love  I 

The  wine  of  life  is  a  sociai  glass, 

And  not  to  be  quaffed  alone,  love. 

No,  no — lover  mine->^no  I 

Tis  not  one  ray 

Lights  up  the  streams  of  the  heairt  as  they 

flow, 

To  the  Silent  Gulf  away  I 

4. 
*<  Young  lover,  come  live  with  me, 

Give  thy  heart  to  its  cage,  uncaring, 

And  if  ever  it  would  be  free, 

Well  give  it  a  noon-day  airingi 

For  oh,  oh — ^lover  mine — oh  I 

Safely  we  roam, 

When  the  vapours  o£  life  are  where  we  go^ 

And  its  sunshine  all  at  home !" 
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CHAFTER  Xil. 

WurLE  in  scenes  like  these,  allernated  witb 
more  reiined  and  aristocratic  dissipotion,  Go- 
dolphin  lavished  away  his  life,  Conslance  be- 
came  more  and  more  powerful  as  the  cenlre 
and  soul  of  a  great  political  party.  Few  wo. 
nien  in  Eng1an<l  ever  nitxed  more  actively  in 
politics  tlian  Lady  Erpinj^liam,  or  with  innre 
rctaarkablu  ability.  Her  ftietids  were  out  of 
ofGce,  it  is  uuei    bul  shc   saw  the   time  ap- 
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proaching  rapidly  when  their  opinioos  must 
cooie  into  power.  She  had  begun  to  love, 
for  itself,  ihe  schemiiig  of  poUtical  ambition, 
and  in  any  country  bul  England  she  would 
liave  beeil  a  conspirator,  and  in  old  times  might 
have  riseu  to  be  a  queen :  but  as  it  was,  she 
was  only  a  proud,  discontented  woman.  She 
koew,  too,  that  it  was  all  she  could  be — all 
that  her  sex  allowed  her  to  be — yet  did  she 
not  th«  less  struggle  and  toil  on.  The  fate 
uf  her  father  slill  haunied  her;  her  promise 
and  Ins  deatb-bed  slill  rose  oft  and  solemnly 
before  her;  the  humiliations  she  had  known  in 
her  early  condition — the  homage  that  had  at- 
tended  her  later  career — still  cherished  in  her 
haughty  soul  Indignation  at  the  insolence  of  the 
great  world,  and  scom  at  its  servility.  That 
System  of  "fashion"  she  had  so  miünly  con- 
tributed  to  strengthen,  and  which  was  originally 
by  her  intended  to  build  up  a  Standard  of  opi. 
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niun  independent  of  mere  rank,  aod  in  defianre 
of  niere  wealth,  she  sav  pottuted  and  debased 
by  the  nature  of  ita  fullowers,  ioto  a  vulgat 
effrontery,  nhicli  was  worse  than  the  vaon 
quiet  dulness  it  liad  attcmpted  to  supplant. 
Yet  still  she  was  comfaned  liy  the  thougfal 
that  Ihrough  this  system  lay  the  way  to  more 
wholesome  changes.  The  idoU  of  rank  and 
wealtli  once  bruken,  she  beliered  that  a  pure 
and  sane  worship  must  ultimaldy  beestablisheiL 
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(.'uliog  the  old  System" — "  embracing  liberality 
as  a  fashion,"  and  "  gaily  treading  a  soil  be- 
decked  with  flowers,  whicli  concealed  a  preci- 
pice  from  their  view !"  lo  England  there  are 
fewer  flowers,  and  the  precipicc  will  be  less 
fearful. 

,  A  tertain  disappointment  whicli  liad  attend- 
ed  litr  marriage  with  Godolphin,  and  the  dis- 
dainful  resentinent  she  feit  at  the  pleasures 
that  allured  him  from  her,  tetided  yet  more 
to  deepen  at  ODce  her  distaate  for  the  habits 
of  ■  great  aristcKracy,  and  to  nerve  and  iwi- 
eentrate  her  powere  of  potitical  intrigue.  Her 
tnind  grew  more  and  more  masculine;  her 
dark  eye  burnt  with  a  sterner  Rre;  the  sweet 
inouth  was  less  prodigal  of  its  smiles ;  and 
that  air  of  dignity  wbich  ahe  had  always  pos- 
sessed,  grew  harder  in  its  character,  and  be- 
came  command. 

Thia  chutge  did  not  lend  to  draw  Godolphiii 
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nearer  to  her.  He,  so  susceptilile  to  coldoees, 
flo  refining,  so  exacting,  believeil  fiilly  that  sbe 
loved  hjm  no  more  —  that  she  repentod  the 
marriage  she  had  contracted.  His  pride  wn» 
arraed  against  her;  and  he  sought  more  eagn-ly 
those  sceiies  where  all,  for  the  admircd,  the 
gallant,  the  sparkling  Godolphin,  wore  smiiis 
»nd  sunshine. 

Therc   was  another  matter  that  rankled   ia 
his  breast   with    pcculiar  bitterness.      He    hod 
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Nothing  the  proud  so  little  forget  as  a  coolness 
conceived  upon  muney  matters.  In  this  in- 
stance,  Godolphin  afterwarda  discovered  that 
)ie  liad  wionged  Constance,  and  misinterpreted 
tlit  cause  of  her  reluctance. 

Yet,  as  time  flew  on  for  hoth,  both  feit  a 
jicaming  of  the  heart  towards  esch  other  ;  and 
had  they  l>een  thruwn  upun  a  desert  Island — 
liad  there  been  füll  leisure,  füll  opportunity, 
für  a  frank,  unfettered  interchange  and  con~ 
fession  of  thouglit  —  they  would  have  been 
mutually  astouished  to  find  tliemselves  still  80 
beloved,  and  eauli  would  have  been  dearer  to 
the  other  than  in  their  wärmest  hour  of  earlier 
attachtnent.  But  when  once,  in  a  very  gay  and 
üccupied  life,  a  husband  and  wife  have  admit- 
ted  a  seeming  indilFerence  to  creep  in  between 
theni,  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against 
its  after-removal.  How  much  mure  so  with  a 
U'ife  so  pruud  as  Cuiistance,  und  a  hu&band  su 
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exigeant  as  Godolphin  !  Fortunately,  t 
ns  I  Said  bcfore,  the  temper  of  each  was  excel- 
leat;  tbey  Dever  quarretled;  aod  tlie  ind'iffc- 
reoce,  tlierefore,  lay  on  the  surface,  not  st  thp 
depth.  Tiiey  seemed  to  the  world  an  affec- 
tionate  couple,  as  couples  go;  and  thpir  union 
wQuld  have  been  classed  by  IlochefuucauU 
Bmnng  those  inarriages  that  are  very  haj^y— 
il  ii''j/  a  poinl  de  delitieux, 

Mcanwliile,  as  Constance  had  predicied,  tbe 
lislory  of  the  couiitry  was  taarked  bv 
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mental  Constitution  of  the  Upper  classes ;  —  that 
questio'n,  so  realty  insignilicant  to  the  weal  of  a 
great  empire,  wben  considered  alone — was  yet 
tlie  first  iron  blow  at  Per&ecution  for  opinion's 
eake ;  and  in  lliis  light  otily  Constance  regarded 
it.  Doubtlcss,  had  the  good  of  the  peojJe 
been  the  paramonnt  interest  of  the  Legislature, 
a  solid  and  large  reform  io  the  Criminal  Code 
would  iiavc  craved  attention  far  niore  loudly, 
far  inore  immediately,  than  the  rights  of  the 
CatholicB  to  sit  in  Parliament :  hut  the  one  was 
for  the  small,  the  other  for  the  great :  it  is 
always  in  squabbles  among  themselves  that  an 
aristocracy  open  a  breach  for  the  people. 

There  was  a  brilliant  mceting  at  Erpingham 
Houae;  those  who  composfd  it  were  of  the 
beada  of  the  party :  but  there  were  divisions 
amongst  themselves:  some  were  secretly  for 
joining  Mr.  Canning's  administration ;  some  had 
openly  done  so ;  olhers  reraained  in  stuhborn 
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and  jealous  Opposition.  With  ihese  last  wm 
the  heart  of  Constance. 

"  Well,  well,  Lndy  Erpingham,"  said  Lord 
Paul  Plympton,  a  yoiing  aoliletnan,  who  bnd 
written  a  diill  history,  and  was  therefore  coo- 
sidered  Hkely  to  succeed  in  parliamentary  lifc 
— "  Well,  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  arc  too 
severe  uponCanning:  he  is  ccrta'inly  very  übe- 
ral  in  his  views." 

"  Is  there  one  law  he  ever  caused  to  paus  Tor 
the  bciiefit  of  the  working  cla^ws?     No,  Lord 
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dangerous  libemlity  tliat  would  slacken  tlic 
reios  of  an  Ignorant  multitude." 

"  The  firat  is  to  be  a  Whig,  the  eecond  a 
Reformer,"  said  Radclyffe,  gravely — "  is  it 
not  ?  The  Whig  ihinks  of  the  property  of  a 
counlry,  ihe  Reformer  of  the  people — eh  ?" 

"  Hern  !  Yea,  indeed,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  definition,"  replied  Lord  Faul,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  intending  to  book  a  pensee. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  ßenson,  a  very  powerful 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  "  true  politicians 
must  conform  to  circumstances.  Canning  may 
not  be  all  WC  wish,  but  still  he  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported.  I  confesa  that  I  shall  be  generous :  I 
care  not  for  office,  1  care  not  for  power;  hut 
Canning  is  surrounded  with  enemies,  who  are 
enemies  also  to  the  people ;  für  that  reason  I 
shall  Support  him." 
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"  BravOj  Benson  !"  cried  Lord  Paul. 

•'  Bravo,  Benson  !"  echoed  two  or  three  not- 
ables, who  had  waited  an  opportunity  to  de- 
clare  themseivea ;  "  that's  what  I  call  hand- 
aome." 

"  Manly  I" 

"  Fair  r 

"  Disinterestf d,  by  Jove  1" 

llcre  tlie  Duke  of  Aspindale  Huddenly  ea- 
tered  tlie  rooni.     "Ah,  Lady  Krpingham,  you 
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Petition,  altuded  in  terms  of  high  eulc^  to  the 
maHterly  speech  niade  last  night  by  a  noble 
Earl ;  and  Lord  Paul  Plympton  said  •'  It  was 
indeed  unequalled." 

That  's  what  I  call  handsome. 

Manly  ! 

Fair! 

Disinterested,  by  Jove ! 


And  Caoning  died ;  his  gallant  souI  left  the 
Reld  of  polilics  broken  into  a  thousand  petty 
parties.  From  the  time  of  bis  death,  the 
two  grest  hosts  into  which  tbe  stnigglers  for 
power  were  divided  have  never  reeovered 
their  former  strength,  The  demarcatiou  that 
bis  policy  had  tended  to  elTace,  was  after- 
wards  inore  weakened  by  bis  successor  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  had  it  uot  been  for 
G  » 
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the  question  of  Reform  that  again  drew  ihe 
strag^lers  on  either  side  around  one  deter- 
mtned  banner,  it  is  likely  that  Whig  and 
Tory  would,  among  the  many  minute  s«ctions 
and  shades  of  difference,  have  lost  for  ever 
the  two  broad  distinguishing  colours  of  iheir 
separate  factions. 

Mr.  Canningdicd;  and  now,  with  redoubled 
energy,  went  on  the  wheels  of  polilical  intrigue. 
The  rapid  succession  of  short-lived  minisiers, 
the  leisure  of  a  prolonged  peace,  the  pressure 
of  debt,  the  writings  of  philosophcrs,  the  ab- 
sence  of  any  great  genius  in  the  Torv  fac- 
tion,  all,  insensibly,  yet  quickly,  excited  that 
populär  temperamcnt  which,  once  universally 
awakened,  never  tnay  be  allayed. 


CHAPTEIl  Xni. 


r  oEoauE  IV. — tbe  political 


ThB  dcatli  of  George  the  FourtK  was  the 
birth  of  a  new  eera.  During  the  later  years 
of  that  Monarch  a  sitent  spirit  had  been 
gathering  over  the  land,  which  had  crept  evcn 
to  the  very  walls  of  his  seclusion.  It  caonot 
be  denied,  that  tbe  various  expensea  of  bis 
reign,  —  no  longer  consecrated  by  ihe  youtb- 
ful  graces  of  tbe  prince,  no  longer  disguised 
beneatb  tbe  military  triumpbs  of  the  people, 
— had  contributed  far  more  than  theoretical 
VOL.  lil.  G  3 
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spcculations  to  the  desire   of  political   cbangi 

The   shor teilt    road    to    increased   liberty 

througli  alten  uated  pockets  1 

Constancc  was  much  at  Windsor  duri 
the  King'B  last  illness,  one  of  the  saddi 
periods  that  ever  passcd  within  the  walls  ' 
a  palace.  The  memorialUts  of  the  reigD  i 
ihc  magnificcnt  Louis  XIV.  will  best  convejr 
to  tlic  rcader  a  notion  of  ihe  lost  days  of  George 
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ori^jinal  naturc,  which  broke  forth  amidst  in- 
firmity  aml  disease. 

George  the  Fourth  died ;  his  brotlier  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  English  world  began  to 
breathe  more  freely,  to  look  around,  and  to 
feel  tbat  the  change,  long  Coming,  was  come  at 
last.  The  French  Revolution,  the  new  par- 
liament,  Lord  Brougham's  return  for  York- 
ahire,  Mr.  Hume's  return  for  Middlesex,  ilie 
burst  of  astonished  Indignation  at  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  memorable  words  against  Re- 
forni,  all  betrayed,  while  they  ripened,  the 
signs  of  the  new  age.  The  Whig  Ministry 
was  appointcd,  appointed  amidst  discontents 
in  the  city,  suspicions  amongst  the  friends  of 
the  people,  (long  sickened  at  the  name  of 
Whig,)  amidst  tires  and  insurrections  in  the 
pruvincea; — convulsionsHbroad,  and  lurbulence 
at  hnme- 
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The  Situation  of  Constance,  in  these  changcs, 
was  rather  curious ;  her  intimacy  with  the  lalc 
King  was  no  recommcndation  with  the  Whig  go- 
vernment  of  his  Buccessor.  Her  power,  a»  the 
power  of  fashion  always  must  in  stormy  times, 
had  received  a  shock ;  snd  as  ahe  had  of  täte 
been  a  little  divided  from  the  mün  body  *f 
the  Whigs,  she  did  not  share  at  once  in  Uidr 
succes5>   or   claim   to    be   one  of  thdr  aHtes, 
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busy  to  think  of  women,  began  to  neglect. 
This  last  circumstance  the  high  Constance  feit 
keenly,  but  with  tlie  keenness  rather  of  scorn 
than  Indignation ;  years  had  deepened  her 
secret  disgust  at  all  aristocratic  ordinances, 
and  looking  raitier  at  «hat  the  Whigs  had 
been  than  what,  pressed  by  ihe  times,  they 
have  become,  she  regarded  theni  as  only  play- 
ing  with  de  moerat  counters  for  aristocratit- 
rtwards.  She  repaid  their  neglect  with  con- 
tempt,  and  the  silent  neutralJst  soon  becanie 
regarded  by  them  as  the  secret  foe. 

But  Constance  was  sufGciently  the  woman 
to  feel  mortified  and  wuunded  by  that  which 
she  affected  to  despise.  No  post  at  court 
had  been  ofFered  to  her  by  her  former  friends^ 
the  confidant  of  George  the  Fourth  had  ceased 
to  be  the  confidant  of  Lord  Grey.  Arrived 
at  that  doubifui  tlme  of  life  when  the  beauty, 
although  possesMug,  is  no  longer  assured  nf 
a  5 
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her  charms,  she  feit  tlie  decay  of  her  personal 
influence  as  a  personal  affront  ;  and  thus  vexed, 
wounded,  alarmed,  in  her  iiiid-career,  Con- 
atancG  was  more  than  ever  sensible  of  tbe  jw- 
culiar  disquietudes  that  await  femolc  ambiltoii, 
and  turncd  with  sighs  more  frequent  than  betv- 
tofüre  to  thi;  recoUections  of  that  domestic  love 
which  seemcd  lost  to  her  for  ever. 

Mingted  with  the  more  oulward  and  viabW 
'inrm  o!'  politics  thcre    »vas,   as   thcre  ever  is. 
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Shut  up  with  the  enthusiastic  followers  of 
St.  Simon  and  Owen,  the  brigbt  Countess  lis- 
tened  to  tbeir  barangues,  pondered  over  tbeir 
demonstrations,  and  mused  over  tbeir  bopes. 
But  she  bad  lived  too  roucb  on  tbe  surface 
of  the  actual  world,  ber  babits  of  tbougbt 
were  too  essentially  worldly,  to  be  converted, 
wbile  sbe  was  attracted,  by  doctrines  so  start- 
ling  in  tbeir  ultimate  conclusions.  Sbe  turned 
once  more  to  berself,  and  waited,  in  a  sad  iind 
tbougbtful  stillnessy  tbe  progress  of  things 
convinced  only  of  tbe  vanity  of  tbem  all. 
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ing  dispoEitions  been  bowed  at  last !  A  round 
uf  dissipation,  however,  left  him  no  time  for 
reflection ;  and  he  believed,  (perhaps  he  was 
not  altogether  wrong,)  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  the  happy  equllibrium  of  the  heart 
13  to  blunt  its  susceptibilitiea.  As  the  most 
uneveD  shapes,  when  whirled  into  rapid  and 
ceaseless  motion,  will  appear  a  perfect  circte, 
so,  once  impelted  in  a  career  that  admits  no 
pause,  our  life  loses  its  uneven  angles,  and 
gltdes  on  in  smooth  and  rounded  celerity,  with 
false  aspects  more  symmetrica!  than  the  truth. 

One  day  Goilolphin  visited  Saville ;  who 
iiow,  old,  worn,  and  fast  waning  to  the  grave, 
cropped  the  few  flowers  on  the  margin,  aud 
jested,  but  with  sourness,  on  his  own  decay. 
He  found  the  actress,  (who  had  also  come  to 
Visit  the  man  of  pleasure,)  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow,  and  rattling  away  with  her  usual  vivacity, 
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while  she  divided  her  attention  with  ihe  latiaurs 
of  knitting  a  purse. 

"  God  only  knows,"  said  Savillf,  "  what  all 
theae  times  will  produce.  1  lose  my  heod  iu 
the  dizzj  quickness  of  events;  Fanny,  hand 
me  my  snufF-box.  Well,  1  fancy  my  last 
hour  is  noi  far  distant,  bni  I  hope  at  least  I 
shall  die  a  gentleman.  I  have  a  great  dialike 
lo  tlic  thuught  of  bdng  revolutionised  inlu  n 
r'HuriiT.      That's  the   only  sort    of   revolulion 
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of  Bociety ;  is  it  not  chauged  ennugh  within 
the  last  six  monlhs  ?  bah  !  I  supposc  you  sre 
hil  by  the  tnania  ?" 

"  Not  1 1  while  I  live  I  will  abjiire  the  vul- 
gär toil  of  ambition.  Lut  others  rule  or  ruin 
the  State  ; — hke  the  Duc  de  Lauzun,  while  the 
guillottne  is  preparing,  I  will  Ihink  only  of  my 
oysters  and  my  Champagne." 

"  A  noble  creed  I "  said  Fanny,  smiling ; 
"  let  the  World  go  to  wreck,  and  bring  me 
my  biscuit  t     That's  Godolphin's  raotto." 

"  It  is  life'e  motto." 

"  Yes — a  gentleman's  life." 

"Fish!  Fanny;  no  satire  from  you:  you, 
who  are  not  (properly  speaking)  even  a  Iriigic 
actress !  But  therc  ia  something  about  your 
profession  subUmely  picturcsque  in  the  midst 
of  these  noisy  brawl.s.  Tbe  storms  of  nationi 
shake  not  the  stage ;  you  are  wrapt  in  another 
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life ;  ihe  atmosphere  of  poetry  girds  you.    Yaof 
arc  like  the  fairiea  who  lived  amoDg  men, 
ble  oiily  at  night,  and  playing  iheir  fantastie 
tricks    amidst     the     surrouDding    paasuHis — iti 
scirrow,  the  crime,   the  avarice,   the  love,    tli 
wrath,  the  luxury,  the  famine,  that  beloog  I 
the  grosser  sharers  of  the  eartb.     You  are  I 
be  envied,  Fanny." 

"  Not  so;  I  am  growing  old," 

,  ta)k  V 
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"  News !  ^  cried  Saville ;  "  let  us  have  real 
news ;  cut  all  the  politics  out  of  ^  The  Times/ 
Fanny,  with  your  scissors,  and  then  read  me 
the  rest.'' 

Fanny  obeyed. 

"  *  Fire  in  Marylebone ! ' "" 

"  That  's  not  news !— skip  that/' 

"  '  Letter  from  RadicaV  " 

"StuflF!     Whatelse?" 

"  *  Emigration :  —  No  fewer  than  sixty- 
eight '  "^ 

"  Hold !  for  mercy's  sake !  What  do  I, 
just  going  out  of  the  world,  care  for  people 
only  going  out  of  the  country?  Here,  child, 
give  the  paper  to  Godolphin ;  he  knows  exact- 
ly  what  would  interest  men  of  sense/^ 

"  *  Säle  of  Lord  Lysart's  wines * "" 

"Capital!^  cried  Saville:  "  Ma^«  news— 
that^'s  interesting  !^ 

Fanny's  pretty  hands  retumed  to  their  knit- 
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tiiig.     When  the  wines  had  been  discussed, 
following  paragraph  was  chanced  Upon : — 

"  Thcro  Is  a  foolish  story  goiDg  the  rounil  C 
the  papers  about  Lord  Grey  and  his  vision  ;■ 
the  vision  is  only  in  the  ülly  heads  of  the  iv 
ventors  of  the  story,  and  the  ghost  is,  we  supi 
pose,  the  apparition  of  Old  Sarum.  By  thi 
way,  there  is  a  cclebrated  fortune-t eller,  or  proh^ 
pheti'ss,  DOW  in  London,  making  much  nuifie. 
Wr   concliide  tlie  disfomfitcd  Tories  vn\]    next 
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in  Order  to  be  wiae  to>morrow.     Hast  seen  her, 
Fanny  ?'' 

"  Yes/'  replied  the  actress,  very  gravely ; 
^^  and  in  sober  earnest  she  has  startled  me. 
Her  countenance  is  so  striking,  her  eyes  so 
wild,  and  in  her  conversation  there  is  so  much 
enthusiasm,  that  she  carries  you  away  in  spite 
of  yourself.  Do  you  believe  in  astrology, 
Percy  ?^ 

**  I  almost  did  once,^'  said  Godolphin,  with  a 
half  sigh;  '^but  does  this  female  seer  profess 
to  choose  Astrology  in  preference  to  cards? 
the  last  is  the  more  convenient  way  of  trick- 
ing  the  public.^^ 

^^  Oh,  but  this  is  no  vulgär  fortune-teller,  I 
assure  you,''  cried  Fanny,  quite  eagerly  ;  "  she 
dwells  much  on  magnetism ;  insists  on  the 
effect  of  your  own  Imagination;  discards  all 
outward  quackeries ;  and,  in   short,  has  either 
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discovercd 

a  new  way  of  leaming  the  futun;. 

or    revived 

some   forgotten   trick   of  deludiog 

the   public. 

Come  and    see   her,    some   day. 

Godolphin: 

'*No,  I 

don't  like  that  kind  of  imposiure," 

Said  Godolphin  quickly,  and  (Urning  away,  hc 

sank  into  a 

silcnt  and  gloomy  reverie. 

— 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


It  was  perfectly  true  lliat  ihere  had  appeared 
in  London  a  person  of  the  female  sex  who, 
during  the  last  few  years,  had  becn  niuch 
noted  on  the  continent  for  the  singular  bold- 
ness  with  which  she  had  promulgated  the  wild- 
est  doctrines,  and  the  supposed  felicity  which 
had  attended  her  vaticinations.  She  professed 
belief  in  all  the  dogmas  that  preceded  the  dawn 
of  modern  philosophy ;  and  a  stränge,  vivid, 
yet  gloomy  eloquence  that   pervaded  her  lan- 
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guage  gave  effect  to  theories  which,  while 
incoioprehensible  lo  tbe  niany,  were  alluring  to 
the  few.  None  knew  her  native  country,  a\- 
though  she  was  believed  to  come  from  the 
North  of  Kurope.  Her  way  uf  life  was  lone, 
her  habits  cccentric ;  she  sought  no  companion- 
ship  ;  ehe  was  beautiful,  bul  not  of  this  eartli's 
'beauty;  men  admired,  but  courted  not;  and, 
although  gcandal,  at  an  earlier  period,  had 
not  spared  her  name,  she  now,  at  Icast,  lived 
apart  from  the  reacb  of  human  passioos.  In 
fact,  the  Strange  Liehbur,  for  such  was  the 
name  of  the  Prophetesa,  was  known  by  (and 
she  ansumed  before  it  the  French  title  of  Ma- 
dame,) waa  not  an  impostor,  but  a  fanatic : 
the  ciiords  of  the  brain  were  touched,  and  the 
aound  they  gave  back  was  erring  and  imperfect. 
She  was  inad,  but  with  a  certain  method  in  her 
madness;  a  cold,  and  preternatural,  and  fearful 
Bpirit  abode   within  her,  and  spakc  from    her 
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lips ;  its  voice  froze  herseif,  and  she  was  more 
awed  by  her  own  oracles,  than  her  listeners 
themselves. 

In  Vienna  and  in  Paris  her  renown  was 
great,  and  even  terrible:  the  greatest  men  in 
those  capitals  had  consylted  her,  and  spoke 
of  her  decrees  with  a  certain  reverence  ;  her 
insanity  thrilled  them,  and  they  mistook  the  * 
cause.  Besides,  on  the  main,  she  was  right 
in  the  principle  she  addressed  :  she  worked 
on  the  imagination,  and  the  imagination  after- 
wards  fulfiUed  what  she  predicted.  Every 
one  knows  what  dark  things  may  be  done  by 
our  own  fantastic  persuasions  ;  belief  ensure^ 
the  miracles  it  credits.  Men  dream  they 
shall  die  within  a  certain  hour ;  the  hour 
comes,  and  the  dream  is  realized.  The  most 
potent  wizardries  are  less  potent  than  fancy 
itself.  Macbeth  was  a  murderer,  not  because 
the  witches  predicted,  but  because  their  pre- 
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dictioD  KToused  the  thought.  And  tliis  pnn- 
eiple  of  Bction  the  prophetess  knew  well :  sbe 
appealed  to  that  attribute  common  to  us  all, 
the  fooliäh  and  the  wise,  and  on  that  fruitful 
ground  she  sowed  her  soothsayings. 

In  London  there  ape  always  persons  to  run 
after  anylhing  new,  and  Madame  Liehbur 
became  at  once  the  rage.  I  myself  have  seen 
a  minister  burrying  fmm  her  door  with  bis 
cloak  about  bis  face ;  and  the  coldcst  of  iiv. 
jng  sages  confesses  that  she  tnld  him  wbal 
he  believes,  by  mere  human  means,  slie  could 
not  have  discovered.  Delusion  all !  But  what 
age  is  free  from  it?  The  race  of  the  nioe- 
teenth  Century  boast  their  lights,  hut  run  as 
madly  after  any  folly  as  their  fatbers  in  the 
eighth.  What  are  the  propbeaics  of  St.  Si- 
mon but  a  species  of  sorcery  ?  Wby  believe 
the  externa!  more  than  the  inner  miracle  ? 

It    was   evening  ;    and    Radclyffe,    who    had 
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been  sitting  (as  a.  "  stranger")  under  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Coninions,  listening  to  a  dull 
debate,  came  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and, 
seduced  by  the  cool  and  serenity  of  the  time, 
strolled  into  the  neighbouring  church-yard. 
Musing  and  ihoughtfui,  he  walked  to  and  fro, 
indulging  in  the  high  reveries  natural  to  his 
temper,  when  his  eye  caught  the  figure  of  an- 
other  man,  pausing  with  folded  arms  by  a  tomb- 
stone,  and  apparently  talking  to  himself.  Kad- 
clyffe  looked  hard  at  the  figure,  and  recognized 
Ijord  Saltream.  The  £ar1,  in  his  turn,  looking 
abruptly  round,  perceived  Radclyffe. 

"  Ha .'"  Said  he  gently,  "  and  has  this 
place  any  charm  for  youp  I  have  stolen  out 
from  the  Lords,  and  am  looking  at  these 
humble  grave-stones,  to  reconcile  me  to  my- 
seif  for  forsaking  ambition.  Now,"  continued 
Lord  Saltream,  "just  note  how  the  distinc- 
tions  we  make  in  life   Stretch  on  beyond  the 
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tomb.  Within  those  walls  sleep  the  grcat — 
without,  the  lowly ;  a  wall  makea  all  the  dif- 
fcrence  between  Westminsler  Abbey  and  a 
church-yard  :  yet,  if  the  dead  can  feel,  would 
it  not  soothe  thein  more  to  be  ihus  lapped 
by  the  green  earth,  and  shone  upon  by  thone 
loving  Stars,  thaa  to  be  cloistered  in  ibe  ae- 
putchral  dulness  of  stone  and  mortar?  It  is 
like  our  living  fallacy — we  Gupposc  what  is 
pompous  must  be  happy.  Believe  me,  sir, 
believe  me,  these  aristocratic  ordinances  are 
but  the  marble  moDuments  on  which  we 
write  false  tales  of  our  dignity,  deceiving  no 
one,  suothing  not  ourselves,  and  Ihe  denizens 
of  the  pure  outer  air  art;  tnore  to  be  envied 
after  all." 

Radclyffe  was  surprised,  for  this  tcbs  not 
in  Lord  Saltream's  usual  vein  of  conversa- 
lion. 

"  Why,"  Said  he,  after  a  momentary  pause. 
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"  I  do  not  Rgree  wilh  you  that  the  lower 
ranks  are  the  happier  ;  it  is  an  aristocratic 
sophiatry  to  suppose  so :  it  reconciles  us  to 
our  own  advantflges.  We  eat  the  turtle  of 
life  vithout  self-reproach  when  we  can  say, 
'  Ah,  that  d— d  felJow,  starvjng  on  a  crust, 
is  much  better  oSV  But  you  are  ill,  my 
Lord  i"  for,  putting  his  hand  suddenly  to 
his  head,  Lord  Saltream  staggered,  and  clung 
to  BadclyfTe  for  supporl. 

"  I  am  better  now — I  am  well  now;  it  is 
very  Ktrange  —  so  —  so  —  that  will  do.  Rad- 
clyfFe,  have  you  seen  that  woman  ?  —  that  — 
what  's  her  name  ?  —  not  the  German  histo- 
rian'ä  but  devilish  like  it — Xiehbur ;  ah,  thatV 
it.  Go,  go,  she  will  tear  such  a  mask  from 
your  fate,  from  yoiir  heart !" 

*'  You  jest !" 

"Jestl — Very    true,    these   things   are   a 

jest ;  1  won^t  believe  them,  not  I  !     KadclyfFe, 
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teil  me  now,  am  I  not  called  odd,  slrangPi 
eccentric  p  Don't  I  act  and  talk  imlike  other 
peopte  ?■" 

•'  Most  clever  persons  do." 

"  Yes,  we  pay  dearly  for  our  paltry  modicum 
of  talent.  The  exertion  of  the  mind  hurts  the 
body,  and  theii  the  wear  of  the  body,  siiivers 
a  string  or  two  in  the  mind ;  I  undersland 
that.  But  that  woniaa  has  told  me  something : 
il  preya  on  me,  it  haunts  me  ;"  and  Saltream's 
face  grew  ghastly,  his  lips  trembled,  and  tlie 
tears  broke  forth  from  his  eyes> 
.  *'  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  cannot  be  so 
childish,  Saltream.  This  impoator  cannot  have 
deceived  you.     What  said  she  ?" 

"  Hark,"  replied  the  Earl,  sinking  his  voicc 
into  a  whisper,  "  before  the  year  ends,  they  'II 
teil  you  that 1  'm  niad  !" 

Inexpressibly  shocked,  BadclyiTe  sought  part- 
ly  to  soothe,  partly  to  laugh  away,  tlie  obvious 
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imprcssion  that  had  been  made  on  Saltream's 
mind,  and  at  length  he  seemed  to  have  succeed- 
ed.  "  Come/'  said  SaUream,  turning  into  the 
Street,  "  my  carriage  is  here,  let  us  go  to 
Lady  Erpingham's ;  it  's  her  night,  is  it  not  ?" 
A  change  came  over  Radclyffe's  countenance, 
he  faltered,  and  at  length  consented  to  accom-. 
paiiy  the  Earl. 

There  were  but  a  few  persans  preseat  at 
Lady  Erpingham's,  and  when  they  entered, 
Madame  Liehbur  was  the  theme  of  the  gene- 
ral  conversation.  Lord  Saltream  preserved  a 
rigid  silence  on  the  subject.  So  many  anec- 
dotes  were  told,  so  much  that  was  false  wa»; 
mingled  with  so  much  that  seemed  true,  that 
Lady  Erpingham's  curiosity  was  excited  and 
she  resolved  to  seek  the  modern  Cassandra  with 
the  first  opportunity.  Godotphin  säte  apart 
from  the  talkers,  playing  a  quiet  game  at  ecarte, 
Constance's  eyes  stole   ever  and  anon  to  hts 
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countenance,  and  when  she  turncd  at  leng;th 
away  with  a  sigh,  she  saw  that  Radclyfle's 
deep  and  inscrutable  gaze  was  bent  upon  Iier, 
and  the  proud  CouDtess  blusbed,  althouj^  she 
scaree  koev  why. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


:  XHFisz    OF    im    ahh  op  lovx — thb  rsovi 


About  this  time  the  fine  Constitution  of 
I;ady  Erpinghatn  began  to  feel  the  efTects  nf 
that  life  which,  at  once  idle  and  busy,  is  the 
most  exhausting  of  all.  She  suffered  under  no 
absolute  illness  ;  she  was  free  from  actual  paln  ; 
but  a  fever  crept  over  her  at  night,  and  a  lan- 
guid  debility  succeeded  it  the  next  day.  She  wa« 
melancholy  and  dejecled ;  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  without  a  cause ;  a  sudden  noise  made  her 
tremble;  her  tierves  were  ihaken, — terrible  di- 
sease,  which  marks  a  ncw  epoch  in  life,  which  in 
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ihe  firal  token  that  out  youth  is  about  to  leaTe 


It  is  in  sickness  that  we  feel  our  trtie  relJnnce 
on  olhers,  especially  if  it  is  ofthat  vague  and 
not  dangcrous  character  wlien  ihose  around  iis 
are  not  shamed  or  roused  into  attendance ; 
when  the  care,  and  the  sooth'mg,  and  the  Ti- 
gilance  are  the  result  of  that  sjmpathy  which 
true  and  deep  love  only  feels.  This  thoughl 
broke  upon  Constance  as  she  säte  aloae  onc 
in    that   mood    «hcn    booka    cannoi 
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bent  down  uponher,  "  Alas !  though  in  a  diifer- 
ent  sphere,  (Ay  lot,  my  father,  has  been  mine ; 
— toii  unrepaid,  affection  slighted,  sacriöccs  for- 
gotten ;—  a  hardtr  lot  in  part ;  for  thou  hadst,  nt 
least,  in  thy  stirring  and  magnificcnt  career, 
condnued  excitement  and  perpetual  triumph. 
But  I,  a  womon,  shut  out  by  my  sex  from  con- 
test,  from  victory,  am  left  only  the  thankleas 
task  to  devise  the  rewards  wliich  others  are 
to  enjoy ;  the  petty  plot,  ihe  poor  intrigue,  the 
toü  without  the  honour,  the  humiliation  without 
the  revenge ;  yet  have  I  worked  in  thy  cause, 
my  father,  and  thou — thou,  couldst  thoti  see 
my  heart,  would'st  pity  and  approve  me." 

As  Constance  turned  away  her  eyes  they  feil 
on  the  oppösite  mirror,  which  reflected  her  slill 
lofty,  but  dimmed  and  faded  beauty ;  the  worn 
cheek,  the  dejected  eye,  those  lines  and  hol- 
lowa  which  teil  the  progress  of  years  .'  There 
are  certain  moraents  wben  the  time  we  have 
h5 
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been  forgetting  makes  its  niarch  suddenly  Bppa- 
rent  to  our  own  eyes;  when  the  change  we  have 
hithcrto  marked  not  Stares  upon  us,  rüde  and 
abrupt ;  we  almost  fancy  those  lines,  those 
wrinkles,  ptanted  in  a  siegle  hour,  so  unper- 
ceivcd  have  they  been  before.  And  such  a 
moment  was  this  to  the  beautiful  Constance : 
Ehe  starled  at  her  own  likcness,  and  tumed 
involuntarily  from  the  uuäattering  niirror.  Be- 
nde  it^  on  her  table,  lay  a  locket,  g^veii  her  by 
Godolphin  just  before  they  married,  and  con- 
taining  liis  bair :  it  was  a  simple  trifle,  and  the 
simplicity  seemed  yet  more  striking  amidst  the 
costly  and  modern  jeweb  that  were  scattered 
round  it.  As  she  looked  on  it,  her  beart,  all 
wouiaii  still,  flew  back  to  the  day  on  whicb, 
wliispering  etemal  love,  he  hung  it  round  her 
neck.  "  Ah,  liappy  days !  would  that  tbey 
couldretum!"  sighed  the  desolate  schemer; 
and  she  took.  the  locket,  kissed  it,  and  sofiened 
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by  all  the  numberless  recollections  of  tb«  past, 
wept  silently  over  it.  "  And  yet,"  ahe  said, 
after  a  pause,  and  wiping  away  her  tears, — 
"  and  yet  this  weakness  is  unworthy  of  me. 
Lone,  sod,  ill,  broken  in  frame  and  spirit  as  1 
am,  he  comes  not  near  me ;  I  am  nothing  to 
him,  nothing  to  any  one  in  the  wide  world. 
My  heart,  my  heart,  reconcile  thyself  to  thy 
fate  l — what  thou  hast  been  from  my  credle, 
that  sfaalt  thou  be  to  my  grave.  I  have  not 
even  the  tcnderaess  of  a  child  to  look  to^ 
the  future  is  all  blank  !" 

Constance  was  yet  half  yielding  to,  half 
atruggling  with,  these  thoughta  when  Stain- 
forth  Radclyffe  (to  whom  she  was  never  de- 
nied)  was  suddenly  announced.  Time,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  repays  perseveranee,  although 
in  a  dcceitfui  coin,  had  brought  to  Radclyffe  a 
solid  earnest  of  future  honours.  His  name  had 
risen  high  in  the  literature  of  his  country ;  it 
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was  equally  honoured  by  tlie  many  and  the 
few;  he  had  become  a  marked  mao,  one  of 
whom  alt  predicted  a  bright  herrafter.  Hc 
had  not  yet,  it  is  true,  entered  Parliaraent — 
usually  the  great  arena  in  which  Englieh  repu- 
tations  are  won — but  it  was  simply  because  hc 
had  refuscd  to  enter  it  under  the  auspices  of 
any  patron;  and  his  political  knowtedge,  bis 
di-'pth  of  thougbt,  and  his  stem,  hard,  ambi- 
tious  mind  were  not  the   Icss  appreciated  and 
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her  countenance,  she  said,  with  a  constraincd 
cheerfiilness,  "  I  am  happy  yoii  are  come  to 
relieve  my  ennui;  I  have  been  looking  over 
letters,  written  so  many  years  ago,  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  remeraber  how  soon  I  shall  cease 
to  be  young;  no  pleasant  reflection  for  any 
woraan,  much  lesa  for  a  Dame  du  Chäteau." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  compliment  in  return, 
as  you  may  suppose,"  answered  Radclyffe ; 
"  but  Lady  Erpingham  deserves  a  penance  for 
even  hintiog  at  the  possibility  of  being  ever  less 
chanaing  than  she  ts;  so  I  shall  hold  my 
tongue," 

"  Alas,"  Said  Constance  gravely,  "  how  little, 
save  tlie  mere  triumphs  of  youth  and  beauty,  is 
left  to  a.  woman  !  Iiow  much,  nay,  how  entirely, 
in  all  other  and  loftier  objects,  is  our  ambition 
walied  in  and  fettered.  The  human  mind 
muBt  have  its  aim,  its  aspiring ;  how  can  your 
sex  blame  us.  then,  for  being  frivolous,  when 
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no  aim,  no  aspinng,  save  those  <^  fidrolity*  ire 

granted  us  by  society  ?" 

"  And  is  love  frivolous  ?"  said  Radclyfle : 
"  is  the  Empire  of  the  Heart  nothing  ?" 

"  Yea ! "  exclaimed  Constance,  with  energy ; 
*'  for  the  eoipire  never  laste.  We  are  slave»  to 
the  empire  we  would  found;  we  wish  to  bc 
loved,  but  we  only  succeed  in  loving  too  weil 
ourselves.  We  lay  up  our  all — our  tbougbts, 
hojws,  cmotions — all  tlie  treasure  of  oar  hearts 
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ral  Steps  towards  Constance,  and  thcn  checked 
the  inipulse,  and  muttered  iodistiDclly  to  hitn- 
self. 

"  No,"  Said  Constance,  mournfully,  and 
scarcely  heeding  him — "  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to 
be  ambitious.  We  only  deceive  ourselves ;  we 
are  not  stern  and  harsh  enough  for  the  passion. 
Touch  our  affections,  and  we  are  recalled  at 
once  to  the  sense  of  our  weakness ;  and  I — I — 
would  to  öod  that  I  were  a  humble  peasant 
girl,  and  not — not  what  I  am  ! " 

So  aaying,  tiie  lofty  Constance  sank  down, 
overpowered  with  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Was 
BadclyiFe  a  man,  that  he  could  see  this  un- 
moved? — that  he  could  hear  those  beautifui 
lips  breathe  complaints  for  the  want  of  love, 
and  not  acknowledge  the  love  that  burned  at 
hia  own  heart?  Long,  secretly,  resolutely,  had 
he  struggied  against  the  passion  for  Constance, 
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which  his  frequent  intercourse  with  her  liad 
fed,  and  which  hU  coDsciousness,  that  in  her 
was  the  only  parallel  to  himself  ihat  he  had 
ever  met  wjth  in  her  sex,  had  first  led  him 
to  form;— 4nd  now  lone,  neglected,  sad,  this 
haughty  woman  wept  over  her  unloved  lot  in 
hia  presence,  and  still  he  was  not  at  her  feel ! 
He  spoke  not,  moved  not,  but  his  breath 
heaved  thick,  and  his  face  was  as  pale  as  dealh. 
He  conquered  himeelf.  AU  within  RadclyfFe 
obeyed  the  idol  he  had  worshipped,  even  before 
Constance;  all  within  hini,  if  ardent  and  6ery, 
was  also  high  and  generous.  The  acuteness 
of  his  reason  pennitted  him  no  self-sophistries ; 
and  he  would  have  laid  his  head  on  the  block 
rather  than  lireathe  a  word  of  that  love,  which 
he  knew,  from  the  moment  it  was  confessed, 
would  become  unworthy  of  Constance  and  him- 
self. 

Therc    was    a    pause.      Lady    Erpingham, 
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ashamed,  confounded  at  lier  own  weaknesB,  re- 
covered  herseif  slowljr  and  in  silence.  Rad- 
clyffe  at  lengtli  spoke;  and  his  voice,  at  firat 
trenibling  and  indistinct,  grew,  as  he  proceeded, 
clear  and  earnest. 

"  Never,"  aaid  he,  "  ahall  I  forget  the  con- 
fidence  your  emotions  have  testified  in  my — my 
friendship ;  I  am  about  to  deserve  it.  Do  not, 
niy  dear  friend,  {let  me  so  call  you,)  do  not 
forget,  that  life  is  too  short  for  misunderstand- 
ings  in  which  happiness  is  concemed,  You 
believe  that — that  Godolphin  does  not  repay 
the  affection  you  have  borne  him:  do  not  be 
angry,  dear  Lady  Erpingham  ;  I  feel  it  indeli- 
cate  in  me  to  approach  that  subject,  but  my 
regard  for  you  emboldens  me.  I  know  Godol- 
phin's  heart;  he  may  seem  light,  neglectfui, 
but  he  loves  you  as  deeply  as  ever ;  he  loves 
you  entirely." 

Constance,    humbled    as    she   was,   listened 
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in  breathlcss  silence;  her  clieek  bumed  with 
blushes,  and  those  blushes  were  at  oace  to  Rad- 
clyfTe  a  torture  and  a  reward. 

"  At  this  momeDt,"  coQtinued  he,  with  con- 
strained  caimncss,  "at  this  moment  he  fandee 
in  you  that  verjc  coldness  you  lament  in  him. 
Pardon  me,  Lady  Erpingham ;  but  GodoU 
phin's  nature  is  wayward,  mysterious,  and  ex- 
acting.  Have  you  consulled,  have  you  studied 
it  sufficiently  ?  Note  it  well,  soothe  it ;  and  if 
his  love  can  repay  you,  you  will  be  repüd. 
God  bless  you,  dearest  Lady  Erpingham  !" 

In  a  moment  more,  Radclyfie  had  teft  ihr 
apartinent. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


If  Constance  most  bJtterly  reproached  her- 
seif, or  rather  her  slackened  nerves,  her  break- 
ing  health,  ihat  ahe  had  before  another — that 
other  too,  not  of  her  own  sex — betrayed  her 
dependence  upon  even  her  husband's  heart  for 
happiness;  if  her  conscience  instantly  took 
alatm  at  the  error  (and  it  was  indeed  one) 
which  had  revealed  to  any  man  her  domestic 
griefs;  yet,  on  the  other  band,  she  could  not 
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control  the  wild  thrill  of  delight  with  which  ah« 
recalled  those  words  that  had  so  solemnly  ss- 
sured  her  ahe  was  still  beloved  by  Ciodolphin. 
She  had  a  firm  respect  m  Radclyffe's  peoe- 
tration  and  his  sincerity,  and  knen  that  he  was 
one  neithcr  to  deceive  her,  or  be  deceived  him- 
self:  his  ad  vice,  too,  came  home  to  her.  Had 
she  indeed,  with  sufficient  address,  suflicient 
Eoftnesa,  insinuated  lierself  into  Godolphin's 
naturc.  Neglectetl  herself,  had  she  not  ne- 
glected  in  return  ?  She  asked  herself  this 
queslion,  and  was  never  weary  of  examining 
her  past  cunduct.  That  Radclylfe,  the  austere 
and  chilling  Radclyfie,  entertained  for  lier  aoy 
feehng  warmer  than  friendship,  she  never  für 
an  instant  suspected ;  that  suüpicion  alone 
would  have  driven  him  from  her  prescnce  for 
ever.  And  although  there  had  heen  a  time,  in 
his  bright  and  cxulting  youth,  when  Radclyffe 
had  not  been  witbout  those  ans  which  win,  in 
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the  opposite  sex,  affection  from  aversioQ  ilself, 
those  arts  doubied,  ay,  a  hundred-fold,  in  their 
fascination,  wotild  not  have  availed  him  with 
the  pure  biit  disappoiiited  Constancc,  even  had 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  very  difFerent  from 
the  Standard  he  now  acknowledged  pernntted 
him  to  exert  them.  So  that  his  was  rather  the 
sacrifice  of  impulae,  than  of  any  triumph  that 
impulse  could  afterwards  have  gained  him. 

Many,  and  soft  and  sweet  were  now  the  re- 
collections  of  Constance.  Her  heart  flew  back 
to  her  carly  love  among  the  shades  of  Wen- 
dover ;  to  the  first  confesaion  of  the  fair  en- 
thusiastic  boy,  when  he  offered  at  her  shrine  a 
mind,  a  genius,  a  heart  capable  of  fruits  which 
the  indolence  of  after-life,  and  the  lethargy  of 
disappointed  hope,  had  bhghted  before  their 
time.  If  he  was  now  so  deaf  to  what  she  con- 
sidered  the  nobler,  because  more  sttrring,  ex- 
citements  of  life,  was  she  not  in  some  measure 
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answerable  for  the  supineness  ?  Had  dme  b 
been  a  day  in  which  he  had  vowed  to  tcnl, 
labour,  to  sacriÜce  the  very  blas  of  bU  mini 
for  an  union  with  her?  Was  shc,  afiter  i 
was  sbe  right  to  adhere  so  rigidly  to  her  fath« 
dying  words,  and  to  that  vow  afterwards 
firmed  by  her  own  pride  and  bitterness  i 
soul  ?  Sbe  looked  to  her  fatber's  portrait  i 
nn  answer;  and  that  daring  and  eloquent  face 
seemcd,  for  the  first  timC}  cold  and  i 
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hair  feil  wildly  over  a  brow  that  now  worked  un- 
der  the  influence  of  his  dreams.  Constance  put 
tbe  light  softly  down,  and  seating  berself  beside 
bim,  watched  over  a  sleep  which,  if  il  had 
come  suddenly  on  him,  was  not  the  lesa  un- 
quiet  and  disturbed.  At  length  he  muttercd, 
"  Yes,  Lucilla,  yes ;  I  teil  you,  you  are 
avenged.  I  have  not  forgotten  youf  I  have 
not  forgotten  that  I  betrayed,  deserted  you  ! 
but  was  it  my  fault  ?  No,  no !  Yet  I  have 
not  the  leas  Bought  to  forget  it.  These  poor 
excesses, — these  chilling  gaieties, — were  they 
not  incurred  for  you? — and  now  you  come— 
you — ah,  no  !— spare  me  !" 

Shocked  and  startled,  Constance  drew  back. 
Herc  was  a  new  key  to  Godolphin's  present 
life,  his  dissipation,  his  thirBl  for  pleasure.  Had 
he  indeed  sought  to  lull  the  stings  of  con- 
Bcience?  And  »he,  instead  of  soothingi  of 
reconciling  him  to  the  past,  had  she  left  him 
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alonu  to  struggle  with  bitter  and  uniesting 
thoughts,  and  to  contrast  the  devotion  of  ihe 
(ine  lost  wiih  the  indifference  of  the  one  gained? 
She  crcpt  back  to  her  own  chamber,  to  com- 
iiiune  wilh  lier  hcart  and  be  stilJ. 

"  My  citar  Percy,"  said  she,  the  neii 
day,  wlien  he  carelessly  sauntered  into  her 
lioudoir  hefore  he  rode  out,  "I  have  a  &vour 
to  nsk  of  you." 

"  Wlio   i,*v(.T  deiiied  a   favour   to    Lady  Er- 
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"  Humph  !— 88  you  will." 

"  It  was  the  place,"  said  Constance,  "  where 
you,  Pcrcy,  first  told  me  you  loved  !" 

The  tone  of  his  wife's  voice  Struck  on  tlie 
right  chord  in  Godolphin^s  breast ;  he  looked 
iip,  and  saw  her  eyes  füll  of  tears,  and  tixed 
upou  hitn. 

"  Why,  Constance,"  said  lic,  mudi  affectcd, 
"  «vho  would  have  ihoujrht  that  you  still  che- 
rished  tliat  remembrance  !" 

"  All .'  when  shall  I  forget  it  'f"  said  Con- 
stsnce  i  "  then  you  loved  me  !" 

"  And  was  rejected." 

"  Hush  !  but  I  believe  now  that  I  was 
wrong." 

"  No,  Constance ;  you  were  wrong,  for  your 
own  happiness,  that  the  rejection  was  not  re- 
iiewed." 

"  Percy  !" 

"  Constance !"    and    in    the   accenl   of  that 
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last  Word,  there  was  somethiag  that  encouraged 
Constance,  and  she  thrcw  herseif  into  Oodol- 
pliiii's  arms,  and  tuurmured: — 

•■  If  I  have  oETended,  forpve  ine ;  lel  tis  be 
to  each  olhcr  what  we  once  were." 

Words  like  tliese  from  the  lip«  of  one  in 
whoni  such  tender  Eupplication,  such  feminin«- 
yearnings,  were  not  common,  subdued  GodoU 
(ihJn  at  once.  Hf  folded  her  in  liis  arms, 
:itid  kissiii^  her  passionately,  whispered,    "  B<r 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LORD   JOHy    RUSSELL   BRIKOS   FORWARD    TUE    BILL — 
A  VBRY  SHORT   CHAPTER. 

This  reconciliation  was  not  so  sbort-lived 
as  matters  of  the  kind  frequently  are.  Tbere 
is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  says :  ^^  How  near 
are  two  hearts  when  tbere  is  no  dec^t  be- 
tween  tbem  T  and  the  misunderstanding  of 
their  mutual  sentiments  being  removed,  tbeir 
aifection  became  at  once  visible  to  each  otber. 
And  Constance,  reproaching  herseif  for  her 
former  pride,  mingled  in  her  manner  to  her 
husband,  a  gentle,  even  a  humUe  sweetness, 
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which, 

,  being 

exaclly  that  he 

liad  tnost  doir^l 

.11  her, 

,  was  VI 

'bat  most  attracted  hiin.                  '^M 

At 

ihis   time,  Lord   Joha 

Bui^ll  linmgMfl 

forward  Ins 

Reform.      Lady 

Erpinghutn   ■nM 

in   tht 

!  lantern  of  the  Houäe 

of  Comraoos  d^H 

that   ] 

aiemorable    night;     like 

evcnr  one  ebifl 

lier  ftolings 

at  first  v/eie  all  absorbed  m  «n^l 

prise. 

She 

went  home;  she 

hasuned   to  G^| 

dolpliiii's   library.      Leaoing 

bis  hcad  Ott  MH 

band, 

that 

Strange   person, 

in   the    midst   ^M 
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Will  cut- 


by  a  surrender  of  what  is  hateful  P 
ting  ofF  the  wen  save  or  kill  ?'* 

"  Save,  if  the  reform  stop  here  ;  kill,  if  tlie 
spirit  of  the  age,  having  more  open  vents  for 
expression,  grows  accelerated  in  its  career. 
My  Father .' — would  to  God  lie  had  seen  this 
<lay !  It  was  ibis  System,  the  patron  and  the 
iiominee  System,  thaC  crushed,  and  debased, 
and  killed  him.  And  now,  I  shall  we  that 
System  destroyed." 

"  So  ihen,  my  Constanee  will  go  over  to 
the  Whigs  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Yes,  because  I  shall  meet  there  truth  and 
the  people!" 

Godolphin  kughed  genlly  at  the  French  cx- 
aggeration  of  the  saying,  and  Constanee  forgavi' 
him- 

The  fine  Isdies  of  London  were  a  little  di- 
vided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  "  Bill ;"  Con- 
stance  was  the  first  that  deelared  in  its  favi 
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This  aurpriaed  both  Whig  and  Torjr^ 
was  an  important  ally— as  importaMt  i 
as  a  woman  can  be.  A  brtght  spirit  1 
in  her  eye;  her  step  gt«w  more  elasdc:  her, 
voice  mtH-e  glad.  This  was  thc  faappiest  tiio» 
of  her  hfe  —  she  was  happy  in  Üie  renewit! 
of  her  love,  happy  in  the  appruaching  triiimpll' 
of  her  hate. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

• 

THE  SOLILOQUY  OF  THE  800TH8ATER  —  AN  EPI80DI- 
CAL  MTSTEIIY,  INTBODUCED  AS  A  TYPE  OF  THE 
MAVY  THINGS  IN  LIFE  THAT  ARE  NEYER  ACCOUNT- 
ED  FOR — 0RATUIT0U8  DEVIATIONS  FRÜH  OUR  COM- 
HON    CAREER. 

In  Leicester  Square  there  is  a  dim  old  house 
which  I  have  but  this  instant  vidted,  in  order 
to  bring  back  more  vividly  to  my  recoUection 
the  VfilA  and  unhappy  being  who,  for  some 
short  time,  inhabited  its  old-fashioned  and 
gloomy  Chambers. 

In  tbat  house,  at  tbe  time  I  now  speak  of, 
lodged  the  mysterious  Liehbur.  It  was  late 
at  noon,  and  sbe  säte  alone  in  her  apartment. 
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which  WAS  darkened  so  as  to  exctude  the  l 
and  pccring  sun.  There  was  no  trick,  f>or  sif 
of  the  fallacious  art  she  profcssed,  vittibie  in  t 
large  and  melancholy  room.  One  or  two  b 
in  ttie  German  langiiage  lay  on  ihc  table  1 
side  which  shc  säte  ;  but  they  w<-tv  of  th^ 
recent  poetry,  and  not  of  the  departed  dijginaft 
of  the  genius  of  that  tongue.  Tlie  eothlt 
siast  was  alone,  and,  with  her  band  sappor^ 
ing  her  chin,  antl  bei-  eyea  fixcd  od  vacancy^ 
s)ic  sei^med  feeding  in  silence  thc  ihougllts  tluj 
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large  and  füll  temples  would  have  betrayed 
to  a  phrenologist  the  great  preponderance 
which  the  dreaming  and  the  imaginative  bore 
over  the  sterner  faculties.  Her  eyes  were 
deep,  intense,  but  of  the  bright  and  wander- 
ing  glitter  which  is  so  powerful  in  its  effect 
on  the  bfhnlder,  becaiise  it  betokens  that 
thought  which  is  not  of  this  daily  world,  and 
inspires  that  fear,  that  sadness,  that  awc,  whkh 
few  have  looked  on  the  face  of  the  insane  and 
not  esperienced.  Her  features  were  still  noble, 
and  of  the  fair  Greek  symmetry  of  the  paJnter's 
Sibyl;  but  the  cheeks  were  worn  and  hollow, 
and  one  bright  spot  alone  broke  their  marble 
paleness;  her  lips  were,  however,  füll,  and 
yet  red,  and,  by  their  uncertain  and  varying 
play,  gave  frequenl  gHmpses  of  teeth  lustroualy 
white,  which,  while  completing  the  beauly  of 
her  face,  aided — with  somcwhat  of  a  fearful 
effect —  the  burning  üght  of  her  stränge  eyes, 
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and  the  vague,  mystic  expression  of  her  abrnpl 
and    unjoyous   smile.      You    nii^t  see,    «bei 
her    features   were,   as  dow,  in  n   monimuiy  J 
repose,  thnt  lier  health   «as  broken,  and  thl 
she  was    not   long  acntenced    to    wandi^r   i 
that  World  wliere  the  soitl  hiid  already  i 
lo  find  its  home  ;  but,   the  instant  sbe  s 
her    colour  deepened,    and    the   brilliant 
rapid  alternations  of  her  countenanoe  deceivi 
ihe  eye,  and  concealed  the  ravag»  of  tho  woi 
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startled  him  from  his  sieep  as  tbe  trumpft  of 
the  lost  angel !  but  I  husheä  the  sound  within 
my  soul,  and  covered  the  visioa  with  a  thick 
silence.  Oh,  God  !  wbat  have  I  seen,  and  feit, 
and  known,  since  he  last  saw  me  !  But  we  shall 
meet  again;  and,  ere  the  year  haa  rolled  round, 
I  shall  feel  the  touch  of  his  Ups  and  die  .'  Die  '. 
what  calnincss,  what  luxury,  in  the  word  !  The 
fiery  burlhen  of  ihis  dread  knowledge  I  have 
heaped  upon  me,  shuffled  ofF;  metnory  noiuore: 
the  past,  the  preseat,  the  future,  exorcised ; 
and  a.  long  sleep,  with  bright  dreams  of  a 
lulling  sky,  and  a  silver  voice,  and  his  pre- 
sence !" 

The  door  opened,  and  a  black  girl  of  about 
ten  years  old,  in  the  costurae  of  her  Moorisb 
tribe,  aonounced  the  arrival  of  a  new  visitor. 
The  countenance  of  Madame  Liehbur  changcd 
at  cmce  into  an  expression  of  cold  and  settled 
calnineBS ;  she  ordered  the  visitor  to  be  admit- 
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ted  ;  and  presently,  Staiofortli   Radclyffis« 
ed  the  room. 


"  Tliou  mistakcst  nie  and  my  Imv,"  soid  I 
diviner;  "I   nieddle  not  wiili    tlio   tricks  , 
schemes  of  the  worldly  ;  I  show  the  truüi, 
garble  it." 
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"  Ay,  if  you  could  restore  the  dead  to  my 
dreams." 

"  I  can  !"  rcplied  the  soothsayer,  stemiy. 

Radclyffe  laughcd  bitterly.  "  Away  with  thia 
talk  to  me  ;  or  if  you  woiild  convince  me,  raise 
at  once  the  spectre  I  desire  to  see  !" 

"  And  dost  thou  think,  vain  man,"  replied 
Liehbur,  haughtily,  "  that  I  pretend  to  the 
power  tlioii  speakest  of?  Yes,  I  do;  but  not  as 
the  impostors  of  otd  (dtill  and  gross,  appeaüng 
to  outward  spells  and  spclls  wrought  by  them- 
selvea  alone)  afiected  to  do !  I  can  bring  the 
dead  before  thee,  but  thou  thyself  must  act 
upoii  thyself." 

"  Mummery  !   What  would  you  drive  at  ?" 

"  Wilt  thou  fast  three  days,  aad  for  three 
nights  abstain  frora  sleep,  and  then  visit  nie 
once  again  ?" 

"  No,  fair  deluder ;  such  b  preliminary  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  a  Neophyte.  Three  days  with- 
out  food)  and  three  nights  without  sleep?  why, 
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you   would    have    to    raise    mysclf  ] 
dead!'' 

"  And  canst  thou,"  said  the  diviner  willi 
great  dignity,  "  canst  thou  hope  that  UiM| 
wouldst  be  worthy  of  a  rcvdatioD  from  a  highcK 
World  —  that  for  thee  the  keys  of  the  grafV 
should  unlock  thetr  awful  treasure,  aod  iIm' 
dead  return  to  life,  when  thou  scruple&t  to  mm 
tify  Ihy  äesh  and  loosen  the  earlhly  boiids  thslj 
cumber  and  chain  the  spirit  P  I  teil  thee,  ih 
nnlv  HS  thr>  rohI   H«>tiiphm>  UiM^r  IWm  *Iw  A*Hi 
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and  torture,  the  naked  nerves  of  that  great  power 
tbou  «liest  the  ima.gination  ;  that  power  which 
pre&ides  over  dreams  and  visions,  which  kindles 
£ong,  and  Uvea  in  the  Heart  of  Melodies;  which 
inspired  the  Magian  of  the  East  and  the  Vy- 
thian  voices— and,  in  the  storms  and  thunder 
of  savsge  lands,  originated  tlie  notion  of  a  God 
aod  the  seeds  of  human  worship ;  that  vnst 
presiding  Power  which,  to  the  things  of  mind,  i» 
what  the  Deity  is  to  the  Universe  itself — the  Cre- 
ator of  all.  I  would  awaken,  I  say,  that  Power 
from  ita  ciistometi  sleep  where,  buried  in  the 
heart,  it  folds  ita  wings,  and  hves  but  by  Um 
and  Starts,  unquiet  but  unaroused;  and  by  that 
Power  thou  wouldst  see,  and  feel,  and  know, 
and  through  it  only  thou  wouldst  exiat.  So 
that  it  would  he  with  thee,  as  if  the  body  were 
not;  aa  if  thou  wert  already  all-spiritual,  all- 
living.  So  thou  wouldst  leam  in  life  that 
which  may  be  open  to  thee  afler  death ;  and 
so,  Boul  might  now,  as  hereafter,  converse  wiih 
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soul,  and  revoke  the  Fast,  and  aail  ] 
down  the  dark  tides  of  the  Future.  A  1 
and  fleeting  privilege,  but  dearly  parcbaj 
Be  wisc,  and  disbelleve  it;  be  hap^,  ; 
reject  it !" 

Radclyffe  was  impreased,  despite  himgelf,  I 
tbe  soiemn  novcity  of  thU  language,  and  I 
deep  mournfulness  wilh  which  the  «ootfaaayi 
lust  sentence  died  away. 

"  And  how,'"  ssid  he,  afcer  a  pause,  "hin 
Mld    hv    wbat   arfi;.   wniild^vm) 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  your  chief  votaries  are 
among  the  great?  Pardon  nie,  I  should  have 
tlioughl  the  most  «u|)erEtitiuus  are  to  be  found 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  lowly." 

"  Yes;  but  they  consult  only  what  imposes 
on  their  credulity,  withoiit  demanding  stern 
and  severe  sacnlice  of  time  and  enjoymeiil,  as 
I  do.  The  dnring,  the  resolute,  the  scheming, 
with  their  souls  intent  upon  great  objccts  and 
high  dreama — those  are  the  men  vho  despise 
the  charms  of  the  moment,  who  are  covetous 
of  pierciiig  the  far  future,  who  know  how  much 
of  their  hiihcrward  career  has  been  brightened, 
not  by  geniua  or  nature,  but  some  Btrange  con- 
fluence  of  events,  some  mysterious  agency  of 
fate.  The  great  are  alwaya  fortunate,  and 
therefore  mostly  seekers  into  the  decrees  of 
fortune." 

So  great  is  the  influcncc  whieh  enlhiisiasm, 
right  or  wrong,  always  exercises  over  us,  that 
even  the  hard  and  acute  Radclyffe — who  had 
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eotered  the  room  with  the  tnost  pnrfoi 
tempt  for  ihc  preteasions  of  the  saoihMjti, 
and  partly  from  a  wish  to  eure  tbc  inBrmily 
of  Saitrcara  by  the  same  meana  whtdi  bai 
created  it,  partly,  il  may  be,  from  fA«  lUitn 
to  fxamine  which  belonged  to  hU  nMuiv  — 
began  to  consider  in  bis  owd  inJDd  wlieüicr  b> 
abould  yield  to  bis  curiosity,  dow  slroogl/  cv 
cited,  and  pledge  bimself  to  the  prelisdnarjr 
penancc  the  divin  er  had  ordaiaed. 

The  soothsayer  continued : —  | 
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nation  and  the  Soul  are  oney  one  indivisible  and 
the  same ;  on  that  truth  rests  all  my  lore.^ 

"  And  if  I  foUowed  yoiir  precepts,  what 
other  preliminaries  would  you  enjoin  ?^ 

'^  Not  until  thou  engagest  to  perform  theni, 
will  I  teil  thee  more." 

"  I  engage  !^ 

"  And  swear  ?*" 

"  I  swear!" 

The  Boothsayer  rose — and — 
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atme«  nrt«   tMM 


It  was  on  the   night  of  this  interview  thai 
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"  Listeu  to  me,  Coastance.  My  health,  I 
fear,  is  breaking;  I  am  tormenied  by  fearful 
visioQs ;  I  am  possessed  by  sonie  magic  infiu- 
ence.  For  severat  niglits  successively,  before 
fallJng  asieep,  a  cold  Ireinorhas  gradually  per- 
vaded  my  frame;  the  rools  of  my  hair  stand 
on  end ;  ray  teeth  chatter ;  a  vague  horror 
seizes  roe  ;  my  lilood  seems  lurned  to  a  solid 
Rubetance,  so  curdled  and  atagnant  i&  lt.  I 
■trive  to  speak,  to  cry  out,  but  my  voice  clings 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  I  feel  that  I  have 
no  longer  power  over  iiiystlf.  Suddenly,  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  agony,  I  fall  into  a 
heavy  sleep ;  then  come  Strange  bcwildering 
dreams,  witb  Volktmaii's  daughter  for  ever  pre- 
■iding  over  them;  but  witb  a  cbanged  coun- 
tenance,  calm,  unutterably  calm,  and  gazing  on 
me  witb  eyes  that  burn  into  my  bouI.  The 
dream  fadea,  I  wake  with  the  morning,  but 
exhausted    and   enfeebled.     I    have    conaultcd 
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physicians ;  I  have  taken  drugs ;  but  I  etOBot 
break  the  spell  —  the  previous  horror  and  the 
after-dreatns.  And  just  now,  Constance,  jyst 
now — you  see  the  window  lies  open  to  the  park, 
the  gate  of  the  garden  is  uncioacd  ;  I  happen- 
ed  ta  Uft  my  eyes,  and  lo  I  gaziag  upon  me  in 
the  sickly  moonhght,  was  the  eounteoiiDoe  ef 
niy  dreams — LuciLla's,  but  liow  altered !  Mer- 
ciful  Hcaven !  is  it  a  mockery,  or  can  the  livtD); 
Ijucilla  really  be  in  England?  aod  have  tbcM 
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spparition  he  had  spoken  of  ehould  reappear. 
All  witliout  waB  Btill,  not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the 
trees  in  the  Alall ;  no  human  figure  was  to  be 
Ken.  She  turned  again  to  Godolphin,  and 
kissed  the  drops  from  his  brow,  and  pressed 
his  clieek  to  her  bosoni. 

"  I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  he,  "  that 
eomething  dreadful  will  happcn  ahortly.  1  feel 
as  if  I  were  oear  some  great  crisis  of  my  life ; 
and  as  if  I  were  about  to  step  from  the  briglit 
and  palpable  world,  into  regiuna  of  cloud  and 
darkness.  Constance,  stränge  misgivings  as  to 
my  choice  in  my  psst  life,  liaunt  and  perplex 
me.  I  have  sought  only  the  present;  I  have 
abjured  all  loil,  all  ambition,  and  laughed  at 
the  future ;  my  band  has  gragped  the  rose 
leaves,  and  now  they  lie  witliered  in  the  grasp. 
My  youth  flies  me,  ultimately  age  scowls  near 
and  harsh  upon  me  ;  an  age  of  frivolities  that  I 
once  scorned  ;  yet — yet,  had  I  formed  a  different 
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creed,  how  niuch  I  might  liave  doae  !  Bnt— boi; 
out  on  this  cant !  My  nerves  are  duitend, 
and  I  prate  nonsense.  Lend  me  your  arm,  CoU^ 
stance ;  let  us  gu  JDto  ihe  saloon,  and  «cnd  fitt 
uiusic !" 

In  tlu- course  of  tlie  ev^ning,  Lord  SaltrcM 
looked  in  upoa  Gudulpliin,  on  his  way  to  d 
House  of  Lords.     The  glooiu  od  ihe  spiriu 
eacli  pruved  altractive   to  ihe  ollier  ;  tbry  drd 
to  the  fire,  whtch  was  low  and  dying,  and 
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and  then  he  shuddered,  and  told  Godolphin 
that  moat  fearful  of  all  predicdons  which  he 
hfld  befure  hinted  to  Radclyffe.  And  Godol- 
phin listened  with  deep  interest ;  hU  own  night- 
If  tortures,  ihe  täte  apparition  at  his  window, 
all  disposed  him  to  a  superatittous  train  of 
mind.  These  he,  in  tum,  imparted  to  Saltream. 
Constance  säte  by,  and  said  nothing,  although 
she  feit  a  sad  and  incredulous  wunder  at  RUch 
impressions  on  such  minds. 

Lord  Sallream  was  one  of  thc  political  alarm- 
ists;  he  considered  the  country  on  the  eve  of 
a  violent  and  lerrible  revolution  ;  he  thought 
those  changes  would  be  effected  by  force  which 
will  be  wrought  by  opinion. 

"  It  is  Strange,"  said  he,  "that  in  troubted 
timcs,  however  recent,  however  generally  en- 
lightened,  we  find  these  preternatural  exciters, 
enthusiasts,  and  soothsayers,  abound,  and  ob- 
taining    prosei  ytes    among     more     Eober     and 
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inqumng 

ble  in  ordinary  moments  to  submtt  to  gobäJ 
trol.  Thus,  in  the  revolutioa  that  placed  Bn>  \ 
ganza  du  the  throne  of  Portugal,  we  obsem-  i 
Ihe  abstrusest  iheories  in  fashion>  and  erea  in-  * 
fluencing  the  conductors  of  the  revolutioa.  la  < 
France,  from  ihc  first  outbreak  of  their  rero.^ 
lution,  all  gorts  of  prophecics  abounded  ;  a  sectj 
of  fanatics  professed  to  teach  the  future,  and] 
ninong  their  proselytos,  they  includcd  seine  rf  ■ 
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collected»  like  us,  are  abaolutely  tinctured  by 
Guperstitions  which  never  approacheil  us  before, 
and  which  shake  our  spirits  to  their  seat.  It 
is  as  if  the  excitement  and  ferment  of  the  uni- 
versal intellect  worked  also  in  small  and  Indi- 
vidual  Channels,  and  whiried  at  the  same  time, 
from  their  repose,  the  knoitcd  oak,  and  the 
humble  slraw." 

Thus  lalking,  and  intcrweaving  their  talk 
with  a  thousand  fanta!>tic^  auecdotes  and  fancies, 
the  cvcning  passed. 

And  all  that  night  Constance  watched  by  tbe 
side  of  Godolphin,  and  marked  in  mute  terror 
the  convulsions  that  wrung  hia  eleep,  the  foam 
that  gathered  to  his  lip,  the  cries  that  broke 
from  hia  tongue.  But  ahe  was  rewarded  when, 
with  the  grey  dawn,  he  awoke,  and  catcbing 
her  tender  and  tearful  gaze,  flung  himself  upon 
her  boBom,  and  bade  God  blesa  her  tbr  her 
lovel 
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tuitet]  to  the  eccentric  reputation  of  her  mis- 
tress,  brought  a  slight  smile  to  the  proud  lip 
of  Lady  Erpingham,  as  ahe  conceived  them  a 
part  of  the  charlatatiries  practised  by  the 
soothsayer.  She  only  replied  to  Lady  Erping- 
ham^s  queation  by  an  intelligent  sign;  and 
Tunning  lightly  up  the  stairs,  conducted  the 
guest  into  an  anti-room,  where  she  waited  but 
for  a  few  monients  before  she  was  admitted 
into  Madame  Liehbnr'a  apartmtnt. 

The  efTect  that  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
diviner  always  produced  on  those  who  beheld 
her  was  not  less  powerfid  than  usual  on  the 
surprised  and  admiring  gaze  of  Lady  Erping- 
ham. She  bowed  her  haughty  brow  with  invo- 
luntary  respect,  and  took  the  seat  to  which  the 
enthusiaEt  beckoned. 

"  And  what,  lady,"  said  the  aoothaayer,  in 
the  foreign  music  of  her  low  voice,  "  what 
bringe   thee  hither?     Wouldat   thou   gain,  or 
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hast  (hou  lost,  tliat  gift  our  poor  sex  prizes 
so  dearly  beyond  its  value?  Is  it  of  love  that 
thou  wouldst  speok  to  the  inlerpivter  of  dreams 
and  the  priestess  of  the  thinga  to  come?" 

While  the  bright-eycd  Liehbur  tfaus  spoke, 
the  Countess  examioed  through  her  veil  the 
fair  face  before  her,  comparing  it  with  thsl 
description  which  Godolphin  had  given  her  of 
the  sculptor's  daughter,  and  her  euspicioa  ao- 
quired  new  strength. 
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"  Alas!"  answered  Constance,  "  life  betrays 
few  of  ita  past  signs  by  outward  token.  If  you 
have  no  wiser  art  than  that  drawn  from  thc 
lines  and  features  of  our  countenances,  I  shall 
still  remain  what  I  am  now — an  unbeliever  in 
your  power». " 

"  The  brow,  and  the  lip,  and  the  eye,  and 
tlie  expression  of  each  and  all,"  answered  Lieh- 
bur,  "  are  not  the  lying  index  you  suppose 
them." 

"  Then,"  rejoined  Constance,  "  by  those 
Bigns  will  I  read  your  own  destiny,  ae  you 
wDuld  read  mine," 

The  sibyl  started,  and  waved  her  band  im- 
patiently ;  but  Constance  proceeded. 

"  Your  birth,  despite  your  fair  locke,  was 
under  a  southern  sky ;  you  were  nursed  in  the 
delusions  you  now  teach ;  you  were  loved,  and 
lef^  alone ;  you  are  in  the  country  of  your  lover. 
Is  it  not  80? — am  I  not  an  oracle  in  my 
tum  ?" 
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The  mysterious  Liehbur  fvll  back  in  '. 
chair;  her  lip^  apart  and  blanched — her  hai 
cUsped— her  eyes  fixed  upoD  her  visitant. 

"  Who  are  you  ?*"  she  cried  at  last,  in  a  sfai0 
tone ;  "  who,  of  my  own  sex,  knows  iny  vrt 
ed  historyp  Speak,  speak  ! — in  niercy  speakl 
tellmcmore!  convinee  mt  that  you  have  but 
vainly  gueüsed  my  secret.  ot  tbat  you  have  s 
right  to  know  it!" 

"  Did  not  your  father  forsake,  for  ihe  bliM 
skies  of  Rome,  his  own  colder  shores  ?'"  coa- 
tinucd  Constancej  adopting  the  beigfatened 
and  romantic  tone  of  the  ooe  she  address«!  { 
*'  and,  Percy  Godolphin,  is  that  narae  still 
familiär  to  the  ear  of  LucUla  Volktman  ?" 

Ä  loud,  long  shriek  hurst  from  the  Itp« 
of  Ihe  soothsayer,  and  she  sank  at  once  liC^ 
less  on  the  ground.  Greatly  alarmed,  and  re-- 
penting  her  own  abruptness,  Constnnce  ha»- 
teued  to   her   assistance.     She  lifted  the  pour 
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being,  whom  sAe  unconsciously  had  once  con- 
tributed  bo  deeply  to  injure,  from  the  ground  : 
ahe  loosened  her  dress,  and  perceived  that 
around  her  neck  hung  a  broad  ivory  necklace 
wrought  with  curious  characters,  and  many 
uncouth  forma  and  symbols.  This  evidence 
that,  if  deluding  others,  the  soothsayer  de- 
luded  herseif  also,  touched  and  affected  the 
Countess ;  and  while  she  was  still  busy  in 
chafing  the  temples  of  Lucilla,  the  Moor, 
brought  to  the  spot  by  that  sudden  shriek, 
entered  the  apartment.  She  seemed  surprised 
and  terrified  at  her  mistress's  condition,  and 
poured  forth,  in  sotne  tongue  unknown  to 
Constance,  what  seemed  to  her  a  volley  of 
niingled  reproach  and  lamentation.  She  seiz- 
ed  Lady  Erpinghain's  band,  dashed  it  iadig- 
nantly  away,  and,  supporling  herseif  the  aehen 
cheek  of  Lucilla,  motioned  to  Lady  Erping- 
harn  lo  depai-t:  biit  Constance,  not  easily  ac- 
K  5 
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customed  to  obey,  retaincd  her  j 
thc  still  insensible  Lucilla ;  and  now,  by  | 
degrees,  and  with  quick  and  heavy  sighBf 
unfortunate  daughter  of  Volktman  relQ 
to  life  and  consciousness.  | 

In  assisting  Lucilla,  the  Countoss  bad  dl 
aside  her  vcil,  and  the  eyes  of  the  soodkd 
opened  upon  that  euperb  beauty,  «hicli,! 
to  sce  was  never  to  forget.  InvoluoUirUj 
again  closed  her  eyes,  and  groaoed   aiMK 
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and  been  dear  aad  sacred  to  him  as  thou ! 
Go,  proud  lady,  go  ! — leave  me  to  my  mad, 
and  sunken,  and  solilary  state.     Gof" 

"  Dear  Lucilla  !"  said  Constance  kindly, 
and  striving  once  more  to  take  her  hand, 
"  do  not  cast  me  away  from  you.  I  huvc 
long  sympathized  with  your  generous  although 
erring  heart-— your  hard  and  bitter  misfor- 
tunes.  Look  on  me  only  as  your  frtend  — 
nay,  your  sister,  if  you  will.  Let  me  per- 
auade  you  to  leave  this  stränge  and  desultory 
life ;  choosc  your  own  home :  I  am  rieh  to 
overÖowing  ;  all  you  can  desire  shall  be  at 
your  command.  He  shall  not  know  more  of 
you,  unless  (to  assuage  the  remorse  Ihat  the 
memory  of  you  does,  I  know,  still  occasion 
him)  you  will  suSer  bim  to  leam,  from  your 
own  hand,  that  you  are  well  and  at  ease, 
and  that  you  do  not  revoke  your  former  par- 
don.     Come,  dear  Lucilla !"   and    the  arm  of 
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the  gcneroua  and  bright-souled  Cuij4 
geiitly  wound  round  tlie  fc«b]e  fran 
Luciila,  nho  now,  recliuing  back,  wept 
her  heart  would  break.  "  Comet  givi 
the  deep,  the  grateful  joy  of  thinking  | 
minister  to  your  future  comforts.  I  wil 
cause  of  all  your  wretchednesa  :  btit  Tor 
Goduiphin  would  have  been  youra  for 
wouid  prubably,  by  marriagc,  have  rednl 
yuur  wrongs ;  but  for  me  you  woul 
liavc  waiidered  an   outcast  ovec   tlw 
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my  lot  been  caat ;  and  if  I  havc  wrought  out 
from  the  dreams  of  my  youiig  hours  the  course 
of  this  life,  (which  you  conlemn,  but  not  jusl- 
ly,)  it  has  been  that  I  may  stand  aloiie  and 
not  dependant;  feared  and  not  despised.  And 
□ow  you,  you  whom  I  admire  and  envy,  and 
would  reverence  more  than  tivmg  woman,  (for 
he  loves  you  and  deema  you  worthy  of  him,) 
you,  Lady,  »peak  to  me  as  a  sister  would 
speak,  and  —  and — "  Here  sobs  interrupted 
Lucilla's  Speech ;  and  Constance  hersclf,  al- 
moat  equally  aSected,  and  finding  it  vain  to 
attempt  to  raise  her,  knelt  by  her  side,  and 
tenderly  caressing  her,  sought  to  comfort  her, 
even  while  she  wept  in  doing  so. 

And  ihis  was  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  life 
of  the  lofty  Constance ;  never  did  she  seem 
inore  noble  than  when,  thuB  lowly  and  hum 
bling  herseir,  she  knelt  beside  the  poor 
ufher  husband'slove,  and  whispered  to  the 
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eased  and  witliering  heart  tidiags  of 
charity,  home,  and  a  futurity  of 
of  peace.  But  tliis  was  not  a  dream  (hat 
could  long  lull  the  perturbed  and  erring  broin 
ofLucilla  Volktman.  And  when  she  recovcrwl, 
in  some  measure,  her  self-possession,  ahc  nae, 
änd  throwing  back  the  wild  liair  fruot  her 
throbbing  tempUs,  she  said,  la  ■  calm  und 
mournful  voice  : 

*'  Your    kindne&s    comes   t4xi    Ute.      I   mb 
dying,  fast — fast.     AU  that  ta 
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could  bestow  ?  So,"  continued  Lucitia,  witli 
fcrvid  and  insane  enthusiasm,  "  so  ia  this,  mi) 
Creative  spirit,  my  imaginary  world,  my  in- 
spJratioD,  what  poetry  may  be  to  others.  I 
may  be  mistsken  in  the  truth  of  my  belief. 
Tbere  are  timee — when  my  brain  ie  cool,  and 
my  frame  at  rest,  and  I  alt  alone  aAd  think 
over  the  reo/  pasl  —  when  I  feel  my  truat 
shaken,  and  my  ardour  damped :  but  that 
thought  does  not  console  but  torture  me,  and 
I  hasten  to  plunge  once  more  among  the 
charms,  and  epclls,  and  mighty  dreams,  that 
wrap  me  from  my  UvJng  aelf.  Oh,  lady  ! 
bright,  and  beautiful,  and  lofty,  as  you  are, 
tbere  may  come  a  time  when  you  can  con- 
ceive  that  even  madness  may  be  a  relief.  For, 
(and  here  the  wandering  light  bumed  brighter 
in  the  enthusiast's  glowing  eyes,)  for,  when 
the  night  is  round  os,  and  there  is  peace  on 
earth,  and  the  world's  children  sleep,  it  is  a 
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wild  joy  to  sil  alone  and  vigilont, 
that  we  live,  and  are  wretched.  The  Stall 
speak  to  US  then  with  a  wondrous  and  sthv 
ring  voice ;  they  teil  us  of  the  dooni  i^ 
and  the  wreck  of  empircg,  aad  propbesy  tt 
the  far  events  which  they  taugbt  to  ibe 
Chaldeans.  Aad  theu  tlie  Winds,  wolkiDg  t» 
and  fro  as  they  list,  bid  us  go  forlh  with  lim 
and  hear  the  songs  of  the  midnigbt  splrits; 
for  you  know,"  she  wlnspered  witb  m  soiik^ 
puttine  her  band  upon  the  srm  of  T 
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wings  of  the  winds.  And  with  theni,  and  by 
their  thoiights,  I  raise  myself  from  »hat  I  am 
and  have  been.  Ah,  lady,  wouldst  tliou  take 
this  comfort  from  me?" 

"  But," — said  Constance,  gathering  courage 
from  the  gentleiiess  whtch  Lucilla's  insanity 
wore,  and  trying  to  soothe,  not  contradict  her  in 
her  ftresent  vein ; — "but,  in  the  country,  Lu- 
cilla,  in  some  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  you 
might  indulge  these  visiuns  without  the  cares 
and  uncertainty  that  must  now  perplex  you ; 
without  leading  this  dangerous  and  roving  life 
which  must  at  times  expose  you  to  insult,  to  an- 
noyance,  and  discontent  you  with  yourself." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  lady,"  said  the  astrolo- 
ger proudly  ;  "  none  know  me  who  do  not  fear. 
I  am  powerful,  and  I  hug  my  power — it  com- 
forts  me:  without  it,  what  should  I  be?  an 
abject,  forsaken,  miserable  woman.  No !  that 
power  I  pussess — to  shake  men's  secret 
even  if  it  be  a  deceit— even  if  I  should  laiigh 
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them,  not  pitj — reconciles  me  to 

the  past.     And  I  am  not  poor, 

wilh  the  common  caprice  of  her  iDfirmlty. 

angry  suspicion  seemed  to  crosg  her ; 

no   one's  charity — I  have  learaed  lo  nutinlam 

mysclf.     Nay,    I   could  be  even  weallhj  if  I 

would ! "  _ 


"  And,"  Said  Constance,  seeing  that  for  tifl 
present  she  must  postpone  her  benerplCDt  m 
tentions — "  And   he — Godolphin — yoq   forrfjj 
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one  heart:  it  brings  me  back  to  (he  blue  Ita- 
lian  lake,  and  the  waving  pines,  and  our  solilary 
home  ?  and  my  babe'a  distant  grave.  Teil 
me,"  ahe  ctied,  again  starting  up,  "  haa  lie  not 
spoken  of  me  lately — lias  he  nol  seen  me  in  bis 
dreamsP  have  I  not  been  present  to  hU  soul 
when  the  frame,  torpid  and  locked,  severed  iis 
no  more,  and,  in  the  still  houra,  I  charmed 
niyself  to  his  gaze  ?  Teil  mc,  has  he  not  owned 
that  Lucilla  haunted  hispillow?  Teil  me;  and 
if  I  err,  my  spells  are  notliing,  my  power  is 
vanity,  and  I  am  the  helpless  creature  thou 
wouldät  believe  me !" 

Despitc  her  reason  and  her  firm  sense,  Coii- 
etance  half  shaddcred  at  these  mysterious  words, 
as  sbe  recalled  whal  Percy  had  told  her  of  his 
dreams  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  emotions 
slie  herseif  had  witnesscd  in  his  slumbers  when 
she  watched  beside  his  bed.  She  remained  si- 
lent,  and  Lucilla  regardcd  her  countenance  with 
a  sort  of  triumph. 
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shut  some  horrid  vision  from  her  gaze ;  and 
CoDstance  looked  fearfuUy  round,  almoat  ex- 
pecting  some  apparition  at  band.  Presently 
Lucilla,  moving  silently  serosa  the  rtKim,  beck~ 
oned  to  the  Countess  to  follow:  slie  did  so: 
tbey  entered  another  apartment :  before  a  re- 
cess  there  hung  a  black  ctirtain  :  Lucilla  drew 
tt  slowly  aside,  and  Constance  tumed  her  eyes 
from  a  dazzling  light  that  broke  upon  them ; 
when  she  again  looked,  she  beheld  a  sort  of 
glass-dial  marked  with  various  quaint  hierogly- 
phicB  and  the  figures  of  angels,  beautifuUy 
wrought;  but  around  the  dial,  which  was  cir- 
cular,  were  ranged  many  stars,  and  the  planets, 
Bet  io  due  order.  These  were  lighted  from 
within  by  some  cheraical  process,  and  bumt 
with  a  clear  and  lustrous,  but  silver  light.  And 
Constance  observed  that  the  dial  turncd  round, 
and  that  the  stars  turned  with  it,  each  in  a  se- 
parate  motion ;  and   in  the  midst  of  the  dial 
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were  the  hands  as  of  a  clock— >that 

Bo   dowly,   that  the   most   patient   gaze 

could  observe  the  motion. 

While  the  wondering  Constance  re| 
tliis  Singular  device,  LuciUa  pointed  to  <| 
that  burnt  brighter  than  the  rest;  and 
it,  half  way  down  the  dial,  was  anntber,  i 
and  sickly  orb,  that,  when  watched, 
perform  a  much  more  rapid  aod  ini 
5  than  its  fellows. 
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"  Aud  now,"  continued  the  maniac^  as  drop- 
ping  tbe  curtain,  she  took  her  guesfs  )iand  and 
conducted  her  back  into  the  outer  room — 
(though  maniac  is  too  harsh  and  decided  a 
Word  for  the  dreaming  wildness  of  Lucilla's  in- 
nanity) — "  and  now  fareweil !  You  sought  me, 
and,  I  fi'e],  only  from  kind  and  gencrous  mo- 
tives.  We  never  shall  meet  raore,  Teil  not 
your  husband  that  you  have  seen  me.  He  will 
know  soon,  too  soon,  of  my  existence :  faln 
would  I  spare  him  that  pang  and,"  growing  pale 
as  she  spoke,  "  that  peril;  but  Fate  forbids  it. 
Whftt  is  writ,  is  writ :  and  who  shall  blot  God's 
sentcnce  from  the  atars,  which  are  bis  book  ? 
Fareweil !  high  thoughts  are  graved  upon  your 
brow :  may  they  bless  you  t  or,  where  they  fall 
to  bless,  Qiay  they  console  and  support.  Fare- 
weil !  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  to  be  grateful, 
and  I  still  dare  to  pray." 

Thus  saying,  Lucilla  kissed  the  band  she 
had  held,  and  tuming  hastily  away,  regaJned 
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tlie  room  she   had  just  left — andl 

dour,  Icft  the  stunned  and  bcwildet 

tu  depart  from    the    raelanclioly  i 

fultering  Steps  she  quitte<l  the  chamber,  udiC 

the  fout  of  the  stairs  the  IJttle  Moor  aviiM 

her.     To  her  excited  fancy  there  » 

eltrich  and  preteniatural   in    tbe  gtxe  ot  t 

young    African,    aod    the    ^n    ot   her    ] 

leeth,  as  she  opened  the  door  to  tbe  n 

Hastening  to  her  carriage,  which  she  tud  I 

at  a  Corner  nf  thp  EniiAi-p.  I 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


LUCILLA*S  FLIGHT.  —  THE  PERPLEXITT  OF  LADY  ER- 
PINOHAM.— A  CHANGE  C0ME8  OVER  GODOLPHIK*S 
MIND.— HIB   CONVERSATIOK    WITH    RADCLYFFE. — 6E- 

XERAL  ELECTIOK BUSTLIK6   SCEKE  AT  THE  HOVSE 

OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY OODOLPHIK 

RECOMES  A   SENATOR. 

No  human  heart  ever  beat  with  more  pure 
and  generous  emotions  than,  when  freed  from 
(he  political  fever  that  bumed  within  her 
(witheringy  for  the  moment,  the  chastened  and 
wholesome  Impulses  of  her  nature),  beat  the 
heart  of  the  queenly  Constance.  She  sent  that 
evening  for  the  most  celebrated  physician  in 
London — that  polished   and  courtly  man  who 
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seems  born  for  the  maladies  oT  thc  df*d 
Toom,  but  who,  boncath  so  urbane  s  t 
Dur.  conceals  so  accurate  and  profoucwl  a  kq 
letJge  of  tlie  disorders  of  his  unfortunate  n 
1  say  accurate  and  profound  comparadTcl/,- 
pnsitive  knowleilg«  of  patliologj  i«  wfast 
physician  in  modern  times  and  riviljzpd  ea 
trics  really  possessea.  No  man  eures  ii»-« 
highest  art  is  not  to  kill '.  Constance,  theo,  l 
for  this  phyaician,  and,  ae  delicately  as  pa 
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telligence ;  for  she  liad  already  begun  to  build 
Castles  in  the  air,  which  poor  Lucilla,  with  a 
frame  resEored,  and  a  heart  at  ease,  and  notliiog 
left  of  the  past  but  a  soft  and  holy  penitence« 
should  inhabit.  The  Countess,  however,  con- 
soled  herseif  with  thc  bope,  that  Lucilla  would 
at  least  write  to  her,  and  mention  her  new 
place  of  rcsidence ;  but  days  passed,  and  no 
letter  came. 

Constance  feit  that  her  bcnevolent  intentions 
were  doomed  to  be  unfulfilled.  She  was  now 
greatly  perplexcd  whether,  or  not,  to  relate  to 
Godolphin,  the  interview  that  had  taken  place 
Iwtween  her  and  Lucilla.  She  knew  the  deep, 
morbid,  and  painful  inlercst  which  the  memory 
of  thts  wild  and  visionary  creature  created  in  a 
breast  so  prone  to  moody  reflections,  as  that  of 
Godolphin ;  and  she  trembicd  at  the  ft^lings 
she  might  reawakcn  by  even  a  faint  piciure  of 
the  conditlon  and  mental  infirmities  of  her, 
L  2 
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parted  from  the  actual  circle  in  which  he 
Uved. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  a  change  waü 
perceptible  in  Godolphin's  habits,  and  crept 
gradually  over  the  character  of  bis  thoughts. 
Dissipation  ceased  to  allure  bim,  the  light 
wit  of  his  parasites  palled  upon  bis  ear  ;  mag- 
nificence  had  lost  its  gloss,  and  tbe  same  fas- 
tidious,  exacting  tbirst  for  the  ideal  wbich  bad 
disappointed  him  in  the  better  ubjecta  of  Ute 
began  now  to  discontent  bim  with  its  glittering 
pleaBures. 

The  change  was  natural,  and  the  causes  not 
difßcult  to  fathotn.  The  fact  was,  that  Godol- 
phin  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  exist- 
ence  wben  a  man's  character  is  almost  invari- 
ably  subject  to  great  change;  the  cnsis  in 
life's  fever,  when  thete  is  a  new  tum  in  our 
fate,  and  our  moral  death  or  regeneration  in 
sealed  by  the  silent  wavering,  the  solemn  de- 
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cisioti  of  the  hour  !  Arrived  at  the  o 
of  middle  age,  there  is  an  outtvard  ianoratiai 
of  the  whole  system ;  unlooked-for  sympl 
break  fortli  in  the  bodiiy,  unlooked-for  s 
toms  in  the  meDtal,  frame.  It  faappened  t 
Godolphin  that,  at  tbis  critica!  penod,  a  chaoo 
a  i-ircumstance,  a  straw,  had  reuoited  bis  Ion 
inlcrrupted,  bui  never  stifled  afTectioDs  to  tl 
image  of  bis  beautiful  Constaace,  Tbe  nig 
of  passion,  the  magic  of  tbose  sweet  illusom 
that  ineffable  ycarniDg  which  possc«sion  mocki 
althougb  it  quells  al  last,  were  indeed  for  en 
over ;  but  a  frieodahip  more  soft  and  genial  tha 
exists  in  any  relatioD,  save  that  of  husband  au 
wife,  had  sprung  up.  almost  as  by  a  miracle 
(so  sudden  was  it,)  btttween  breasts  for  y«ar 
(livided.  And  the  cxperience  of  those  yeai 
had  taught  Godolphin  bow  hollow,  and  incoiu 
plete,  and  unsatisfying,  had  been  all  the  oibe 
lies   he  had  so  lavishly  cultivated.      He   ' 
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dered,  as  sitting  alone  with  Coostance,  her  ten- 
derness  recalled  the  past,  her  wit  enlivened  the 
present,  and  his  imagination  still  shed  a  glory 
and  a  loveliness  over  the  future,  that  he  had 
been  so  long  inseDsible  lo  the  blessing  of  that 
comiDunion  which  he  now  experienced.  He 
did  not  perceive  what  in  fact  was  ttie  case  — 
that  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  each,  blunled 
by  that  disappointment  which  is  the  child  of 
experience,  were  more  wilUng  to  concede  some- 
what  to  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  olher : 
ihat  Constance  gave  a  more  indulgent  hstening 
to  his  beautiful  refinemeats  of  an  ideal  and 
false  epicurism;  that  he,  smiling  still>  smiled 
with  kindness,  not  with  scorn,  at  the  sanguiiie 
politics,  the  worldly  schemes,  and  the  rankling 
mcmories  of  the  intriguing  Constance,  Fortu- 
nately,  too,  for  her,  the  times  were  such,  thnl 
men  who  never  before  dreaoit  of  political  in- 
terference,   were   roused   and    urged  iotu   the 
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mighty  conflux  of  battling  intereats, 

Tew  moderate,  and  none  neuter.     £vcry  coten 

resoiinded   with  political  war-cries 

iier  rang,  from  the  soup  to  the  coffiee,  witli 

meritsofMe  hitl:  nherever  Godolphin  tunta 

Tor  rcfuge,  Reform  still  assaiWI  him  :   aod  bi 

degrces,  the  universal  feeling,  thut  was  at  fia 

ridicLilcd,  was  at  last,  althougli  reluctmotly,  w^ 

inittcd  by  his  mind. 

"  Why,"   Said   he,   one  day,   musn^ly, 
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it  rigidly.  I  have  Hved  for  seif,  for  plea- 
sure,  for  luxury ;  I  have  Bummoned  wit,  bcau- 
ty,  even  wisdom,  around  me.  I  have  been 
the  Creator  of  a  magic  circle,  but  to  the 
magidan  himself  the  magic  was  tarne  and  ig- 
noble.  In  short,  I  have  dreamt,  and  am 
awake.  Yet  what  course  of  life  shoutd  supply 
thig,  which  I  think  nf  deserting?  Shall  I  go 
oncc  more  abroad,  and  penetrate  anme  untra- 
velled  corner  of  the  earth  ?  Shall  I  retire 
into  the  country,  and  wrile,  draining  my  mind 
of  the  excitement  that  presse»  on  it ;  or  lastly, 
shall  I  plunge  ^rith  my  contemporaries  into 
the  'great  gulf  of  actual  events,  and  strive, 
and  fret,  and  struggle  ? — or— In  short,  Rad- 
clyffe,  you  are  a  wise  man;  adviae  me.'" 

"Alas!"  answered   Radclyde,  "  it  is  of  no 

use  advising  one  to  be  happy  who  has  no  object 

beyond  himself.     Either  enthusiasm,  or  utter 

mechanical   coldness,  is  necessary  to   reconcilc 
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men  to  the   cares   and    mortificBticm«  of   SM 
You  niust  feel   aothing,  or  you   muAt  fcfl  Ü 
uthers.     Unite-yourself  to  a  great  object; 
its  goal  distincüy ;    cliDg   to  its   oourw  « 
rageou&ly ;  hope   for  its   triumph    «anguincl^ll 
and  OD  its  majestic  progress  you  aail,  i 
$hip,  agitated  indeed  by  t)te  stonns,  bul  t 
heeding  the  brceze  and  thc  surge  that  «ruul 
uppal  thc  individual  effort.     The  larger  puhl 
objectä   make   ua    glide    amoothly   and    unfelj 
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of  some  nioments,  replied,  slowly,  '*  I  believe 
you  are  right  aftcr  all,  and  I  have  learnt,  in  a 
few  ahort  sentences,  the  secrct  of  a  discontented 
life." 

Godolphiti  woutd  have  sought  otlier  oppor- 
tunities  of  con versing  with  Radclyffe,  but 
events  soon  parted  thera.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved  !  What  an  historical  event  is  recorded 
in  those  words !  The  moment  the  King  con- 
sented  to  that  measure,  the  whole  series  of 
subsequent  events  became,  to  an  ordinary  pre- 
science,  clear  as  in  a  mirroi'.  Parliament  din- 
solved  in  the  heat  of  the  populär  enthusiasm, 
a  majority,  a  great  majority  of  reformers  was 
sure  to  be  returned.  A  second  Bill  passed — 
wouldbe  sent  to  the  Lords  ;  and  tkey — who  did 
not  see  that  they,  bloatcd  and  feeble,  impotent 
yet  boastful,  must  succumb  or  perish  ?  From 
that  moment  the  people  were  safe .' 

Constance  perceived  at  a   glance  tbe  whole 
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train  of  coDsequences  issuing  from  thot  0I| 
event;  perceived  and  exulted.  A  glorj  b|| 
iTonc  from  tlie  aristocracy  for  ever  I  Her  H 
ther  was  already  avenged.  She  hcan)  l|j 
scornful  laugh  ring  forth  from  the  deplbsq 
bis  forgotten  grave  !  < 

London  cmplied  it&elf  at  onoe.  Eaj^kD^ 
was  one  clection.  Godolphin  romninrd  almat 
alone.  For  the  first  tinic  a  aense  of  liltla>cfl 
crept  over  him ;  a  fecting  uf  lungniGcaDctV 
which    wounded  aad   gall«!   bii   «• 
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new  aspiringfi  he  had  already  sutTered  his  niind 
lo  generale  ;  and  Constance  marked,  wilh  vivid 
delight,  that  he  now  listened  to  her  plana  with 
inleresi,  and  e\amined  the  political  field  with  a 
curious  and  searching  gaze. 

One  morning,  in  Walking  slowly  towardä 
Whilehall,  RadclyfTe  hurried  past  him. 

"  Whither  so  fast '" 

"  To  EUice's,  to  name  the  town  I  Start 
for  ;  come,  perhaps  you  may  he  able  to  assist 
me." 

Godolphin  accepted  Radclyffe's  arm,  and 
they  nalked  into  that  house  in  Richmond 
Terrace,  which  then  presented  a  curious  and 
motley  scene,  and  which,  as  the  starting-post 
of  the  Victors  in  the  great  political  race,  miist 
always  command  a  certain  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  foe  or  friend  to  the  grand  expenroent  in 
which  educated  men  were  left  to  see  if  they 
could  exercise  common  sense  in  the  choice  of  a 
representtttive. 
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At  that  time  the  calm  eye  of  Oockil]A 
witnessed  a  moving,  restless,  exciting  sfH 
tacle.  The  two  rooms  were  crowd«d  with  ^ 
rioiis  groupa  talking  carnestly,  looktDj;  hnM 
wistful,  feverish.  Here,  a  deputation  pa 
suading  a  wavering  candidate  to  put  hinMeM 
at  oDce  into  his  carriage  and  four ;  thenr,  | 
ScDtch  boronet,  who  was  higgling  ahout 
expenses"  with  a  sbarp,  spectacled  Ui 
whose  eye  was  already  rolÜBg  in  searcb  of  4 
:alculating  candidate.     Herc,   s  man  pdi 
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general  ferment  and  selfish  schemcs,  each  iv- 
garding  the  other  at  once  as  a  rival  and  a  par- 
tizan.  At  a  table  sal  several  men  writiiig  away, 
with  their  souls  in  their  fingers ;  and  every 
non  and  then  the  great  man  of  the  place,  the 
presiding  harmonizer  of  all  tliis  chaos,  glided 
acroas  the  scene,  to  be  seized  by  a  hundred 
arms,  and  whispered  by  a  hundred  tongues. 

While  amused,  Godolphin  was  also  a  little 
excited,  by  this  scene.  No  man  can  see  all 
around  him  in  a  bustle,  and  be  perfectly  calni- 
Every  one  of  Ms  familiars,  nodding  hurriedly 
to  him,  ejaculated,  "  Ah !  Godolphin,  and 
whaC  place  da  you  start  forP"  and  Godolphin 
grew  ashamed  at  last  of  replying,  "  For  no 
place."  h  was  at  this  moment  that  a  celebrate<l 
electioneering  agcnt  (of  whom  Godolphin  liad 
some  slight  previous  knovrledge  in  Mr.  — '• 
other  capacity  of  an  attorney)  accosted  him 

"  Can    I    serve    you,   Mr.    Godolpbta  r      I 
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krow  of  an  excellent   seat,    cloae    u  my  fi 

in  ScheduleA.     Yoii  »ill   have  iu  ImI;  | 

it  dies  game:  it  oiust  be  bied  to  duth ;  il 

understand  me,  sir!" 

"  But  1  suppose  there  is  a  canvsss?"            i 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  A  dinner  ?" 

•'  None." 

"  A  journey  ?" 

"  To  your  Banker'».'"                                       j 
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thought  Grodolphin  ;  *'  no  trouble,  no  hust- 
ings.  How  it  would  surprise  Constance ;  how 
it  would  charm  her !  After  all»  it  would  be 
a  chaDge;  soou  bore  me,  it  is  true;  but  at 
least  I  should  be  in  the  circle  of  those  vivid 
interests  which  are  worth  examining,  if  only 
to  laugh  at  for  their  ^  much  ado  about  no- 
thing/ Well,  I  was  wrong ;  I  will,  for  Con- 
stance''8  sake,  close  with  my  legal  friend. — 
Humph  !^^  and  Godolphin  walked  up  to  the 
attorney. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  — ,  still 
clinging  to  the  button  of  the  young  gentle- 
man ;  *^  in  an  instant.^ 

*^  Not  an  instant,^  said  Grodolphin. 

Mr.  ■■         reluctantly  tumed  aside. 

"  Mr. ,  your  price  ?^ 

"  Three  thousand  pounds."^ 

"  What,  only  for  a  few  months  ?" 

"  So  snug ;  not  a  joumey,  recoUect."" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


KEW    VIEWS   OF    A    PRIVILEOED    ORDER.  —  SALTREAM. — 
THE  DEATH-BED  OF  AUGUSTU8  SAVILLE. 


This  evei>t  might  indeed  have  been  an  era 
in  the  life  of  Percy  Godolphin,  had  that  life 
been  spared  to  a  more  extended  limit  than  it 
was;  and  yet,  so  long  had  bis  ambition  been 
smoothed  and  polished  away  by  bis  peculiari- 
lies  of  thought,  and  so  Utile  was  bis  calm 
and  indifferent  tone  of  mind  suited  to  tbe 
bot  contests  and  nightly  warfare  of  Parliamen- 
tary  polities,  tbat  it  is  not  probable  be  would 
ever  bave  won  a  continuous  and  solid  distinc- 
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deadened  bis  soul  to  the  active  world,  and 
wrapped  him  in  the  land  of  drearas ;  it  nas 
this  which  had  induced  that  vague  and  rest- 
less dissatisfaction  with  the  actiial  which  had 
brought  the  thirst  for  the  ideal ;  it  was  this 
which  had  made  him  fastidious  in  love,  re- 
pining  in  pleasure,  magnificent  in  luxury,  seek- 
ing  and  denpising  all  tliings  in  the  same 
breath.  There  are  niany,  perhaps,  of  this 
sort  who,  having  the  poet's  natiire,  have  never 
found  the  poet's  vent  to  his  emotions;  have 
waudered  over  the  visionary  world  without 
chancing  to  discover  the  magic  wand  that  was 
atored  within  the  dtm  Chamber  of  their  mind, 
and  would  have  reduced  the  visions  iiito  shape 
and  substance.  Alaa '.  what  exislence  can  be 
more  unfulßUed,  than  that  of  one  who  haa 
the  soul  of  the  poet  and  not  the  slcill?  who 
has  the  susceptibüity  and  the  craving,  not 
ihe  consolation  or  the  reward  ? 
But  if  this  cloud  of  dreamlike  emotion  had 
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time  since  tbeir  marriage,  the  stately  courts  of 
Wendover. 

Od  the  day  previous  to  tlieir  departure,  a 
heavy  and  unaccountable  gloom  took  posses- 
sion  of  Godolphin's  inind.  The  day  was  un- 
usually  bright  and  sunny,  and  yet  the  air 
had  a  taste  of  freshness,  that  prevented  the 
ffarmtb  from  being  uppressive:  it  seemed  a 
day  that  would  have  Hghtened  the  blood  of  the 
most  ascetic  ;  but  its  influence  touched  not  the 
spirit  of  Oodolphin.  He  walki?d  along  the 
streets  in  a  listless  reverie,  until  he  found  him- 
self  by  the  hou»e  of  Lord  Saltream.  "  I  will 
go  in  and  take  leave  of  my  stränge  friend," 
thought  Percy ;  and  while  he  was  pausing  by 
the  door,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  from 
the  graceful  balconies  above  iloated  down, 
Lord  Saltream  himself  came  suddenly  Cortb, 
brushing  against  Godolphin  without  appcanog 
even  to  see  hiiu. 

"  Whither  so  fast,  Saltream  ?"  ttäi  Ptnj. 
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all  my  co-partners;  tuen  who  used  to  upbraid 
me  for  beJng  loo  Whig.  Is  it  not  stränge  ?  In 
fact,  I  and  my  old  frienda  put  me  in  niind  of 
the  child's  game,  '  Puss  in  the  corner.'  Those 
who  are  Jn  place  are  eleek  and  contenied ;  and 
it  ia  poor  I,  left  in  the  middle,  who  tbink  things 
tnight  be  belter  arranged.  After  all,  what  a 
mad  project  thig  Reform  is  !" 

"  You  certainty  won't  have  a  better  bouse, 
or  a  finer  library,  or  an  easier  life,  under  tUe 
new  bin,"  said  Godolpbin. 

"  Irony  !  Very  well,  I  dare  say  that's  an  ex- 
tellent  argument ;  bul  mark  !  the  Whigs  are 
playing  with  dangerous  tcwls;"  and  herewith 
I^rd  Saltream  entered  into  a  political  diatribe 
whith  our  readers,  surfeited  with  politics,  may 
wellbe  spared.  In  reply  to  the  old  cry  of  the 
"  working  well,"  Godolphin  pointed  the  BarFs 
reluctant  attention  to  the  fearful  poverty  of  the 
great  mass  of  ihepcople;  "And,"  added  he,  "af- 
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ream,  answerme.  You,  above  all  men,  are  sin- 
gled  out  and  hoDoured  by  arlstocratic  distinc- 
tions:  all  that  the  present  system  cnn  give  is 
your^a — unbouaded  wealth,  esalted  Station,  wit, 
genius,  learning,  political  repute,  the  power  of 
gathering  around  you  all  that  men  most  covet. 
Are  you  happy  ?  Is  not  satiety  the  inevi- 
table  lot  of  such  indolent  facilities  of  enjoy- 
ment  ?  Would  a  change  even  in  your  proud 
tot  be  really  so  drcadful  ?  Are  you  sure 
that  humbler  fortunea  would  bring  less  gra- 
tification  ?" 

Lord  Saltream  seemed  Struck   by  the   ques- 
don :  he  penetrated  at  once  into  all  the  conee- 
quences  thal  might  be  drawn  from  bis  s 
and  remained   ailent  for  a   few  i 
length  he  said, 

"  But  I,  Godolphhi,  am  of  a  peculiar  tem- 
perament :  my  frame  is  not   atrong ;  if  I   am 
unhappy,  the  causes  are  physical,  not  moral." 
u  ä 


"  But  if  the  majority  of  us  make 
reply,  would  there  not  be  sometbing  sutpid 
in  that  moral  State  which  allows  i 
instances  of  discontent,  even  from  ph^ 
causeg  ?" 

"  They  teil  me,"  saJd   Saltream,  wiihoul 
pearing  to  have  heard  the   last   qucstiun,  an 
speaking  to  himself  in  an  under  totie,  "  tbt 
teil  nie  I  have  tio  heart :  — certainly,    I  dool! 
experience  warm  afFections— that  is  very  tnii; 


niBin,  and  not  by  the  gushing  veins.  Shall  I 
ask  Godolphin  to  dinner,  and  lalk  wise  to  bim  if 
No,  I'll  go  home  and  think.  Think? — ay!" 
Then  suddenly  seoming  to  recollect  Godolpbin 
was  present,  the  singular  soliloquist  said  aloud : 
—"  By  the  by,  I  believe  you  are  married,  Go- 
dolphin ?— ay,  to  be  sure. — Do  you  recommend 
me  to  marry  ?     I  have  serious  thoughts  of  it."' 

"  Yes,  marry,"  said  Godolpbin,  laconically. 

"  Marry  ! — and  why  ?" 

"  Recollect  the  flappers  in  Laputa.  You  re- 
quire  a  flapper;  and  a  wife  will  be  sure  not  to 
neglect  that  office." 

"  A  sensible  remark,  a  sensible  remark ! — 
Good-day  to  you,  Godolphin. — By  the  by,  I 
hope  you  Bubscribe  against  the  Radicals? — 
Good-day ! " 

Godolphin's  quiet  eye  foUowed  the  stränge, 
shambling,  abstracted  6gure  of  the  Earl  as  he 
hurricd   on.     "Yes,"  thought   he,   "there   is 
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theni.  His  was  no  whimperiDg  exit  from  life : 
the  champagDe  was  drained  to  the  last  drop ; 
and  Death,  like  the  true  boon  companion,  was 
ttboLit  to  shatter  the  empty  glass. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  aaid  Saville,  feebly,  but 
pressing  with  weak  ßngers  Godolphin's  hand, — 
"  well,  the  game  is  up,  the  lights  are  going 
out,  and  presently  the  last  guest  vill  d^part, 
and  all  be  darkness!"  Here  the  doctor  came 
la  the  bedside  with  a  cordial.  The  dying  man, 
before  he  took  it,  fixed  upon  the  leech  an  eye 
which,  althougfa  fast  glaziag,  still  retained 
mmelhing  of  its  keen,  Bearchiog  ehrewdness. 

"  Xow,  teil  me,  my  good  sir,  how  many 
hours  more  can  you  keep  in  this — this  hreath  ?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  Godolphin. 

"  I  understand  you,"  Said  Saville;  "you  are 
shy  OQ  these  points.  Never  be  shy,  my  good 
fellow,  it  is  inexcusable  after  twenty ;  besides, 
it  is  a  bad  compliment  to  my  nerves;  a  gentle- 
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1  is  prcparcd  for  every  eveot.  Ar,  tt  i 
y  a  roturier  whora  cleatti,  or  any  thing  eist 
CS  liy  siirprise,     How  many  hours,  tben,  OP 

'  Not  iiiany,  I  ftar,  sir:   perhaps,  uatüday 


Ml/  ilay  broaks  about  twelve  o'clock  P.  M. 
1  Sa\ille,  as  drily  aa  his  gasps  would  le 
I.      "  Very   well; — give    me    the   cordial  ;- 

i't   It't  nK'  git  to   sleep — I  don't   waat   to  b> 
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not  office,  but  you  have  fashion.  You  have 
made  the  greatest  match  in  England ;  very 
prudently  not  marrying  Constance  Vemon,  very 
prudently  marrying  Lady  Erpingham.  You 
are  at  the  head  and  front  of  society ;  you  have 
excellent  taste,  and  spend  your  wealth  proper- 
ly.  AU  this  miist  tnake  your  conscienre  clear 
— a  wonderful  consolation !  Always  keep  a 
sDund  conscience,  it  is  a  great  blcssing  on  one's 
death-bed — ic  is  a  great  blessing  to  me  in  this 
hotir,  for  I  have  played  my  part  decently — eh  ? 
I  have  enjoyed  life,  as  much  as  so  dull  a  pos- 
session  can  be  enjoyed ;  I  have  loved,  gamed, 
drunk,  but  I  have  never  lost  my  character  as  a 
gentleman :  thank  Heaven,  I  have  no  remorse 
of  that  sort !  FoUow  my  example  to  the  last, 
snd  you  will  die  as  easily.  I  have  left  you 
my  correspondence  and  my  Journal :  you  may 
publish  them,  if  you  üke;  if  not,  burn  them. 
They   are  füll   of  amusing   anecdotes ;   but   I 
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ildii't  care  for  fame,  as  you  well  koow— esp« 
i'ially  poathiimous  famc.  Do  as  you  plea« 
ilicii,  witli  niy  literary  remains.  Take  care  c 
rnv  il"-;  —  'tis  a  good  creature  ;  aod  let  oe  b 
Hiiietly  buried.  No  bad  taste — no  ostentatio 
—no  i'pitaph.     I  am  very  g)ad  I  die  before  Üi 

il d   Revolution   that   must  com'e:  I  don' 

«ant  to  take  wine  with  the  Member  for  Hol 
lium  Hars.  Vou  ihink  differeDtly  :  with  aä  m 
iKnrt :  tdleratioii  is  a  gciitleman's  motto.      I  an 
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of  Fanny  Mtltingeri  she  (who  had  been  much 
with  Saville  during  bis  latter  days,  for  her  talk 
amused  hioi,  and  her  good-nature  made  her 
willing  to  amuse  any  one,)  had  been,  at  his 
request,  summoned  also  with  Godolphin  at  the 
sudden  turn  of  his  disease.  She  was  at  the 
theatre  at  the  time,  and  had  only  just  arrived 
wheti  the  deceased  had  fallen  into  his  last 
slecp.  There,  ailent  and  shocked,  she  stood 
by  tlie  bed,  opposite  Godolphin.  She  had  not 
stayed  to  change  her  stage-dress ;  and  the 
tinsel  and  mock  jewels  glittered  on  the  revolted 
eye  of  her  quondam  lover.  What  a  type  of 
the  life  just  extingiushed  !  What  n  satire  on 
its  mountebaok  artificialitics ! 

Some  Uttle  time  after,  she  joined  Godolphin 
in  the  desolate  apartment  below.  She  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  her  tears — for  she  wept  eaaly 
— flowed  fast  down  her  cheeks,  washing  away 
the  lavish  rouge  which  imperfectly  masked  the 
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wriiiklcs  tliat  Time  had  lately  begtm  to  KT 
Oll  a  surface  Godulplnn  had  remembered  sa  h 
and  smooth, 

"  Poor  Saville!"  smd    she,  falteringly,  "( 
died  without  a   pang.     Ah  '.    he   had    the  be 


temper  po 


sibLe." 


Godolphin   säte  by  the  wriüng^table  of  tti 
dcceascd,  shading  bis  brow  with  the  band  whic 

the  aclress  left  disengaged. 

■■  Fanny,"  said  Iic,   bitterly,    after   a   paus« 
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Said  Godolphin,  some  timc  afterwards ;  "  it 
has  no  plot  —  all  is  vague,  desultory,  uncon- 
nected — tili  tfae  curtain  drops  witb  the  mystery 
unsolved." 

Those  were  the  last  words  that  Godolphin 
ever  addressed  to  the  actress. 
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quiry  ordained  towarda  hia  poor  relations.  In 
thie,  as  in  nll  the  funnula  of  bis  will,  Saville 
followed  the  prescribed  customs  of  the  world- 

Fast  weDt  the  panling  steeds  that  bore  Con- 
stance  and  Godolphin  from  tbe  desolate  city. 
Bright  was  the  summer  sky,  and  green  looked 
the  smiling  fields  that  lay  on  either  aide  their 
road.  Nature  was  awake  and  active.  What  a 
delicious  contrast  to  tbe  scenea  of  Art  they 
left  behind  !  Constance  exerted  berself  to  ibc 
utmost  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  her  companion, 
and  sticceeded :  in  tlie  small  compass  which 
confined  them  together,  their  conversation  flow- 
cd  in  cotifidence  and  iotimate  aßection.  Not 
since  the  finst  montb  of  their  uuion  bad  they 
lalkcd  witb  lees  reserve  and  more  etitire  love — 
only  there  was  this  diSerence  in  their  topics; 
ibey  tben  talked  of  tbe  futiire  only,  they  now 
talked  more  of  tbe  past.  They  uttered  maiiy 
a  fond  regret  over  their  several  faults  to  eacb 
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the  countenance  of  Godolphin,  beaming  witli 
more  heartfelt  and  hoine-born  gUdness  than 
ahe  had  seen  for  years,  she  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  seeing  it  darkened  by  the  pain 
her  Story  would  infilct — and  she  shrank  from 
embittering  moments  so  precious  to  her  heart. 

All  her  endeavours  to  discover  Lucilla  had 
been  in  vain;  but  an  unquiet  presentiment 
that  at  any  moaient  that  discovery  might  be 
made,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  Godolphin, 
constantly  hattnted  her,  and  she  evea  now 
looked  painfully  forth  st  each  inn  where  tbey 
chaiiged  horses,  lest  the  sad,  stern  features 
of  the  soothsayer  should  app^ar,  and  break 
that  spell  of  happy  quiet  which  now  lay  over 
the  spirit  of  Godolphin. 

It  was  towards  the  evening  that  their  car- 
riage  slowly  wound  up  a  steep  and  long 
ascent.  The  sun  yet  wanted  an  hour  to  its 
setting,  and  at  their  righti  its  slant  and  mel- 
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lowed  beams  feil  over  ricli  fields,  | 
the  prodigal  luxuriance  of  June,  aod  iatOI 
by  hedges  from  wliich,  proud  and  fraqai 
oak  and  eltn  threw  forth  tbt;ir  lengUwMl 
dows.  Oti  their  left,  the  gross  leta  fertil 
the  Spaces  less  enclosed,  were  whitenecj 
flocks  of  sheep;  and  far  and  soft 
bleatjng  of  the  l&mbs  upon  their  e 
saw  not  the  sbepherd,  iior  any  livio^'^ 
but  from  bctwceii  the  thicker  gmapa  atjm 
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«e  ever  leave  them  P  Amidst  them  let  us  re- 
call  OUT  youth !" — Constance  sighed,  but  with 
pleaBure,  and  preased  Godolphin's  band  to  her 
lips. 

And  now  ihey  had  gained  the  hiU,  a.  sudden 
colour  flushed  over  Godolphin's  check, 

"  Surely,"  aaid  he,  "  1  remember  this  v'iew. 
Yonder  valley  !  This  U  not  the  road  to  Wen- 
dover  Castle ;  tbia, — my  father's  home ! — ibe 
same,  and  not  the  same !" 

YcB !  Below,  basking  in  the  western  ligbt, 
lay  the  cottage  in  which  Godulphin's  childhood 
had  been  passed.  There  was  the  stream  rippUng 
merrily;  there  the  broken  and  fem-clad  turf 
wiih"its  old  berediiarj  trees;"but  theruins! — 
the  shattered  arcb,  the  mouldering  tower,  were 
left  indeed — but  new  arches,  new  turrets  had 
arisen,  and  so  dextrously  blended  with  the  whole 
that  Godolphin  might  have  fancied  the  hall  of 
his  forefathera  restorcd — not  indeed  in  the  same 
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such  even  in  size  as  woul 
proud  heart  of  ita  laat  owm 
tumed  inquiringly  to  Cons 

"It  should  have  beeo  n! 
its  antient  dimensionB,"*  saicl 
would  have  uken  half  our  1 

**  But    thia   muBt    hav» 
years."                                    i 

"  It  was." 

*'  And  your  work,  Const 

"Foryoii." 

"And  it  was  fot   this, 
nhen  I  aiked  you   to  coi 
monejr  for  the  purehase  4 
don?"                                   1 
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you !  During  those  very  years,  then,  of  our 
estrangeraent — during  those  very  years  I 
thought  you  indifferent,  you  were  silently  pre- 
paring  thia  noble  revenge  on  the  injury  I  diti 
you.  Why,  why  did  I  not  know  this  before? 
why  did  you  not  save  us  both  from  so  long  a 
misunderstanding  of  each  other  ?" 

"Dearest  Percy,  I  was  to  blanie ;  but  I  al- 
ways  looked  to  this  hour  as  to  a  pleasure  of 
which  1  could  not  bear  to  rob  myself.  I  al- 
ways  fancied  that  wben  this  task  was  finish- 
ed,  and  you  could  witnees  it,  you  would  feel 
how  uppermoat  you  always  were  in  my 
tboughta,  and  furgive  me  many  faults  from  that 
conaideralion.  I  knew  that  I  was  executing 
your  father's  great  wish ;  I  kaew  that  you 
always,  althougb  unconaciously  perhaps,  sym- 
palbized  in  that  wish.  I  only  grieve  that,  as 
yet,  it  bas  been  executed  bo  imperfectly." 

"  But    how,"  continued    Godolphin, 
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sity  that  belonged  to  liim,  regretled  that  liis 
parent  had  not  aurrived  to  share  in  his  present 
wealth,  and  to  devote  some  porlion  of  it  to  the 
realization  of  tbose  wisbes  whieh  he  had  never 
been  permitted  to  consunimate.  Godolphin, 
too,  was  precisely  of  a  nature  to  appreciate  the 
delicacy  of  Constance's  conduct,  and.  to  be 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  thought  that,  while 
he  was  following  a  career  so  separate  from 
her^E,  sbe,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  ambitious 
prqects,  could  pause  to^labour,  unthanked  and 
in  conceatment,  for  the  delight  of  this  hoiir's 
gratification  to  hira  :  the  delicacy  and  the  fore- 
thought  afTected  him  the  morc,  becausc  they 
made  not  a  part  of  the  ordinary  character  of 
the  high  and  absorbed  ambition  of  Constance. 
He  did  not  thank  her  much  by  words,  but  his 
looks  betrayed  all  he  feit,  and  Constance  was 
over-paid. 

Although   the  new  portion  of  the  building 
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"  I  was  forced  to  leave  theee  things  to 
others,"  answered  Constance ;  '*  but  I  look 
care  that  they  possessed  the  necessary  scJence." 

The  night  was  exceedingly  beaiitiful,  and 
they  walked  Tocth  under  ihe  summer  moon 
ainong  those  grounds  in  which  Constance  had 
first  Seen  Godolphin.  They  stood  by  ihe  very 
rivulet — they  paused  on  the  very  spot!  On 
the  murmuring  bosom  of  the  wave  floated 
many  a  water-flower;  and  now  and  then  a 
sudden  splash,  s  sudden  circle  in  the  shsllow 
streaw,  denoted  the  leap  of  the  river  tynuit 
on  liis  prey.  There  was  an  universal  odour 
on  the  soft  air;  that  dehcate,  that  ineffable 
fragrance  belonging  to  thuse  midBumtner  nights 
which  the  rieh  English  poetry  might  well 
people  with  Oberon  and  bis  fairies:  tbe  bat 
wheeied  in  many  a  ring  along  the  air;  but 
the  gentle  Hght  bathed  all  things,  snd  robbed 
his   wanderings    of   the    gloomier    associations 
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that  belong  to  them;  and  ever,  and  Mi 
biisy   moth    darted    to    and    uro    an 
flowers,  or,  mialed  upward   by  tlie  sti 
beam   allured  it,    wand^red,   like    deaa 
bappiness,    in   search   of   thaC   ligbt   it< 
never  reach.     And  thosc  stars  still,  wid 
soft,   unapeakable   eyes  of  love,    looked 
upon    Godolphtii    as    of   old,    when,    | 
Italian  lake,  he  roved  with  her  for 
had   become   the  world  itself.     No,  im^ 
nor  ever,  could  he  gaze  upon  those  wan,' 
terious  orbs,  and   not  fecl  the    pang   tha 
minded  hiin  of  LuciUa !     Between    theoa 
her  waa  an  afRnity  which  his  imaginatioM 
not  sever.     Every  one  that  we  have  lovei 
something  in  nature  especiaHy  devoted   to 
meinory  j   a  peculiar  flower,  a  breath 
a  leaf,  a  tone.     \Vhat  love  is  withoul 
such  association, 

'■  Slrikiiig  the  electric  cbiuD  wherewiA  wi 
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But  the  dim,  and  shadowy,  and  solemn  stars 
were  indeed  meet  remembrancers  of  Volktman''s 
wild  daughter ;  and  eo  intimately  was  their 
light  connected,  in  Godolphin's  breast,  with 
that  one  image,  tbat  their  very  softncsa  had, 
to  bis  eyes,  something  fearful  and  menacing 
— although  as  in  sadness,  not  in  anger. 
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this  was  the  truth  I  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  was,  that  during  the  ahort  time  they  re- 
niained  at  Godolphin  Priory,  prcvious  to  their 
earthly  Separation,  Constance  and  Gcxlolpliin 
feit  rather  like  luvers  for  the  first  time  iinited, 
than  like  those  whn  have  dragged  on  the  chain 
for  years.  Their  perfcct  solitude,  the  absence 
of  all  intrusion,  so  uiilike  the  life  they  had 
long  passed,  renewed  all  that  clmrm,  that  rap- 
ture  in  each  other's  society  which  belongs  to 
the  first  youth  of  love.  True,  that  thiä  coiild 
not  have  endured  long ;  but  Fate  suffered  it 
to  endure  to  the  last  of  that  tether  which  re- 
niained  to  their  union.  Constance  was  not 
ogain  doomed  to  the  severe  and  grating  ahock 
which  the  sense  nf  estrangement  brings  to  a 
woman's  heart ;  she  was  sensible  that  Godol- 
phin was  never  so  entirely,  so  passionately  her 
own  as  towards  the  close  of  their  mortol  connec- 
tion ;  everything  around  them  breathed  of  their 
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— Still  let  that  name  be  bis!  Slie  could  not 
bear  to  lose  him  for  a  monient :  a  vague  in- 
distinctness  of  fear  seized  her  if  she  saw  him 
not.  Again  and  again,  in  the  slumbers  of  the 
night,  she  stretched  forth  lier  arms  to  feel  that 
he  was  near ;  all  her  pride,  her  coldness,  seem- 
ed  gone,  as  by  a  spell ;  she  loved  as  the  soft- 
est,  the  fondest  love.  Are  we,  O  Ruler  of 
the  future!  imbued  with  the  balf-felt  spirit  of 
prophecy  as  the  hour  of  evil  approaches— the 
great,  the  fierce,  the  irremediable  evil  of  a 
life?  In  this  depth  and  intensity  of  their  re- 
newed  passion,  was  there  not  soniething  pre- 
tematural  ?  Did  they  not  tremble  as  they 
loved  ?  They  were  on  a  spot  to  which  the 
dark  waters  were  slowly  gathering  ;  they 
oluug  to  the  Hour,  for  Eternity  was  lowering 
round. 

It  was  one  evening  that  a  foreboding  emo- 
tion of  this  kind  weighed  heavily  on  Conatante. 
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"  And  is  it  truly  so  ?"  he  said  at  last ;  "  is 
there  really  to  be  no  permanent  happiness  für 
US  below  ?  Is  the  pain  always  to  tread  the 
heels  of  pleasure  ?  Are  we  iiever  to  say,  the 
harbour  is  reached,  and  we  are  safe  ?  No,  my 
Constance,"  he  added,  wurming  inlo  the  sait- 
guine  vein  that  traverscd  even  his  niost  de- 
spondent  moods,  "no!  let  us  not  cherish  this 
dark  belief;  there  is  do  experience  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  one  hour  lies  to  the  next :  if  what  has 
been  seem  thus  chequered,  it  is  no  type  of 
what  may  be.  We  have  discovered  in  each 
other  that  world  that  was  long  lost  to  our 
eyes ;  we  cannot  lose  jt  again  :  death  only  can 
separate  us !" 

"  Ah,  death  r  said  Constance,  shuddering. 

"  Do  not  recoil  at  that  word,  my  Constance. 

for  we  are    yet   in    tbe   noon    of   life ;    why 

bring,   like  the  Egyptiao,  the   specire  to  the 

feast  P     And,  after  all,  if  death  come  while  we 
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rarely  touched  upon,  that  it  was  the  first  and 
only  time  Constance  ever  heard  it  breathed 
froin  his  lips. 

They  turned  into  the  house ;  and  the  mark 
is  still  in  that  page  of  the  volume  which  they 
read  where  the  melodious  acceDts  of  Godolphin 
died  upon  the  heart  of  Conatance.  Can  she 
ever  turn  ta  it  again  ? 
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was  to  follow  close  on  the  election,  and  be  consi- 
dered  as  in  honour  of  ihat  event.  The  evening 
for  ihis  gala  succeeded  that  which  I  have  re- 
corded  in  the  last  chapter.  Il  was  witli  great  re- 
luctance  that  they  prepared  theraselves  to  greet 
this  sole  Interruption  of  thcir  secluaion;  and 
they  laughed,  although  the;  did  not  laugh  cor- 
dially,  at  the  senous  annoyance  which  the  giv. 
ing  a  ball  was  for  the  lirat  time  to  occaHJon  to 
persons  who  had  been  almost  doing  nothing  eise 
but  giving  batls  for  a  succession  of  years. 

The  day  was  remarkably  still  and  close  :  the 
siin  had  not  once  pierced  through  the  dull 
atmosphere,  which  was  charged  with  the  yet 
silent  but  gathering  thunder;  and  as  the  even- 
ing  came  on,  the  sullen  tokens  of  an  approach- 
ing  storm  became  niore  and  more  loweringly 
pronoiinced. 

"  We  shall  not,  I  fear,  have  propitious  wea- 
ther  for  our  festival  to-nightj"  said  Godolphin  ; 
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recollections."  Constance  put  the  rose  into  her 
bosom  ;  its  leaves  were  then  all  freHh  and  bril- 
llanl — so  were  her  prospects  for  ttie  future. 
He  kissed  her  forehead  as  they  parted  ; — (Hey 
parted  for  the  last  time. 

Godolphin,  left  alone,  turned  to  the  window, 
which,  opcninj^  to  the  ground,  invited  him  forth 
among  the  tlowera  that  studdcd  the  grass-plota 
which  sloped  away  to  the  dark  and  unwaving 
trees  that  girded  the  lawn.  That  pause  of  na- 
turc  which  precedes  a  storm  ever  had  a  pecu- 
liar  attraction  to  bis  mind ;  aod  iostinctively  he 
sauntered  from  the  house,  wrapped  in  the 
drearoing,  half-developed  thought  which  be- 
longed  to  bis  teinperament.  Mechanically  he 
atrayed  on  until  he  found  himself  beside  the 
stiil  lake  wbicb  the  hollowg  of  the  dismantled 
park  embedded.  There  be  pauecd,  gaziag  uiv- 
coQcioualy  on  the  gloomy  shadows  wbicb  feil 
fron)  the  arches  of  the  Priory  and  the  tall  trees 
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moved  on.  The  well-remembered  scenes  of  his 
childhood  were  all  before  him :  thc  wild  ver- 
(lure  of  the  fern,  the  broken  ground,  with  iu 
ihousand  mimic  mouDts  and  valleys,  the  deep 
dell  overgrown  with  mattcd  shrubs  and  dark  as 
a  wizard's  cavt ;  the  remaina  of  maiiy  a  statL'ly 
vista,  where  ihe  lender  green  of  the  linie  show- 
ed  Boft,  even  in  that  dusky  light,  bencath  the 
richer  leaves  of  the  chesnut ;  all  was  familiär 
and  home-breatliing  to  his  mind.  Fragments 
of  boyish  verse,  forgotten  for  years,  rose 
hauntingly  to  his  remembrance,  telling  of 
witd  thoughts,  unsatisfied  dreams,  disappoint- 
ed  hopea. 

"  Bm  I  am  happy  at  lastr  said  he  alüud, 
"  yes,  happy.  I  have  passed  thal  bridge  of 
life  which  divides  us  from  the  foUies  of  youlh ; 
and  better  prospecls,  and  nobler  desires,  extend 
before  me.  What  a  world  of  wisdom  in  thnt 
one  saying  of  Radclyffe's,  *  Benevolence  ia  the 
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Woouuii   mas  my  fint  pt88i<m<-*wluit  wodmui 

have  I  wooed  in  vain?     I  inwigitird  that  0y 

career  hung  upoo  ConsUiioe^t  bmtb'— Co»- 

tUnce  lored  and  refiued  me.     I  attributad  my 

errors  to  that  refiual ;  Couttanoe  beoune  miiie 

-^faov  have  I  letrieved  tbem  r    A  vaguc^  a  dio!, 

an  unooofinHd  mnone  has  {Ninued  me  in  tbe 

monorj  of  L4idUa ;  yct  wby  not  bäte  mkemod 

that  fanlt  to  her  by  good  to  otbcrf  r    Wbat 

is  pmiffnce  not  pot  into  action,  bcit  tbe  gmt 

Inllacy  in  morak  r     A  do  to  ooe  if  irrancdia- 

ble,  can  ooly  be  uiai|wnialid  by  a  viitoe  to 

aoaie  ooe  die.    And  «a»  I  to  blaaM;  io  my 
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tumed  to  the  housc,  and  entered  hi's  own 
apartment.  Several  of  the  guests  had  already 
come.  Godolphin  was  yet  dressing,  when  a 
servant  knocked  at  the  door  and  presented  hini 
a  note. 

"  Lay  it  on  the  table,"  said  he  to  the  valet ; 
"  it  is  probably  some  excuse  about  the  ball." 

*'  Sir,"   said   the  servant,  "  a  lad  has  just 

brougbt    it    from   S ,"    naming  a   village 

about  four  miles  disUnt;  "  and  says  he  is 
to  wait  for  an  aaswer.  He  was  ordered  to  ride 
OB  fast  as  possible." 

With  some  impatience  Godolphin  took  up 
the  notei  but  the  moment  his  eye  rested  on 
the  writing,  it  feil  from  hta  hands ;  his  cheek, 
bis  lips,  grew  aa  white  as  death ;  his  heatt 
seemed  to  refuse  its  fuactioas ;  it  was  literally 
SS  if  life  stood  still  for  a  moment,  as  by  the 
force  of  a  sudden  poisoa.  With  a  strong 
effort  he  recovered  himself,  tore  open  tbt^  note, 
and  read  as  follows : 
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"  And  how  long  has  shc  been  there  ?" 

'*  She  only  caitie  about  two  lioura  since,  sir  ; 
she  came  in  a  chaise,  sir,  and  was  taken  so  ill 
that  we  sent  for  the  doctor  directly.  He  say 
she  can't  get  over  the  nighl." 

Godolphin  wallted  to  and  fro,  without  trust- 
ing  himself  to  speak,  for  &ome  minutes.  The 
boy  Btood  by  the  door,  pulüng  about  bis  hat, 
uid  wondering,  and  staring,  and  thorougbly 
stupid. 

"  Did  she  come  alone  ?" 

"  Eh,  your  honour?" 

'*  Was  no  one  with  her  ?" 

"Oh,  yesl  a  Uttle  nigger  girl:  she  it  was 
sent  me  vith  the  letter." 

"  The  horse  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the  servaat ; 
"  but  had  you  not  better  have  the  carriage 
brought  out  P  It  looks  very  black ;  it  must  rain 
shortly,  dr;  and  the  ford  between  this  and 
S  -  —  is  dangerous  to  cross  in  so  dark  a  night.** 


"Peace!"    cried   Godolphin,   with 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


On  the  humble  pallel  of  the  village  inn  lay 
the  broken  form  of  the  astrologer's  expiring 
daughter.  The  siirgeon  of  the  place  sat  by  the 
bedside,  dtsmayed  and  terrified,  despite  his 
hardened  vocation,  by  the  wild  words  and 
ghastly  shrieks  that  ever  and  anon  burst  from 
the  Ups  of  the  dying  woman.  The  words  were, 
indeed,  uttered  in  a  foretgn  tongue,  unfamiliar 
to  the  leech  ;  a  language  not  ordinarily  suited 
to  inspire   lerror;   the  language  of  love,  and 
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and  the  trend  of  hurrying  steps  below — the  ex- 
pected  sound  of  the  hoofa  that  sliould  herald 
Godolphin's  approach. 

Suddenly,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  paroxysm 
of  her  disease,  Lucilla's  voice  sank  into  silence ; 
and  she  lay  so  still,  so  rnotionlesa,  that,  but  for 
the  fiunt  and  wavering  pulse  of  the  hatid,  which 
the  surgeon  was  now  suffered  to  hold,  they 
might  have  believed  the  tortured  spirit  was 
already  released.  This  lorpor  lasted  for  some 
minutes,  when  raising  herseif  up,  as  a  bright 
gleam  of  intelligence  Hushed  over  the  hollow 
cheeks,  Lucilla  put  her  finger  to  her  Ups, 
aniiled,  and  said,  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  "  Hark  I 
he  comes ! " 

The  Moor  stole  across  the  Chamber,  and 
opening  the  door,  stood  there  in  a  listeoing 
attitiide.  She,  as  yet,  hcard  not  the  tread  of 
llie  speeding  charger ;  —  a  moment,  and  It 
stnote   her   ear ;   a  moinenl  more  it  halted   by 
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Here  he  could  utter  no  more;  he  sank  be- 
side  her,  covering  hU  face  with  his  hands,  and 
sobbing  bitterly. 

The  momentary  lucid  interval  for  Lucilla 
had  passed  away ;  the  maniac  rapture  relurn- 
ed,  although  in  a  mild  and  soleina  shape. 

"  Blame  not  yourself,"  said  she  eamestly ; 
"  the  remorseleas  stars  are  the  sole  betrayers: 
yet,  bright  and  lovely  as  they  once  seemed 
when  they  assured  me  of  a  bond  belween  ihee 
and  me,  I  could  not  dream  that  their  still 
and  shining  lore  could  forebode  such  gloomy 
truths.  Oh,  Percy,  since  we  parted,  the  earth 
has  not  been  as  the  earth  to  me :  the  S'atural 
has  left  my  Ufe;  a  weird  and  roving  spirit  hau 
entered  my  breast,  and  filled  my  brain,  and 
posaessed  my  thoughts,  and  moved  every 
spring  of  my  existence:  the  sun  and  the  air, 
the  green  herh,  the  freshness  and  glory  of 
the   World,    have    been    covered  with    a   niist 
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in  whicli  only  dim  shapes  of  dread  i 
dowed  forth.  But  thou,  mj  love,  ob  i 
breast  I  have  dreamt  such  blessed 
weri  not  to  blame.  No  !  the  pom 
cruslies,  we  cannot  accuse  :  the  hea« 
above  the  reach  of  our  reproacb  ;  thej  i 
upon  our  agony,  they  bid  the 
OD,  unmoved  and  unsympathizing,  ab« 
broken  hearts.  And  what  has  been  my  4 
fänce  your  last  kiss  on  these  dying  lips?| 
dolphin" — and  here  Lucilla  drew  hersolf  aj 
from  him,  and  writhed,  as  with  some  bi 
memory — "  these  ups  have  feit  other  ki: 
and  ihese  ears  have  drunk  unhallowed  soui 
and  wild  revelry  and  wilder  passion  have  IB 
me  laugh  over  the  sepulchre  of  my  bouI.  4 
I  am  a  poor  creature ;  poor,  poor — mad,  ft 
— mad — they  teil  me  so  !"  Then,  in  the  sud 
changes  incident  to  her  disease,  Lucilla  qq 
nued — "  I  saw   your  bride,   Percy,  whei 
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bore  her  from  Rome,  and  the  wheels  of  your 
bridal  carriage  swept  over  me,  for  I  flung  my- 
self  in  their  way ;  but  they  scalhed  me  not : 
the  brighl  demons  above  orda'med  otherwise, 
and  I  wandered  over  the  world ;  but  you  shall 
know  not,"  added  Lucilla,  with  a  laugh  of 
dreadful  levity,  "  whither  or  with  whom,  Cor 
we  must  have  concealments,  my  love,  as  yoii 
will  confess ;  and  I  strove  to  forget  you,  and 
my  brain  sank  in  the  cflbrt.  I  feit  my  ffftme 
withering,  and  they  told  me  my  doom  was  fix- 
ed,  and  I  reaolved  to  come  to  England,  and 
look  on  roy  first  love  once  more ;  so  I  cami-, 
aftd  I  saw  you,  Godolphin  ;  and  I  saw,  by 
the  wrinkles  in  your  brow,  and  the  musing 
thought  in  your  eye,  that  your  proud  lot  had 
not  broughtyou  content.  And  theo  therecame 
to  me  a  stately  shape,  and  I  knew  it  for  her  for 
whom  you  had  deserted  me:  she  told  me,  asyou 
teil  me,  to  live,  to  forget  the  past.     Mockery, 
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houn  swept  on — midnight  catne  —  clear  and 
distinct  the  voice  of  the  clock  below  reached 
that  Chamber. 

"  Hush  r  cried  Lucilla,  starting.  "  Hush  !'' 
and  just  at  that  moment,  through  the  window 
opposite,  the  huge  clouds,  breaking  in  one 
spot,  discovered  high  and  far  above  them  a 
solitary  star. 

"Thine,  thine,  üodolphin !"  she  shrieked 
forth,  pointing  to  the  lonely  orb  ;  "  it  sunimons 
thee  ; — farewell,  but  not  for  long  !" 


The  Moor  rushed  forward  with  a  loud  cry ; 
she  placed  her  band  on  Lucüla's  bosom  ;  the 
heart  was  still,  the  breath  was  gone,  the  tire 
had  vanished  from  the  ashes :  that  stränge 
unearthty  spirit  was  perhaps  with  the  stars  for 
whose  myäteries  it  had  so  vainly  yearned. 
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l)ii»n  feil  ttie  black  rain  in  torrents;  and 
IViiDi  tliL'  iiiQunlains  ^ou  niight  hear  the  ruali 
■  jf  ilic  swi'lled  streams,  ss  they  poured  into 
Ixjsoiii  of  the  Valleys.  The  sullen,  contiiii 
iiiass  üf  cloud  was  broken,  and  the  vapo 
tiurricct  fast  and  lowering  over  the  heavi 
leavjng  now  and  then  a  star  to  glitter  forth 
;igain  "  the  jaws  of  darkncss  diti  devour  it  u 
Al  llic  lowcr  \erge  yf  the  horizon,  the  lightn 
Hashfd   fiiTfL-  bul    at    lingcring  intervals ; 
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in  thar  tent,  they  perceived  the  horseman  ra- 
pidly  approaching  the  stream. 

"  See  to  yon  gentry  cove,"  cried  one  of  the 
band  ;  *'  'tis  ihe  same  we  saw  in  the  forenight 
Crossing  the  ford  above.  He  has  taken  a  short 
cut,  the  huzzard  !  and  will  have  to  go  round 
again  to  the  ford ;— a  precious  time  lo  be  gal- 
livanting  about." 

"  Pish  !"  said  an  old  liag,  "  I  love  to  see  the 
proud  oncs  tasting  the  bitter  wind  and  rain  as 
we  bears  alway  ;  'tis  but  a  mile  longer  round  to 
the  ford.     I  wJsh  it  was  twenty." 

"  Hallo  !"  cried  the  first  Speaker ;  '*  the  fool 
takes  to  the  water.  He  '11  be  drowned  ^  the 
banka  are  too  high  and  roiigh  to  Und  man  or 
horse  yonder.  Hallo !"  and  with  that  painful 
sympathy  which  the  hardest  feel  at  the  immi- 
nent  peril  of  another  when  immediately  subject- 
ed  to  their  eyes,  the  gipsy  ran  forth  into  the 
pelting  Storni  shouting  to  the  traveller  to  halt . 
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ged  banks  which,  there,  were  steep  and  high, 
and  crushing  the  boughs  that  clothed  the  as- 
cent.  They  thought,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  distinguished  also  the  splash  of  some 
heavy  substance  in  the  waves ;  but  they  fancied 
it  Bome  detached  fragment  of  earth  or  stone, 
and  tumed  to  their  tent,  in  the  belief  that  ihe 
daring  rider  had  escaped  the  peril  he  had  so 
madly  incurred.  That  night  the  riderless  steed 
of  Godolphin  arrived  at  the  porch  of  the  Pri- 
ory, — where  Constance,  alarmed,  pale,  breath- 
less,  stood  exposed  tu  the  storm,  awaiting  the 
return  of  Godolphin  or  the  messengers  she 
had  despatched  in  search  of  him. 

At  daybreak,  his  corpse  was  found  by  the 
shallows  of  the  ford;  and  the  mark  of  vio- 
lence  across  the  temples,  as  of  some  blow, 
led  them  to  guess  that  in  scaling  the  banks, 
his  head  had  Struck  against  onc  of  the  losg- 
ing boughs  that  overhung  them,  and  the  blow 
had  precipitated  him  into  the  waters. 
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be  for  ever  a  Beeret,  Both  ihese  objects  you 
have  attained.  It  is  impossible,  I  tliink,  for 
any  one  to  read  the  book  about  to  be  pub- 
ti'shed,  without  being  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  tlie  moral  it  is  intended  to  convey,  and 
without  seeing,  by  a  thousand  infallible  sign», 
that  ils  spring  and  its  general  course  have 
flowed  from  reality  and  not  fittion.  Yet  have 
you,  by  a  few  sÜghl  alterations  and  additions, 
nianaged  to  effect  that  concealment  of  names 
and  perwnB,  which  is  due  no  less  to  the  living 
than  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

"  So  far  I  thank  you,  from  my  heart;  but 
in  one  point  you  have  utterly  faüed.  You 
have  done  no  justice  to  the  noble  character  you 
meant  to  delineate  under  the  name  of  Godol- 
phin  ;  you  have  drawn  bis  likeness  with  a  harsh 
and  cruel  pcncil ;  you  have  enlarged  on  the 
few  weaknesses  he  might  have  possessed,  until 
you   have   made  them    the  foreground  of  the 
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character ;  and  atone  to  the  memory  of  one, 
whom  none  ever  saw  but  to  admire,  or  knew 
but  to  love. 

"  Of  me,  of  me, — the  vain,  the  scheming, 
the  proud,  the  unfeminine  cherisher  of  -bitter 
thoughts,  of  Stern  designs— of  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  flattering  is   the  picture  you  have 
drawn  !     In  that  flattery  is  my  sure  disguise ; 
therefore  I  will  not  ask  you  to  shade  it  into 
the  poor  and  unlovely  truth.     But  while,  with 
agony  and  sbame,  I  feel  that  you  have  rightly 
described  that  aeeming  neglectfulness  of  one 
no  more,  which  sprang  from  the  pride  that  be- 
lle ved  t/^e^neglected,  you  have  not  said  enough 
-»no,  not  one  miUionth  part  enough — of  the 
real  love  that  I  constantly  bore  to  htm ;  the 
only  soft  and  redeeming  portion  of  my  nature. 
But  who   cap   know,  wbo  can  dcHcribe,  what 
another  feels  ?     Even  I  knew  not  what  I  feit, 
until  death  taught  it  me. 
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geniua  either  an  enemy  to  mankind  or  the 
victim  to  itself ;  wliich  debase  the  energeiic  pur- 
pose ;  which  flitter  away  the  ennobling  senti- 
nient ;  which  cool  the  heart  and  fetter  the  capa- 
cities,  and  are  favourable  only  to  the  general 
devdopement  of  the  Mediocre  and  the  Luke- 
warm,  shall,  if  never  utterly  removed,  at  least 
be  smoothed  away  into  more  genial  and  unob- 
structed  elementa  of  society.  Alas !  it  is  with 
an  aching  eye  that  we  look  abroad  for  the  only 
lolace,  the  only  occupation  of  life  ;— Solitude  at 
hoine,  and  Memory  at  our  hearth." 


